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Give to the Red Cross! 


* * * 


At start of 1943 the states owed 
total of $1,737,057,000 in state 
highway debts. 


* * * 


For every 1,000 workers on fac- 
ory payrolls in January, 67 either 
hanged jobs or left manufactur- 


ing work. 
* * * 


Because of a surplus, production 
of magnesium was halted last 
eek at two plants, including the 
‘ord Rouge plant. 
*- * * 


Uncle Sam is still collecting 
excise taxes on motor vehicles, 

res, gas and parts, and surpris- 
mgly enough, the take from some 
of these imposts in January this 

par topped the same month a 
year ago. 

* * * 

Oil for the lamps of China will 
one day become oil for the tractors 
of China—tractors with which 

ina hopes to rebuild her vast 
country, Dr. Chang Kiangau, ad- 
iser to the Chinese Republic, re- 

paled in Detroit last week. 


He said that the Ferguson light 

actor produced by Ford may be 

e key to China’s plans for a 
quick postwar recovery. 


* *¢ * 


he Legal Mind 
Not too stuffy to kid his own 
government agency, NWLB Chief 

illiiam H. Davis, who visited 
Detroit last week, told of his re- 
actions on receiving a _ six-page 
general wage order from the two 

B lawyers who wrote it. 

The first two pages, he said, 
puld be understood by an intelli- 
gent man with the help of God; 
the next two by God and the two 

thors; God dropped out on the 
ast two pages. 

* * « 


Yar-Sighted British 

Although smack on the battle 
ront of Europe, Great Britain is 
far ahead of the United States in 
lanning for reconversion of in- 
dustry to peacetime production. 


As in the U. §., the subject is a 
hot potato,” but the coolheaded 
British know how to handle hot 
ssues. Nearly every department 
8 reported to be quietly engaged 
in the planning under the general 
upervision of Lord Woolton, 
ninister of reconstruction. 


* * * 


Overlooked? 


Surveys and opinions are plenti- 
ul these days on the subject of 
what people are going to do with 

eir wartime savings, with vary- 
ng percentage estimates optimis- 
tically given for automobiles, re- 

igerators, houses and whatnot. A 
pit weary and befuddled after dis- 
cussing the matter with a number 
f executives the other day, AuTo- 
MoTIvE News’ New York correspon- 
dent happened to overhear this 

formative piece of conversation 
between a couple of warplant 
workers: 


“Whaddaya gonna do with your 
war bonds after the war?” 

“Aw, I guess I’ll cash ’em in 
and blow it ona dame!” 
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pEMSED COSTS 


The Last Mile 


Automotive transportation has surmounted many obsta- 
cles since Pearl Harbor—no new vehicles, tire shortage, 
gas shortage, parts shortage, increased costs. But it is now 
traveling the last mile—the manpower mile—and upon 
how well it overcomes this latest obstacle depends to a 
great extent how long America’s vital system is able to 
do its part in the war effort. 


To meet this latest—and most threatening crisis— 
automotive transportation requires the full cooperation of 
Selective Service, ODT, WMC, dealers and employes. 

* * * 


ODT Advisors’ Work Hailed 
As Draft Pinch Grows 


By Jack Weed 
Service Editor 

DETROIT.—A possible solution 
to the critical mechanic problem 
of the automotive transportation 
maintenance shops is seen in the 
experience to date of the Detroit 
ODT Maintenance Advisory com- 
mittee, which is actively screening 
deferment requests of employers 
and making recommendations to 
local selective service boards. 

Although the subcommittee, set 
up within the large committee 
to work with the local selective 
service boards, has been in oper- 
ation only about three weeks, 
last week the “screening” com- 
mittee under the direction of 
George Abbott, branch manager 
of International Harvester Co., 
chairman, had nearly 200 re- 
quests for mechanics deferment 
on which they had to make 
recommendations. Each of these 
requests had previously been in- 
vestigated by either a subcom- 
mittee board member or a re- 
sponsible alternate checking for 
the member. 

The results for the first two 
weeks checking and screen has run 

(Continued on Page 6, Col. 3) 


DETROIT.— The armed forces 
need men, and they want young 
men, fathers and nonfathers alike. 


Out of all the confusion sur- 
rounding the manpower issue, that 
fact stood out clearly last week. 


Donald M. Nelson, chairman of 
the War Production Board, is 
reported to have told a closed 
meeting of the Steel Industry 
Advisory Committee that the 
military high command has de- 

(See DRAFT, Page 6, Col. 5) 


OPA Cuts Gas 
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WPB Calls Auto Men 
To Prepare Way for 


New Car Production 


No Definite Date Set for 


Resumption, Nelson Says; 


April Meeting to Study Materials Problem; 
Costs Held Barrier to Limited Output 


By Pete Wemhoff 
Managing Editor 
DETROIT.—“Something’s in the wind” regarding re- 
sumption of new-car production. ... 
That was the observation of automotive circles last week 


following these developments: 


1 


WPB Chief Donald Nelson announced formation of the 


Automobile Industry Advisory committee, composed of 
ee 


the top-ranking official of 
each pre-Pearl Harbor manu- 


facturer, to “explore the 
basic problems which must be 
dealt with by industry and govern- 
ment as a preliminary to the 
eventual resumption of passenger 
car production.” Committee will 
hold its first session in mid-April. 

Ray Chamberlain, executive 

vice-president of National Auto- 

mobile Dealers Assn., said in New 
York that “due to the rapid de- 
terioration of passenger cars now 
in progress, I would not be sur- 
prised if WPB officials did not 
start thinking about production of 
new cars sometime soon, perhaps 
within the next six months.” 
Chamberlain denied, however, that 
he told newspapermen limited pro- 
duction would begin before the end 
of 1944, possibly within six months, 
as he was quoted in New York. 

Nelson emphasized, however, that 
the calling of this advisory panel 
meeting is not prompted by any 
plan or prospect of achieving re- 
sumption of passenger car produc- 
tion at any specified time that can 
now be determined. 

Nevertheless industry observ- 
ers attached to the two develop- 
ments a ray of hope that plans 
would be set afoot for an of- 
ficial go-ahead on preparations 
for new-car output, once the 
European invasion is well under 
way and additional cutbacks in 
war production are_ dictated. 
Thus it is expected that the first 
business of the panel will be the 
problems of raw materials allo- 
cation, which is still controlled 
by the Controlled Materials Plan. 

Since it takes roughly six months 
from time of allotment before raw 
materials are available under the 
CMP, a decision to allocate mate- 
rial to car manufacturers in April 
would make this material avail- 
able in the fall and limited pro- 
duction of new cars possible in the 
first quarter of 1945. 

WPB has consistently fought 
off rumors of new-car produc- 

(See CARS, Page 2, Col. 5) 


Rations; 


Wars on Black Market 


WASHINGTON.—A reduction in 
A gasoline rations west of the 
Alleghanies, a tightening of the B 
ration on the Pacific Coast, and an 
organized campaign against black- 
market counterfeit coupons were 
announced here last week by the 
Office of Price Administration to 
bring gasoline consumption within 
civilian allocations. 


Beginning March 22, without 


changing the value of coupons, 
the A ration will be cut from 
three to two gallons a week in 
all parts of the country except 
the 17 East Coast states, where 
the A ration already is two gal- 
lons a week. On the Pacific 
Coast, the B ceiling is cut from 
460 to 400 miles a month. 

“We make these reductions re- 


(See GASOLINE, Page 8, Col. 5) 


Truck Discount 
Battle is*Won 
By Dealers 


WASHINGTON. — The question 
of whether a government agency 
may arbitrarily set aside estab- 
lished trade-discount relations be- 
tween automobile manufacturers 
and retailers was threshed out here 
in vigorous fashion last week—and 
under the leadership of NADA, vic- 
tory came to perch on the bannerr 
of the dealers. 

OPA is issuing a revision of the 
order. It is understood that the 
revised order will state in dollars 
and cents the wholesale prices on 
the Chevrolet model trucks in- 
volved and will specify the addi- 
tions to the wholesale price that 
the Chevrolet division can add 
on, that is, special or optional 
equipment; federal excise tax; 
freight; an unloading, delivery, 
and gas and oil charge not to 
exceed $5, where the model is 
shipped to a company-owned 
zone sales location; and a stor- 
age fee for January (1944) not 
to exceed $7.50, February and 
March at not to exceed $5 per 
month for trucks stored during 
these months in non-company 
storage locations. 

The dealers’ resale list prices will 
likewise be stated in dollars and 

(Continued on Page 2, Col. 1) 


Doss Resigns 
Sales Position 
With Ford Co. 


DEARBORN. — The resignation 
of H. C. Doss, veteran member of 
the Ford Motor Co. sales depart- 
ment, has been 
received, Henry 
Ford II, vice- 
president, an- 
nounced last 
week. 


Doss came with 
the Ford com- 
pany in August, 
1916, at Okla- 
homa City. He 
had been = sales Ls 
manager since rey 
m= tee 
contemplated at the present time 
to replace Mr. Doss who was re- 
gional sales manager for the south- 
east comprising the _ states of 
District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, 
Alabama, and part of Tennessee,” 


x wk * 
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OPA Revises Chevrolet Order... 
Truck-Discount Battle 
Won By Dealers 











(Continued from Page 1) 
cents, and the list prices will be| protest, covered the entire situa- 
based on a 24 percent discount, | tion. 
plus $12. The $12 represents an After the letter was mailed, 


NADA really went into general ac- 
tion. It told its friends far and 
wide of the dealer discount cut- 
ting plan. From individual mem- 


averaged extra allowance given by 
Chevrolet. The dealer can then add 
allowances for special or optional 
equipment; actual freight-in ex- 


pense; the handling and delivery 


charge that the dealer had in ef- 
the storage 
charges passed on by the factory; 
federal, state, and local taxes, and 


fect in March, 1942; 


any other charges and allowances 
he had in his March (1942) price. 


The dealer is not required. to 
break down his price to show all 
of the separate items on selling a 
truck. A simple way of stating the 
effect of this revised order is that 
the dealer can charges his March 
(1942) price (for the same or simi- 


lar model) plus any additional 
charges passed on by the factory, 
plus 131.57 percent of the increased 
wholesale price (131.57 percent 
markup is the same as a 24 per- 
cent discount.) 


Primary cause of the flareup was 
an order issued by OPA on March 
4, noted in Automotive News of 
March 11, which granted the Chev- 
rolet Truck division of General 
Motors increases of from $135 to 
$175 in the selling prices of their 
trucks. The dynamite in the order 
was a provision that dealers could 
add to their retail prices only the 
actual additional amounts’ they 
paid Chevrolet for units. Dealers 
were not permitted under the order 
to add salesman’s commissions and 
other added costs to their retail 
prices. 


The order came as a thunder- 
bolt to dealers. Although it has 
been quietly considered by OPA 
and manufacturer officials for 
six weeks, nothing had been said 
to dealers about it. They were 
never consulted as to what effect 
such an order would have on 
their costs, although the Advis- 
ory committee for the retail 
automotive industry had been in 
session for several days during 
this period. 

When the order suddenly ap- 
peared in the Federal Register, 
NADA officials got busy immedi- 
ately. First, President David G. 
Kelly, and former presidents David 
E. Castles and L. Clare Cargile, 
hurried down to OPA and vehe- 
mently protested against the order 
itself and the manner in which it 
was inflicted on the trade. The 
truck order in itself was bad 
enough, they declared, but the 
broad program behind it of selling 
a@ precedent under which dealer 
discounts could be slashed by 
manufacturers was the really dan- 
gerous element involved. After 
that, Kelly, in a letter of vigorous 

























itself into. 


been approved. 

“The victory scored by NADA 
in connection with the amend- 
ment of the OPA truck order is 
of far-reaching significance. It 
vitally effects the welfare of re- 
tailers of every kind of automo- 
tive equipment in the United 
States. It immediately affects the 
profit picture of truck dealers,” 
Kelly said. 

“Price control is one matter, but 
when price control reaches a point 
where a government agency at- 
tempts to override or circumscribe 
established trade practices on 
which a business is established, it 
can result in only one end: the 
bankruptcy of that business. 

“The automobile business over a 
period of years has operated in 
cycles reflecting various degrees of 
prosperity to the automobile retail- 
er. To attempt to change the per- 
centage of profit in anticipating 
the rise and fall of the profit pros- 
pect of the dealers would establish 
a condition of confusion which 
would make it impossible for deal- 
ers to make any intelligent plans 
of operation. 

“Fortunately, NADA foresaw this 
program for whittling down dealer 
discounts and went on_ record 
against it openly and courageously 
at the recent Detroit convention. 
The resolutions against any such 
manufacturer effort were written 
in plain English so that any one 
could understand them. They 
served notice that dealers were 
prepared to fight. 


“My prediction is that no man- 
ufacturer or group of manufac- 
turers will have the nerve at any 
time in the future to trot out 
their long-planned but ill-advised 
scheme to slash established deal- 
er discounts. Washington has 
watched with approving eye the 
valiant struggle of dealers to get 
through this war without the aid 
of generous government con- 
tracts, and it is not going to 
permit them to be mistreated 
when peace comes and a good 
market for cars returns.” 


Can It Be Done? 


Let’s See... 


Can automobiles be built so that head-on collisions will prac- 


tically become impossible? 


Can automobiles be built to eliminate one-third of the traffic 


accidents at intersections? 


Can automobiles be built to reduce all traffic deaths by one- 


fourth? 


Can automobiles be built to reduce personal injuries in traffic 


by two-fifths? 


* 


+ 


* 


Victor W. Killick, safety expert of the California Department of 
Motor Vehicles for the past 15 years, thinks they can—and will 
endeavor to show how in a series of articles which will begin Apr. 3 


in Automotive News. 


Killick—listed by “Who’s Who in America” as an active sponsor 
of safety legislation and better traffic enforcement practices—is the 


author of a well-known book on 


safe car design and has been a 


contributor to technical journals in this country and abroad. An- 
nually he reviews more than 50,000 accident reports, has made 


extensive researches on behalf of 
officials of other states, Canada, 
efforts. 


California and collaborated with 
England and Mexico in similar 


In 1930 he recommended certain accident-prevention improve- 
ments to the Society of Automotive Engineers, many of which were 


subsequently adopted. 


+ * 


» 


Killick believes that some of the best improvements are not yet 
incorporated into production and that several basic ones can be 
incorporated now while companies contemplate postwar plans. 
These basic changes Killick will discuss in his series. 

Watch for the first article Apr. 3.... 





bers of Congress, committees and 
other high government officials, 
OPA learned just what it had let 
Hasty reconsideration 
of the order followed and within 
three days after the protest was 
launched, word reached NADA by 
the grapevine route that an amend- 
ment, fashioned along the lines de- 
manded by NADA, was being pre- 
pared. On Tuesday word came out 
of OPA that the amendment had 
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THIS 40-FOOT plywood “thermometer,” donated by the Seattle Automobile 


Dealers Assn. 
Fourth War Loan drive. 


recorded daily war bond sales in Seattle during the recent 


Pennsylvania Clears Up 


Dealer Licensing Muddle 


PHILADELPHIA.—An exchange 
of letters between Martin Bury, 
president of the Philadelphia Au- 
tomobile Trade Assn., and Alvin C. 
Walker, director of Motor Vehicles 
of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Revenue, has offered proof that 
the department is strict in de- 
termining eligibility for automo- 
bile dealers’ licenses. 

PATA members expressed grati- 
fication at a recent meeting when 
the documentation of this Official 
policy was disclosed. The corres- 


Joe Eastman, 


Head of ODT, 
Dies at 61 


WASHINGTON.-Joseph B. 
Eastman, 61, director of ODT and 
member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commis- 
sion for 25 years, 
died last week 
after a month’s 
illness. 

Eastman’s death 
was sudden, re- 
sulting from a 
coronary occulu- 
sion, or block in 
the artery that 
goes to the heart. 

He suffered a 
similar attack 
four weeks ago 
and since had been confined to bed. 

Eastman’s death left vacant the 
job of running the nation’s war- 
time transportation system. Tem- 
porarily, his deputy, Brig. Gen. 
Charles D. Young, also a member 
of the ICC, will be in charge. 


Eastman never married. His pub- 
lic career began in Massachusetts 
when he became secretary of the 
Public Franchise League of Bos- 
ton in 1906. Subsequently, he rep- 
resented employes in various dis- 
putes with the street railway 
company, and in 1915 became a 
member of the state public service 
commission. He was named to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
in 1919, and since had served con- 
tinuously. 





J. B. Eastman 


OPA Revises Rules 


In Suspension Cases 


WASHINGTON. — Effective Apr. | 
1, 1944, no suspension order pro-| 


ceedings will be instituted against 
violators of rationing regulations 
unless at least seven days notice 


is given, the Office of Price Ad-| 
ministration announced last week. | 
This change from the prevailing] 


notice period of three days is one 


made in the OPA rules of pro- 
cedure for suspension order cases. 


pondence grew out of a situation 
involving the licensing of scrap 
dealers as automobile’ dealers, 
which seemed to reflect confusion 
in the state capital. 

Bury told Walker he was aware 
that whether the state licensed the 
scrap men, many of whom held 
membership in PATA, was a mat- 
ter for the department to decide. 
But, he added, “we find that some 
are securing license tags and 
others are not, yet, as nearly as 
we can see, they are all generally 
in the same classification.” 

The PATA president cited the 
cases of two scrap firms which had 
been licensed as automobile dealers 
and two whose applications had 
been rejected and pointed out that 
either all should be licensed or 
turned down on the same basis. 

In his reply, Walker said the 
department tries to adhere rigidly 
to the provision of Act 48, which 
‘now requires that a person be 
actively engaged in the business 
of buying and selling motor ve- 
hicles and that he own or rent a 
building devoted principally to 
such business before he is eligible 
for dealers’ plates.” 

Walker said that investigators 
were at fault in the licensing of 
the new scrap dealers. The junk- 
ing operations were not mentioned 
in the report to the department, 
Walker said. 

Walker stated that the cases 
will be reinvestigated and all con- 
sidered will be treated alike either 
by having tags issued or refused. 





A FIRST-HAND combat report that Packard-powered PT boats teamed 


with aircraft to destroy fully 
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tion to meet essential transpor- ( 
tation needs, but it has been 
intimated often that if invasion 
plans go along smoothly, plans 
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for such production could be 
formulated. Employment is a 
major item—especially in an @ 


election year—and, with billions 
of dollars worth of war contracts 
already cancelled and _ billions 
more due to be cancelled once 
the European war phase is satis- 
factory, it is evident that plans 
must be ready for early re- 
sumption of civilian production 
to keep workers busy. 


Automotive executives were quick 
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to point out the increased-cost 
dangers of “limited” production of 
new cars. George T. Christopher, 
president of Packard, declared« 
that already “we have indications 
that postwar cars will cost about | 
25 percent more than pre-war cars. 
Unless the industry is_ started 
again on a program calling for at 
least 2,000,000 units in the first 10 
months, retail prices may be so 
high that there would be some , 
question whether anybody would 
buy cars.” 

Under a less than 2,000,000 pro- 
duction of cars in 10 months, 
Christopher said, the volume of 
small firms and suppliers would 
be so meagre as to raise costs 
to a prohibitive figure. 

After declaring newspapermen 
must have misunderstood him in 
New York, Chamberlain told Auto- 
MOTIVE News late last week that 
there does not seem to be any 
likelihood of new cars. being 
brought out until the latter part 
of 1945 at the earliest. 


“Progress of the war, of course, 
will have a major bearing on the 
time when new cars may be looked , 
for,’ Chamberlain said. “The gen- 
eral feeling in the industry seems 
to be that no new cars will be put 
out until six months or possibly 
more after the end of hostilities.” 


WPB spokesmen were quoted 
as saying that the new advisory 
panel will be purely advisory, 
looking down a vista of months 
to the day—near, it is hoped, 
perhaps far away—when manu- 
facture of passenger automo- 
biles can be resumed again. 


Confining the panel to those 
manufacturers, who were produc- 
ing cars at the time of the freeze 
in 1942, is construed as possibly 
barring new faces in the car field 
during the early days of produc- 
tion. 


z 


New-Car Sales Drop 
In Akron District 


AKRON. —New-car sales con- 
tinued sluggish last week. The 
Akron District Automobile Dealers 
Assn. listed nine new cars for the 
week ended Feb. 24, as compared 
with 17 the previous week and 18 
the same week a year ago. 

Used car sales also were below 
the average, with 92 reported sold 
for the week, compared with 116 
the previous week and 142 the cor- 
responding week in 1943. 
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of a number of revisions being ing the ribbon of the Congressional 








in the New Guinea area during the last year, was given to Packard President 
Geo. T. Christopher (left) by Lt. Comm. John D. Bulkeley when he inspected 
a “‘cut-away’’ marine engine at the Packard plant last week. Bulkeley, wear- 
p } Medal of Honor and six combatant 
decorations conferred on him during the Philippine campaign, tramped the 
mile-long Packard factory to personally thank the men and women “for 
building the extra stamina into engines’ as he expressed it, “that often 
saved our lives.’’ 
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Dealers tell me 


By John O. Munn 


’s comments, questions o y 
addressed to John 0, Wve Mewes Bower. 


Munn in care of Automotive News, Detroit, 


and the writer’s name will be kept in confidence if requested. 


HIS COLUMN, in continuing to 

campaign against ceiling prices! 
on used cars, has always attempted} 
to consider only the public interest. 
Automobile dealers are exceeding 
patriotic and they would willingly 
undergo any hardship that used car! 
eilings would bring to them if, in, 
any way, it would benefit the war 
effort or our national economic 
Strength. 

Most automobile dealers are 
enthusiastic supporters of the 
OPA. Many of them are among 
the 200,000 citizens who are serv- 
ing on local boards. They are 
familiar with the theory behind, 
and the benefits of, price control. 
They certainly agree with Ches- 
ter Bowles that the 89 billion 
dollars OPA has saved through 
1943 is significant. They feel a 
good job has been done and are 
supporting it. 


oe * 
Cars in Hands 


Df Individuals 
EILING PRICES on used cars, 
however, have nothing whatso- 
ever to do with inflation. Whether 
here are ceilings or not will make 
o difference from that standpoint. 
Used cars are, in the hands of 
pwners, a part of their personal 
assets—that is, all except about 
200,000 of them that are in dealers’ 
stocks. In considering ceilings, the 
government is not dealing with an 
item that is in the channels of 
rade but with one of the capital 
assets in the hands of citizens. 
Of course, dealers know that 
pressure is being exerted on the 


* 


ust Among 


Dealers 


J. Leo JouHNson (Chrysler-Plym- 
outh) Montpelier, Vt., was born in 
Vermont 54 years ago and has 
ived there ever since. He started 
n the automobile business in 1913, 
selling Maxwells, and has gone far 
Bince that time. Like everybody 
else, he found the going tough in 
the depression years, which hit 

ew England particularly hard, 
but survived with flying colors in 
spite of the fact that the New 

ngland hurricane of some years 
ago almost took his automobile 
buildings down the river. He has 
been NADA director for a good 
many years, and during NRA days 
as state code authority, which 

e handled in real New England 
conservative style. 

GRANT McFaypen (Ford) Oma- 
ha, is another who has made his 
mark in his native state, having 
been born in Genoa, Neb., in 
1894. He started as a Ford 
dealer in 1917, and now operates 
one of the outstanding Ford 
dealerships in the country. When 
Grant came to the NADA con- 
vention in Detroit several years 
ago, he was taken ill and rushed 
to Ford hospital, where his life 
was saved only after several 
months’ treatment. He has been 
president of both local and state 
Associations and was NRA code 
authority for Nebraska. 

& 2 2 


JoHN J. VerscHoor (Chevrolet) 
Mitchell, S. D., celebrates his 
birthday this month. He started 
out as a dealer in 1914 with Over- 
and and Buick. In 1926 he took 
on the Chevrolet line and has con- 
tinued with it since. He has been 
president of the local chamber of 

ommerce, past president of the 
state association and was re- 
elected last year NADA director 
for the state. He is filling in now 
as district director for OPA at 
Sioux Falls. 

FraNK H. Gispes (Packard) 
Columbia, S. C., is celebrating 
his birthday the e27th of this 
month. He operates the Gibbes 
Machinery Co. started by his 
father in 1877, and has been 
Packard distributor since 1911. 
In addition to carrying on the 

(Continued on Page 46, Col. 3) 


heads of OPA to impose such 
ceilings. They feel if OPA should 
succumb to that pressure it 
would get the agency into more 
trouble, rather than out of it. 
The groups advocating price ceil- 
ings on used cars think that the 
mere setting of an arbitrary price 
would get them cars at a lower 
figure. The fact is the present 
owner would have something to 
say about that, and instead of 
being able to buy a car of his 
own choice at the ceiling price, 
the prospective purchaser would 
find no cars obtainable. In other 
words, the establishment of price 
ceilings would defeat the very 
purpose of its advocates. It 
would be impossible to buy cars, 
and that is a state of affairs this 
nation cannot afford to have 
exist. Without price ceilings, 
used cars come into the market 
because there are plenty of own- 
ers who have suffered rather 
than gained financially through 
the war. They are led to sell 
their cars in order to get funds to 
meet their increased taxes, to pay 
their insurance premiums, or to 
buy war bonds. If an attractive 
price was not offered they would 
save the car as the down pay- 
ment on another one, to be pur- 
chased after the war. 
. & 8 


Must Realize 


Probable Mess 

HE MAN who buys a car now 

buys it on a competitive mar- 
ket and buys it only when the 
transportation value left in it is 
worth the asking price to him. This 
man who is buying the car has 
probably benefited by the war ef- 
fort. The car is a valuable asset 
to him. It often has a utility value 
far greater than the amount he 
pays for it. If this class of people 
were deprived of the opportunity to 
buy used cars, there is no assur- 
ance that their money would go 
into war bonds any more than 
there is assurance that it would 
not be spent in riotous living. In 
any event, it would make no dif- 
ference, The inflationary tendency 
is due to the excess of national 
income over the supply of con- 
sumer goods available. 

There may have been truth in 
the past in the accusation that 
OPA included some college pro- 
fessors and bureaucrats who 
wanted to clamp price controls on 
every item irrespective of the 
logic behind the action, and that 
they wanted to increase their 
authority. But business men are 
now heading the OPA. They 
know they have a big job on 
their hands. They know what 
programs can be administered 
and what ones cannot. They must 
realize the mess they would get 
into if they put a price control 
on used cars. Criticism would 
come from the very people who 
now are advocating such control. 

: ss ¢ 


Many Reply 

To Lawrence 
HIS COLUMN continues to get 
copies of many letters that have 


been addressed by dealers to David 
Lawrence in answer to his recent 


article advocating price ceilings on, 


used cars. As far as I know, 
Lawrence’s office as yet has found 
no time to answer these letters. I 
am quoting below a typical one 
addressed to him recently by G. O. 
Fletcher, Chevrolet dealer in Cedar 
Rapids, Ia.: 

Dear Mr. Lawrence: 

I read, with a great deal of 
interest, your syndicated editorial 
in the Cedar Rapids Gazette, re- 
ferring to the Office of Price 
Administration’s job to check the 
used car racket. 

Your article was well written 
but you did not tell all the story. 
You specifically charged the auto- 
mobile dealers as being the ones 
who are responsible for the infla- 
tionary prices of used cars. This, 
in itself, is inconsistent with the 


(Continued on Page 46, Col. 1) 


Dealers in Uniform 


(One of a Series) 


LIEUT. COL. C. P. Simpson thought, 


when he resigned in 1940 as Pontiac | 
become a) 


general sales manager to 
Pontiac dealer in Houston, that he’d 
spend the rest of his days in his be- 
loved Texas. But Hitler and Tojo 
changed all that, so “C. P.’’ was com- 
missioned a lieutenant colonel in Dec. 
4, 1942, and assigned to Detroit’s Tank- 
Automotive Center. His present title 
is assistant chief of the Maintenance 
branch, Office of the Chief of Ord- 
nance, Detroit. 

When he entered the Army, Col. 
Simpson left his Texas enterprises in 
competent managerial hands. They in- 
clude the Central Pontiac Co., the 
General Truck Co., the Texas Con- 
solidated Transportation Co. and the 
Simpson Cattle Co. 

Born in 1893 in Sweetwater, Col. 
Simpson was with Chevrolet and Pon- 
tiac from 1922 to 1940, rising from dis- 
trict manager to general sales manager 
of Pontiac in that period. 


Epitor’s Note: Automotive News 
will welcome photographs 
automobile dealers who are ac- 
tively engaged in the war effort. 
Be sure to identify each photo- 
graph by giving rank or title, 
address, and name and address 
of automobile dealership. 


N. C. Dealers 
Meet June 4-6 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—The North | 
Carolina Automobile Dealers Assn. 
will hold its annual convention | 
June 4-6 at the Grove Park Inn | 
here, it was announced last week | 
by Mrs. Bessie B. Phoenix, execu- 
tive secretary of the association. 


Ga. Gas Revenue Of 


ATLANTA.—Georgia’s gasoline tax 
collections this month, representing 
sales in January, fell below the pre- 
vious month's receipts but substanti- 
exceeded the same month last 
year. The 6 cents a gallon levy, main- 
stay of the State’s tax structure, 
yielded $1,601,684 this month, compared 
with $1,698,894 last month. In Febru- 
ary a year ago receipts amounted to 
$1,306,914. : 


ally 


Dealers Disappointed... 


of | 


For Equality... 


Cincinnati Dealers Urge 
Tax on Casual Sales 


CINCINNATI. 
tax laws to make sales taxes apply 
on casual sales of used cars the 
same as it now applies to dealer 
sales are sought by the Cincinnati 
Automobile Dealers Assn. in recom- 
|mendations sent to the Ohio Auto- 
mobile Dealers Assn. and state mo- 
'tor vehicle and tax officials. 


“The action is aimed to equalize 
|the conditions of competition 
which now are unfair to licensed 
dealers,” according to Jack War- 
rington, manager of the Cincin- 
nati dealer organization. 


“An unusually large number of 
titles on used cars are being reg- 
istered as casual sales not subject 
|/to the sales tax. We strongly sus- 
|pect many of these involve tax 
evasions and by-passing of titles by 
|unlicensed operators which now 
|}amount to a price advantage of 
| $25 to $30 per vehicle in favor of 
' such unfair competitors. 

“Reports on title registrations 
from some parts of Ohio show 
|casual sales are clear out of pro- 
portion to dealer sales. In a few 
counties, the casual sales amount 
to 75 percent of the total sales of 
used cars. Our studies show that 
in Hamilton County dealer sales 
and casual sales were about even 
during February but even that is 
an unusually large number of 
casual sales for this market. Our 
campaign to curb unethical prac- 
tices has also had some beneficial 


Little Rock Assn. 
Elects Thomas 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—Henry C. 
Thomas, president of Thomas 
Auto Co., was elected president of 
the Little Rock Automobile Deal- 
ers Assn. at a meeting here last 
week. He succeeds Fred Balch, of 
Community Motors. 

M. S. Benson, of Rebseman 
Motors, was elected vice-president, 
and Link Lewis, secretary-treas- 
urer. Lewis is also secretary of the 
state association. 





Exchange of Parts 


On New Cars Banned 

WASHINGTON.—In a step to 
halt “canibalization” of new ve- 
hicles held in reserve for ra- 
tioning, WPB ordered last week 
that no person shall hereafter 
remove or exchange any part or 
accessory of such vehicles so as 
to impair operating efficiency. 

Another new provision pro- 
hibits after Apr. 15 conversion 
of any medium truck chassis to 
bus use, or the conversion of 
any medium bus chassis for 
truck use. 


Employment Ceiling Placed 


On Philadelph 


PHILADELPHIA.—A new pri- 
orities ruling promulgated by the 
War Manpower Commission in this 
area has set up three classifica- 
tions and imposed certain restric- 


tions upon employers in hiring of | 


help. 

Automobile repair and mainte- 
nance shops are in Group B— 
which means that the total num- 
ber of employes in a shop as of 
March 1 represents a ceiling that 
for particular establishment. 

Local automobile dealers are 
disappointed in the WMC decree. 
They intend to fight for more con- 
sideration on manpower as soon as 
WMC releases to them the full de- 
tails of their status under the new 
ruling. These details in addition to 
a complete discussion of the clas- 
sification, have been promised the 
Philadelphia Automobile Trade 
Assn. when the manpower agency 


gets all the details straightened | 


out. 
Meanwhile, they hope for early 
expiration of the order, which has 


ia Shops 


been described as temporary. They 
complain that placing ceilings on 
manpower at a time when service 
facilities are being overtaxed will 
hinder the war effort. 

Under the order, a shop with 20 
employes on March 1 may not em- 
ploy any more at this time. If he 
ioses one, he may replace him 
under the regulation—but beyond 
that the automotive employer can- 
not go. 

If essentiality of the automotive 
shop, however, is recognized by 
the MWC in the lack of restric- 
tions governing the type of per- 
sonnel that may be hired as re- 
placements. Employers in non- 
essential Class C, for instance, may 
hire only veterans of World War 
II or persons under 18. Automo- 
tive shops may seek their replace- 
ments from any age group. 

In the A group, in which there 
are no limitations on hiring, are 
|those firms producing war ma- 
terials—such as landing craft, 
radar, etc. 





Changes in Ohio} 


effects in the used-car business 
here. 

“We consider this a matter of 
such importance at this time that 
we do not thing any corrective 
measures should be postponed until 
next January when the legislature 
will convene in regular session. The 
emergency nature of the evil calls 
for use of the state’s police powers 
at once or at least consideration at 
the special session of the legisla- 


ture to be called soon.” 


Illinois Dealers 
Expect Record 
Crowd at Parley 


PEORIA, IIl.—A forecast that its 
twenty-fourth annual meeting, set 
for Decatur March 24, will attract 
a near-record attendance was made 
here last week at executive head- 
quarters of the Illinois Automo- 
tive Trade Assn. 

C. W. Coons, secretary-manager, 
reported that reservations are 
heavy and that all parts of the 
state will be well represented. 

The election of officers, scheduled 
to be held at the windup of the 
meeting, will be, as in the past, a 
mere formality. It was disclosed 
that H. A. Egolf, of Peoria, was 
the choice of the nominating com- 
mittee for president; B. B. Burns, 
of Decatur, the present incumbent, 
as vice-president, and H. W. Graff, 
of Springfield as treasurer. 

On the eve of the business 
sessions, a “welcoming party,” con- 
sisting of a stag smoker and 
Dutch lunch, will be held at the 
Orlando Hotel Thursday night. The 
business meeting Friday will be at 
the Masonic Temple. 

Ray Chamberlain, executive vice- 
president of the National Automo- 
bile Dealers Assn., will head the 
list of speakers which, Coons states, 
will also include James Dalton, 
editor of Motor. Heads of the state 
automobile department and retail- 
ers Occupation tax division are on 
the program. 

Factory representatives will fore- 
gather with attending dealers at a 
breakfast meeting Friday, with 
mutual problems to be discussed 
informally. 


Dealers Slate 
Omaha Parley 


OMAHA.—A regional meeting of 
representatives from Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Nebraska will be held coincident 
with the convention of Nebraska 
automobile dealers at the Paxton 
hotel here March 22. 

The program begins at 10 a.m.; 
there will be an afternoon session 
with a banquet in the evening. A 
record breaking attendance is ex- 
pected. 

Among the speakers scheduled 
are D. G. Kelley, NADA president; 
Grand Ford, North Dakota; Ray 
Chamberlain, NADA executive 
vice-president, and Gov. Dwight 
Griswold, of Nebraska. 


WPB to Increase Tin 


In Radiator Solder 

WASHINGTON. — Officials of 
the War Production Board’s au- 
tomotive division and nonfer- 
rous metals branch have indi- 
cated that in response to an 
appeal by members of the Au- 
tomotive Radiator Industry Ad- 
visory Committee the tin con- 
tent of solder for use in the 
production of automotive radia- 
tors would be increased, WPB 
reported last week. 

Industry representatives re- 
quested the increase for the 
twin purposes of speeding up 
production and improving the 
quality of the products. An in- 
creased percentage of tin per- 
mits greater efficiency in hand- 
ling and materially lessens the 
quantity of dropped metal, ac- 
cording to committee members, 
a factor that becomes increas- 
ingly important as manpower 
losses rise. 
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AUTOMOTIVE 


OUR FIBLD DEFINED 
Automotive: Self-propelling, hence, of, pertaining 
to, or concerned with, vehicles or machines, as auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, or motorboats, that contain with- 
in themselves means of motion, control, € direction, 
as, automotive engineering.—Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary. 











Building Black Markets 


PA’s answer to the problem of controlling the gasoline 
“black market” has been to cut the ration of the 
ordinary private citizen who has no legitimate reason for 
asking for supplemental rations, thereby increasing the 
customer potential of the gangsters and racketeers who have 
been doing such a lavish business in counterfeit coupons and 
in other ways stealing from our Armed Forces the vital fuel 
that they must have to successfully win the war. 

Possibly no officials in OPA, responsible for this latest 
move, ever heard of our “prohibition era.” 

Possibly they never considered asking Congress or the 
Commander-in-chief for a law so drastic for gas coupon 
offenders that even the hardened gangsters of the prohibi- 
tion era would think many times before trafficing in illicit 
coupons or causing these counterfeits to be made. 

Possibly they have not considered making the penalty 
for misue of gasoline rations, or misstatements of fact in 
the getting or more gasoline, so severe that every conviction 
would set the entire community, where the conviction was 
obtained, back on their heels. 

It is just possible that if what seems to be open avenues 
for black market dealing in gasoline were effectively closed, 
national cuts in coupon values would not be necessary. 


Eternal Vigilance Needed 

WO bills now before Congress give adequate evidence 

that “New Deal Regimentation” is still alive and just 
waiting patiently for the opportunity to throttle the 
automotive industry with bureaucratic Washington control 
in the postwar era. 

One measure, the Lea Bill (HR3420), is designed to give 
“complete and exclusive national sovereignty in the airspace 
above the United States” and set up a federal administrator 
who will be “authorized and directed’ to promote all 
research and education as its affects aircraft development 
and operation. 

The other, the Kilgore bill (S 702), has as its stated 
purpose “to mobilize the scientific and technical resources 
of the nation, to establish an Office of Scientific and 
Technical Mobilization and for other purposes’—the other 
purposes being to set up an absolute control over all 
technical personnel, research direction, industrial develop- 
ment, patents, licenses and royalty agreements and the 
activities of the administrator in charge to be subject only to 
review of the President. The administrator is to select his 
own assistants and is to make such rules and regulations as 
he deems necessary or desirable. An initial appropriation 
.. $200,000,000 is proposed for the establishment of the 

ice. 

Are these congressmen Americans—or are they the 
spearhead of a new order that intends to replace freedom 
of initiative, free enterprise and the American competitive 
spirit, which has built this great country, with an industrial 
despotism that will rival the absolutism of crazed dictators 
such as Hitler? 

Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty—and verily 
America must be eternally vigilant to preserve the free 
America our boys in the armed services are fighting and 
dying for. 





Best laugh of the week (if you 
are in any mood for laughing after 
the 15th.) is the immediate raise 
in first class postage rates which 
will effect every man, woman and 
child in this war- 


A LAUGH torn democracy. A 
A DAY, laugh, I say, be- 
ETCETRA C2use the Adminis- 


tration’s sole ex- 
cuse for upping postal rates is “to 
meet the rising costs of operating 
the service.” Just who in the 
department made the surprising 
discovery that it costs more to do 
business these days was not men- 
tioned in the Washington dis- 
patches. But the one who should be 
decorated for thinking beyond the 
call of duty, is the guy who jumped 
to the conclusion that to meet the 
rising costs you would have to up 
the price to the consumer. Con- 
gress thought so, too, and voted the 
raise not only of letter postage, but 
air-mail, etc. 

* * * 

Now unless I am completely mis- 
informed, the reason most of us in 
business are forced by law to main- 
tain pre-Pearl Harbor prices is to 
prevent inflation. Small business 
men have pounded on the doors of 
Congress for many months now, 
demanding that their plea for living 
price levels be met or they would 
be forced into bankruptcy. They 
had discovered apparently much 
earlier than the postal department 
that the costs of operating were 
rising, but were their pleas listened 
to, much less acted upon? Not so, 
as I can remember. But when the 
only “five and ten” retail business 
of the government was threatened, 
not with extinction, but merely 
with a higher deficit than usual, 
that was a “mairzy doats” of an 
entirely different color! 

a * * 


All of my business life I have 
been operating in a major way 
with the postoffice department. I 
have always considered it the most 
efficient of all governmental opera- 
tions. The career men in this de- 
partment are as_ hard-working, 
courteous and painstaking as you 
will find in any private operation 
of similar public services. If you 
question my statement, some time 
make a complaint to the depart- 
ment regarding slow or non-deliv- 
ery of any class of mail. Your case 
will be followed immediately, and 
you will be surprised how quickly 
a report will be made, quite prob- 
ably by a postal employe in person. 
Talk about the Canadian Mounties 
getting their man, a letter mailed 
first-class with a three-cent stamp 
attached will follow you around the 
world if you have left forwarding 
addresses. My quarrel is not there- 
fore with the department, its serv- 
ice or its acknowledged increase in 
cost of operation, but the colossal 
nerve of increasing postal rates at 
a time when the government itself 
is threatening the harassed busi- 
ness man with everything short of 
being-shot-at-sunrise if he so much 
as ups his prices a few pennies, 
certainly gives me a belly-laugh, or 
would if I had one left. 

* * * 


In the same category of incon- 
gruity is the loud wail from the 
Rural Electrification officials that 
they cannot lower rates even in the 
face of the fact that they are piling 
up profits at a scandalous rate, 
BECAUSE THEY MAY NEED A 
SURPLUS FOR THE LEAN 
YEARS WE MAY HAVE AFTER 
THE WAR! Well, brother, I hope 
someone will explain that this is 
just exactly why 99.44 percent of 
American business men are lying 
awake nights trying to figure how 
they will have enough left to carry 
on in the rosy-hued days pictured 
in the postwar future. From the 
Washington standpoint, apparently 
what is fair and just for the goose, 
is evidently poison-ivy for the 
goosee!—GMS. 


Is your Automotive News late? 
We are making every effort to 
improve delivery of Automotive 
News to our subscribers even 
with wartime postal handicaps. 
You can help by advising us if 


your copy reaches you later 


than Tuesday. Kindly attach 
your stencil address label to 
your complaint by letter or 


pos 
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Are You Stealing Their Gas? 





n This Corner 





The views expressed in this 
Anon 
be observed upon request. 


Gives Credit 

Enclosed is our check for $6 in 
payment for two years’ subscription 
to AUTOMOTIVE News. 


Your interest in dealers’ prob- | 


lems, and especially your unre- 
lenting opposition to proposed used 
car price ceiling regulations, should 
win enough dealer goodwil) to in- 
sure your continued growth and 
influence in the years ahead. 

Keep up the good work. We feel 
your publication deserves the 
greatest credit to date for staving 
off used car regulation that would 
indeed be a mortal blow to the 
majority of us dealers at this or 
any other time. Your publication 
will surely be rewarded by the 
dealers in the years to come for 
its uncompromising fight to pro- 
tect their interests in these critical 
times.—VINCENT J. Neu, Daven- 
port, Ia. 


Happier Term? 

Since 99.99 percent of the auto- 
mobiles now Offered for sale are 
“used cars,’ would it not be pos- 
sible for one of your readers to 
coin a word which would describe 
this merchandise in happier terms. 
Of course, we used to have “Tin 
Lizzie,” and today we have “Jal- 
loppy,” but no word seems to ade- 
quately cover the good used cars. 
In French we have “Bazou” (the 
equivalent of Jallopy), but no term 
for the better car. 


It has already been tried, but 
why not again?—Witrrep E. Ducat, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager, Cote Boivin Auto Service, 
Inc. (GM lines), Chicoutimi, Que. 


Regions 

In your Feb. 14 issue you pub- 
lished a list of new used car ceil- 
ing prices as compared to old, for 
Region III. 

Where is Region III?—Davn J. 
Bricker, INnc., Hollywood, Calif. 

Epitor’s Note: Region III in- 
cludes Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Kentucky, Ohio and West 
Virginia. 


Authentic 

It is with pleasure that we en- 
close herewith our check in the 
amount of $6 to cover a two years’ 
subscription to your good paper, 
AUTOMOTIVE NEWS. 

We look forward to receiving this 
great publication. The material 
contained is most valuable—authen- 
tic—and keeps us posted at all 
times on the automobile industry 


‘Keep Up Fight!........ 


ous contributions will not be accepted but confidence will 
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Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 








column are those of our readers. 







































| developments.—Pat O’Dea, James 
| M. “Pat” O’Dea, Inc. (Studebaker), 
Detroit. 


'Fine Job 

May I take this occasion to ex- 
tend to you and Avtomotive News 
my sincere congratulations for the 
fine and outstanding job you have 
and are doing. 

I enclose my check to cover re- 
|newal subscription for 1944.—-EpcGar 
L. ApperRSON, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Accurate 

Your story of the truck tire 
situation as discussed in the Feb. 
21 AuToMOTIVE News covers the sub- 
| ject very well and, I think, quite 
accurately. 

It looks now as though Apr. 1 
will be the actual beginning date 
for synthetic production of the 
common highway sizes unless the 
rayon cord situation becomes too 
tight before that time.—K. A. 
Datsky, manager, Truck Tire 
| Sales, General Tire, Akron. 


Valuable Aid 


We are indeed impressed with 
your publication and you will find 
enclosed a check to cover a year’s 
subscription to this valuable dealer 
aid—E.umer F. JoHNson, E. John- 
son Motor Sales (Pontiac), Wau- 
kon, Ia. 


Coming Events 


L 
York (Hotel 
SAE National Secsgeutic Meeting. 


Y 
17-18—Chicago (Hotel Knickerbocker,. 
SAE National Diesel Fuel & Lubri- 
cants Meeting. 


JUNE 
5-7—Detroit (Hotel Book-Cadillac) 
SAE National War Materiel Meeting 
26-30 — New York (Waldorf-Astoria). 
Annual meeting of American Society 
for Testing Materials. 
28-29—Philadelphia (Bellevue-Strat-. 
ford). SAE National Transportatior 


Meeting. 
AUGUST 
?74-25—Portland, Ore. (Multnomal 
Hotel). SAE National West Coas. 
Transportation Meeting. 
SEPTEMBER 
13-15—Milwaukee (Hotel Schroeder) 
SAE National Tractor Meeting. 
OCTOBER 


| 5-7—Los Angeles (Hotel Biltmore). Na 
tional Aircraft Engineering & Pro 


duction i 
NOVEMBER 


9-10—Tulsa (Hotel Mayo). SAE Na 
tional vo S aeements Meeting 


CEMBER 
4-6—Chicago (Hotel Knickerbocker) 
SAE National Air Cargo Meeting. 


UARY (1945) 
8-12—Detroit 
SAE 





5-7—New New Yorker) 


(Hotel Book - Cadillac) 
Annual Meeting. 
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s- STUDEBAKER’S TWO MOST IMPORTANT 
WARTIME ACTIVITIES 


— 


ey 


D studebaker IS e Studebaker is 
building over investing 
$1,000,000 worth of & millions of dollars 


military equipment _ per year 
per day to “hold the line 


WRIGHT CYCLONE ENGINES FOR THE for its dealers 


BOEING FLYING FORTRESS—MULTIPLE- = WARTIME Ce ae a 
DRIVE MILITARY TRUCKS—OTHER : OTHER DEALE _ ' 


RADIO, MAGAZINE AND DIRECT 
VITAL WAR MATERIEL MAIL ADVERTISING 


ere en 


~ 


phage ne dealers know they’ve been getting vigor- 
ous, intelligent, practical help from the factory ever 
since the war began. 


They know that Studebaker has never even considered 
letting its dealers shift for themselves—that Studebaker has 
kept its field organization intact and busy throughout the war, 
in order to help its dealers in every possible way. 


Studebaker’s planned procedure of standing by its dealers 
has been so distinctive and so effective, it is featured in 6 
pages of a 79-page U.S. Department of Commerce report 
commenting on the wartime dealer-aid activities of 19 out- 
standing American business institutions. Studebaker is highly 
complimented that its dealer-aid program has been chosen for 
inclusion in this selected group of wartime case histories. 


STUDEBAKER 


Pioneer and Pacemaker in Automotive Progress 
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Johnston Also Outlines Plan... 





Pattern for Labor Peace 


Offered by WLB Chief 


By Robert M. Finlay 
Associate Editor 

DETROIT.—A detailed pattern 
for postwar labor peace was offered 
to the auto industry last week by 
William H. Davis, chairman of the 
National War Labor Board, in a 
speech before the Economic Club 
of Detroit. 


On the same day, Eric A. Johns- 
ton, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 
proposed in a Boston speech a gen- 
eral pact of nonaggression and 
mutual assistance between labor 
and management so that both may 
stay out of the government’s dog- 
house. 


Davis said that the govern- 
ment was involved in labor re- 
lations of necessity, and that the 


Labor Trouble 
Blamed for Cut 
In Ford Output 


DETROIT.—Labor unrest in the 
Ford aircraft building was believed 
responsible for a production de- 
cline of airplane engines which 
was revealed by the Army Air 
Forces last week. 


Since the near riot in the build- 
ing a week ago, 92 employes have 
been suspended or discharged on 
charges ranging from insubordina- 
tion to inciting to riot. Although 
the company announced that union 
representatives were present at all 
suspension hearings, the UAW- 
CIO asserted that it would review 
all cases. 


“Persons whom we find justly 
disciplined will not be defended,” 
said R. J. Thomas, president, “but 
persons found innocent of the acts 
charged will be afforded every 
possible defense and protection by 
the union.” 


AAF spokesmen did not elabo- 
rate on the reasons for the drop 
in production, but it was at- 
tributed by others to the recent 
series of strikes and work stop- 
pages. 

* 


* * 


Women and Postwar 


Women want to remain in the 
shop after the war, the UAW-CIO 
reported last week. After a na- 
tionwide survey of 350,000 women 
union members, the UAW said that 
85 percent desire jobs after the 
war. In groups, 68 percent of the 
married women want to remain in 
industry, 98 percent of the single 
women and all of the widows. 

* * * 

Earlier, a survey among the 
68,000 Bendix Aviation Corp. 
workers indicated that the vast 
majority like their jobs and 
want to keep them after the war. 

* * * 


Henry Ford was honored last 
week as one of the nation’s out- 
standing industrialist of the year 
by CIO employes of the Irving 
Subway Grating Co., Long Island 
City. 

* 

Seven hundred workers at the 
Mack plant of Briggs Mfg. Co. 
struck briefly over a grievance. 


* * 





HAWAII IS CONSERVING tires, gasoline and vehicles, too, as evidenced 
by this photo of the Von Hamm-Young Co.’s fleet of delivery service trucks 


and cars, lined up here for inspection in Honolulu. 
inspections is to ascertain that all vehicles are operated carefully and effi- 


© th the lowest consumption 


way to get government out was 
for labor and management to 
solve their own problems. 
“In the war,” Davis said, “the 
name of Detroit has brought as- 
surance to our fighting men and 
terror to our enemies. After the 
war, Detroit may have the op- 
portunity to become a symbol of 
industrial democracy for the 
world.” 
The alternative, he said, is a re- 
turn to jungle warfare in industry. 
Fear of the unknown in the 
minds and hearts of both sides, 
Davis believes, is one of the 
greatest impediments to collec- 
tive bargaining. To overcome 
that fear, labor and _ industry 
must broaden the field of the 
known and reduce the field of 
the unknown through mutual 
agreements as to what is to be 
included and what excluded 
from collective bargaining agree- 
ments. 
Here is Davis’ pattern for peace: 
Live up to contracts in spirit 
as well as to the letter and 
make them work. Do not start 
arguments on technicalities. 

Install arbitration as the final 

stage in the contract griev- 
ance procedure, and use it instead 
of appealing to WLB in minor dis- 
putes. 

If contracts are about to termi- 

nate, extend them until new 
contracts have been negotiated. 

Employers should not cause 

dissention in their plants by 
challenging the right of a duly 
certified union to represent the 
employees. 

The same holds for unions and 

their raiding tactics. 

When negotiating new con- 

tracts or revising old ones 
make a sincere effort to negotiate 
a settlement. Don’t stall, don’t 
make impossible demands on each 
other and don’t adopt an uncom- 
promising attitude. 

Above all, employers’ should 

impress upon their foremen, 
superintendents and other super- 
visors that the way to get better 
labor relations is to treat the em- 
ployes like human beings. That 
goes for the employe’s side too. 

Johnston’s proposal was this: 
Management will try to re- 

press monopolistic practices, un- 
fair treatment of competitors 
and business racketeers. Labor 
will try to repress monopolistic 
practices, unfair treatment of 
fellow workers and labor rack- 
eteers. 

Financial facts on both sides will 
be open. 

Management will try to reduce 
the number of its “strikes” which 
withhold inventions and products. 
Labor will try to reduce the num- 
ber of strikes which withhold la- 
bor and service. 

Management will trade job se- 
curity and basic income security 
for an honest day’s work every day 
from labor. 

Management will recognize labor 
and refrain from trying to cripple 
labor with unfair regulatory laws. 
Labor will recognize management 
and refrain from trying to destroy 
management by unfair and ruinous 
laws. 


Purpose of the regular 


of gasoline and least tire wear. 































ABOVE IS SHOWN an outlined picture of the Curtiss Navy Helldiver, 
showing the heavily constructed mid-wing section made by various divisions 
of the Chrysler Corp. Among other equipment housed in the center-wing are 
the landing gears, bombs and _ racks, and guns and ammunition. To the 
mid-wing are attached the fuselage and wing tips. The construction of this 
center-wing makes accurate power-dives possible against enemy ships and 
strongholds, it is said. 


Work of ODT Advisors Hailed 
In Deferring Mechanics 


(Continued from Page 1) 


approximately 65 percent recom- 
mendations for deferment on the 
basis solely of the mechanic’s es- 
sentiality to the war effort and 
his importance to the effectiveness 
of a shop that is confining its 
maintenance facilities at least 90 
percent to the maintenance of cars 
and trucks vital to the war effort. 


One reason why this percentage 
seems to run as high as it does, 
according to W. J. Hollinger, 
chairman of the Advisory commit- 
tee and branch manager for Mack 
trucks, is that most requests have 
been weighed carefully either by 


an appeal immediately and requests 
the privilege of appealing in person 
before the local board. 

Then and only then should the 

employer make the last resort 
appeal to the President of the 
United States and only then if one 
or more members of the board of 
appeal have dissented from the 
classification of the registrant. The 
appeal to the President is taken 
by filing a written notice of appeal 
with the local board or signing the 
“Appeal to the President” on the 
Selective Service Questionnaire 
Form 40, in the same manner as 
appealing to the board of appeal. 


the employers before they were Epitor’s Note: As local selec- 
sent in or by the local selective! jtijs6 service boards are prac- 
service board and represent prac-| ticglly autonomous and_ their 


tically borderline cases. 


Another reason, too, is that in 
this area such a high percentage 
of mechanics and other mainte- 
nance employes have already been 
drafted or have gone into war 
work plants that the mechanics 
left are usually older and men 
who have spent years in their 
present jobs or in the same line 
of work, usually in this area. 


To simplify the work of the 
local selective service boards and 
their own work, this labor sub- 
committee is sending out to every 
employer who requests a defer- 
ment for a mechanic, parts man- 
ager or other essential employe, 
a letter that not only informs 
the employer or the various steps 
he must take before his request 
will get consideration, but also 
gives him the rights of a draft 
registrant under the law. This 
letter also lists those occupations 
in automotive transportation 
maintenance that have been de- 
clared essential by WMC and 
Selective Service. 


The steps as outlined in this 
letter, which every employer must 
take especially in a critical man- 
power area such as Detroit, are: 

Make application to the nearest 

U. S. Employment Service for 
a replacement for all employes that 
have been or will be reclassified 
into 1-A. 

Make out the request for defer- 

ment on Affidavit-Occupational 
Classification (Industrial) Form 
42A if the registrant is between the 
ages of 22 and 37 inclusive—Form 
42A Special (on green paper) if 
between the ages of 18 to 21 in- 
clusive. 

Write a letter to the local selec- 

tive service board immediately, 
requesting that the board under 
SS memorandum 15B request U. S. 
Employment Service to determine 
the essentiality and_irreplace- 
ability of the man in question. Also 
in those areas where there is an 
ODT Maintenance committee func- 
tioning and its value to the war 
effort has been recognized by Se- 
lective Service, request under 
memorandum 757 or other state 
memorandum number that the lo- 
cal board also request the mainte- 
nance committee to check on the 
man’s essentiality and _ irreplace- 
ability. 

If the man is then ordered for 

induction after taking his physi- 
cal examination, the employer files 


decisions are in most cases final, 
employers should always refrain 
at all time from even suggesting 
that they will carry their appeal 
to the President. Such a state- 
ment usually only serves to irri- 
tate the members of the local 
boards and might well result in 
adverse reaction. 

Under the Detroit ODT Mainte- 
nance committee setup, the labor 
subcommittee has the endorsement 
of Michigan Selective Service and, 
due to the very serious and critical 
situation as it applies to automo- 
tive transportation in this area, its 
services are welcomed and a letter 
memorandum M757 has been sent 
out by Leroy Pearson, State Se- 
lective Service Director, author- 
izing all local boards to avail them- 
selves of the services of the main- 
tenance committee in the checking 
of all such applications for defer- 
ment and for the committee’s 
recommendations On such cases as 
the board wishes this specialized 
advice and intimate knowledge of 
conditions and essentuality. 


S. C. Gas Collections Up 


COLUMBIA, S. C.—Gasoline tax col- 
lections for February totaled $917,956 
a gain of $139,812 over the same montt 
last year, according to the state tax 
commission. 


All Wars End! There'll oe Cars and 


Trucks and Tires to sell again. 


that private business must do bold, 


CED Field Development division; 
Corp.); Theodore O. 





IN MARCH OF TIME’S current movie, “Postwar Jobs,’ Paul G. Hoffman, 
chairman of the board of the Committee for Economic Development, explains 


maximum contribution to high postwar levels of production and employment. 
Left to right, Marion B. Folsom (treasurer, Eastman Kodak Co.), chairman, 


Chairman Hoffman (president, Studebaker 
Yntema, research director. G 











































(Continued from Page 1) 
cided to sacrifice war production 
if necessary in order to build a 
young man’s army. 

Military requirements call fo 
the combat use of virtually every 
| available able-bodied man in the 
i}country under 26, Nelson is re 
| ported to have told the committee. 

Under terrific pressure from 
; various groups in industry and 
agriculture, governmental leaders 
| appeared, nevertheless, to be hold- 
‘ing firm as of Friday to a polic 
of getting young men for the 
services. ' Re 

“My job is to raise an Army, 
Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
Selective Service director, replied , 
bluntly to a statement during a 
Senate committee hearing that 
| food supply would suffer. 

A similar sentiment was ex- 
pressed by Chairman Andrew J. 
‘May, Kentucky Democrat, who re 
|opened a House Military Affairs 
Committee invvestigation of draft, 
deferment policies with the threat 
of legislation to ban a!l but physi- 
cal deferments for men between, 
18 and 26. 

Later, Col. Francis V. Keesling, 
of Selective Service, told the, 
House committee that the mili- 
tary did not want older men, 
but that younger men had to be (¢ 
deferred in many instances be- 
cause “replacements are not 
available for the most part and 
turnover has not been licked.” 

Keesling accused the War Man- 
power Commission of failing to 
control replacement schedules and 
labor turnover. 

Acting to meet the needs for 
combat, Hershey advised local 
draft boards that military man 
power needs had run behind at the 
rate of 100,000 men a month since 
October. ; 

“We must,” Hershey wrote, “in 
the future make fathers available 
in increasingly greater numbers tc 
meet induction requirements. 

“At the same time, we must se- 
cure men from other classes and 
particularly we must secure men, 
fathers and nonfathers, from the 
group now deferred in industry and 
agriculture.” 

Hershey estimated that the re- 
vised regulation would mean the 
drafting of 200,000 to 250,000 men 
out of the 1,700,000 now deferred 
in agriculture and the 3,204,000 
in war activities. 

By July 1, he said, the armed 
services will need 1,160,000 more 
men. There are only 920,000 in 
sight, leaving the deficit of 240,000 
that must be made up out of those 
now occupationally deferred. 

The new regulations forbid occu- 
pational deferment for men in the 
18-25 age group unless approved by, 
the state director of Selective Serv- 
ice or unless the registrant is en- 
gaged in an occupation specifically 
exempted from this policy by the 
national director of Selective Serv- 
ice. * * © 


PATA Replacement Plan 


Is Cancelled 
PHILADELPHIA. — Philadelphia 
Automobile Trade Assn.’s blanket 


Draft 
| 
| 








































































































replacement schedule, which it 
had negotiated last year after 
sizing up in advance the acute 


manpower shortage that  subse- 
quently developed, has been can- 
celled by State Selective Service 
headquarters. 





to make its 





realistic planning now 
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THE BALD EAGLE is the official emblem of 
these United States. He figures as promi- 
nently in your profit picture as he does on 
our coinage, because he symbolizes the 
aspirational American who has never been content to 


“roost” on the lower limbs of our national economy. 


This aspirational American ... multiplied by millions 


of ambitious men and women ... constitutes your golden 


mean, between the many who have too little and the 


few who have more than enough. 


These “people who give a damn” are now, as always, 


your most permanent, productive market. 


If you, planning your post-war strategy, want a bigger- 
than-average bite of this better-than-average market, 


consider this: 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE is the meat-and-potatoes 
publication of these middle millions . . . the inspiration 
for their aspirations . . . the blueprint of their design 
for living . . . exerting a gravitational pull on their 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, interests that no other magazine can match. 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Bud Schirmer, Detroit Manager . . Bob Woodruff, American Magazine Representative 
The Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., General Motors Building, Detroit, Michigan 


THE HAPPY MEDIUM TO AMERICA’S MIDDLE MILLIONS 
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Prewar Firms to Get Break... 


Keconversion Policy 


Outlined by 


WASHINGTON.—A reconversion 
policy which touched upon many 
of the problems which have been} 
worrying industrialists was out- 
lined last week by Donald M.}| 
Nelson, chairman of the War| 
Production Board. 

Asserting that it is “our policy 
to expand civilian production as it 
becomes possible to do so without 
interference with the over-all war 
program, Nelson _ stated’ these 
views: 


As long as it is necessary to’ 


restrict allocation of materials, 
prewar firms should be favored in 
allotment over firms which are 
seeking to enter a new industry. 

It is a physical impossibility to 

allow all manufacturers in 
each industry to resume production 
at the same time. 


3 Where it can be soundly done, 
. firms first returned to civilian 
manufacture should market part 
of their output through other com- 
panies in the same industry which 
are still working on war contracts. 

Nelson emphasized in his state- 
ment, which was in reply to a 
letter from Senator Maloney, of 
Connecticut, that he was opposed 
to any policy in peacetime which 
would prevent new competition. 

“It is my view that controls 
should be relaxed whenever they 
cease to be necessary to war pro- 
duction. However, the need for 
controls is obviously going to con- 
tinue for some time. 

“Even in the case of material 
which is in good supply today, if 
suddenly the controls were re- 
laxed, another shortage would be 
likely to occur, injuring produc- 
tion for war. 

“As for component parts, I 
would estimate that in the con- 
sumers durable goods field there 
are 20 to 30 industries which re- 
quire power motors, heavy castings, 
and engines. 

“Restrictions on new companies 
which want to enter an industry 
for the first time will undoubtedly 
be needed until the now critical 
components and materials are in 
easy supply. 

“Certainly, so long as wartime 
controls are retained, materials 
and components should not be 


Restrictions Tightened 


On Tractor Tires 

WASHINGTON.—Only when the 
present rear-wheel tractor tire is 
worn beyond the recapping stage 
may ration certificates be issued by 
local boards to purchase new rear- 
wheel tractor tires, the Office of 
Price Administration said last 
week. 

Previously, where recapping fa- 
cilities were unavailable or inade- 
quate at any one time in an area, 
a farmer was permitted to get a 
ration certificate from his board to 
buy either a new front or rear- 
wheel tractor tire even though the 
tire to be replaced was recappable. 


~ 


WPB 


allocated to these new firms until 
firms already established in the 
affected industries, and which 
are in a position to resume 
production of their former prod- 
ucts, have received their just 
allocations.” 

As for the question of allowing 
all producers of a certain product 
to resume production at the same 
time, Nelson said that while he 
would like to follow such a course, 
it would not be possible to do so. 

“If,” he said, “without inter- 
ference with the war effort, we can 
give a manufacturer in a _ non- 
critical manpower area materials 
and parts to resume production of 
things the civilian economy needs, 
I think it is to the public interest 
that we do so without waiting 
until another concern in a critical 
area is permitted to resume 
production.” 

Nelson said that it was neces- 
sary to assure production of re- 
pair and maintenance parts and 
some consumer items “even 
though the effects on competitive 
situations may be painful.” 

Taking up the question of dis- 
tribution of consumer goods manu- 
factured by firms who were 
allowed to start first, Nelson said 
that where it may be done 
soundly, he favored a policy of 
requiring that part of the output 
be marketed through other firms 
in the same industry which are 
tied up with war contracts. 

“In some industries, however,” 
Nelson said, “serious practical 
obstacles would have to be over- 
come before such an arrangement 
could be put into effect. This is 
a problem requiring individual 
consideration of and by each in- 
dustry involved.” 

Nelson said that in the future 
WPB would participate with the 
armed services in decisions on 
cutbacks of war orders. 

The final decision on whether a 
cutback is necessary will rest with 
the military, which will collaborate 
with WPB on where the cutback 
is to be made. 

+ 7 * 


Senator Truman Protests 


Policy on New Firms 
WASHINGTON.—The statement 
by WPB Chairman Donald M. 
Nelson that new firms in an indus- 
try would get allocations only after 
prewar firms had received theirs 
brought a protest last week from 


Senator Truman, chairman of the g 


Senate’s war conduct investigating 
committee. 

“This is not in line with our 
idea on how resumption of civilian 
production should be handled,” 
Truman said. 

Earlier in the week the Truman 
committee had recommended that 
a manufacturer be allowed _ to 
make any article he desires to 
make and thinks he has the facili- 
ties to make as soon as materials 
and manpower are available and 
war contracts are lacking. 


ae * Se ee 
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ENROUTE TO ANOTHER Army base, Lt. Col. R. F. Gloster recently paid 


a surprise visit to his former Studebaker associates in South 


here 


assistant sales manager; K. B. Elliott, 


Bend. Shown 


efore a background of a Studebaker military truck are A. J. Chanter, 


vice-president; Lt. Col. (prewar Stude- 


baker assistant sales manager) Gloster, and M. S. Brooks, acting sales manager. 


FOB FACTORY 


The ‘Stoose?: Ideas 
On the Loose 


By A. H. Allen 


A wonderful bird is the stoose 
Wth neck twice as loing as 
goose; 
He’s not like a pelican 
Or even a helican, 
To us, he’s “ideas on the loose.” 


a 


The stoose sticks his neck out 
And says, Get the heck out; 
Make way for a lot of new things! 
Get ready to take ’em 
As fast as I make ’em 
On wheels or on legs or on wings. 
* * * 

The “stoose,” in case you are 
wondering, is the Stout goose, new 
trademark conceived by the inde- 
fatigable Bill Stout, now operating 
the Stout Research division of Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. Bill 
has quite a staff of engineers and 
designers in Dearborn working on 
new ideas in the aircraft field, such 
as helicabs, helicopters, ornithop- 
ters, lightweight engines, etc. 

The ornithopter, incidentally, is 
one of those far-reaching dreams 
along the lines of a flapping-wing 
airplane, with the dragon-fly the 
basic model. 


Stull Far 


From Practical 

ANNOUNCEMENT of the new 
jet propulsion airplane which Bell 
Aircraft in Buffalo is _ building, 
using twin en- 
gines patterned 
after the British 
designs of Capt. 
Frank Whittle, 
has captured the 
popular fancy 
but it is still a 
long way from 
the practical 
stage. Basically, 
the jet engine 
comprises a gas 
turbine and 
blower compres- 
sor mounted on the same shaft. 
Air intake at the front is com- 
pressed, mixed with fuel, ignited 
and passed in part through the 
turbine which powers the compres- 
sor. The jet emerging from the 
rear of the engine provides the 
reactive force which propels the 
plant. 


Super speeds, perhaps in the 
range above the speed of sound, 
seem likely, with efficiency of the 
engine improving as speeds go 
up and density of the surround- 
ing atmosphere goes down. Prin- 
cipal disadvantage at the mo- 
ment is excessively high fuel con- 
sumption. Most any type of hy- 
drocarbon fuel can be used, in- 
cluding alcohol, low-octane gas, 
kerosene, paraffins, etc. 

oe x * 


PT Boats 


Knock ’Em Off 


LIEUT.-COMM. John Bulkeley 
regaled newsmen in Detroit last 
week with tales of how his torpedo 
boat PT squadrons picked off Jap- 
anese supply barges in the New 
Guinea campaign. Although he 
made it sound as easy as shooting 
ducks in a barrel, it was probably 


* 


YOU MAY THINK you are looking through a super-telescope when you! not quite that simple. 


first glance at this picture. 


A long line of fuselage sections for Martin B-26 


Marauder bombers nein Sones in a Hudson plant in Detroit has that appearance. 


Skilled workers are p 


cing miles of vital wiring in the fuselages. 


The Japs used these barges to 
transport men and supplies from 


rear bases to advanced bases, 
and surprisingly enough some of 
the diesel-powered barges proved 
to be quite sturdy and difficult 
to puncture, even though the 
PT’s trained their $7-millimeter 
cannon on them. But an esti- 
mated 90 percent of them were 
knocked off by Bulkeley’s boys. 


* * * 


Marine Engines 


Rated High 

THE PACKARD marine engines 
powering these PT boats, three to 
the ship, are typical of American 
ingenuity and precision automotive 
workmanship. Rated around 1,500 
horsepower each but easily capable 
of exceeding this figure, the en- 
gines push the 77-foot PT boats 
along at a neat clip of 40 knots. 
Naturally they are somewhat on 
the gas hog side, three of them 
burning up several hundred gal- 
lons of gasoline an hour at top 
speed. But they are rugged and de- 
pendable, their normal life ex- 
pectancy of 300 hours having been 
exceeded threefold on many oc- 
casions in operational service. 


An interesting part of the en- 
gine’s construction is the 0.031- 
.inch stainless steel water jacket 
which is welded around each of 
the 12 cylinder barrels. The job 
of making these welds water- 
tight proved a tough one, due to 
the tendency of the thin jacket 
to buckle under welding heat. 
After spending a good many 
thousands of dollars to set up 
electric seam welding machines, 
Packard finally had to discard 
them and go to gas welding by 
hand, preheating the jacket in 
special jigs before welding. 

of # * 


TOOL STEEL, from which the 
thousands of cutting tools required 
in production machinery are 
shaped, not so long ago was one 
of the most critical items in the 
war effort. Now it is virtually a 
drug on the market. 


There are profit-making opportunities 
in AN Want Ads. See inside back-cover. 


Gasoline 


(Continued from Page 1) 

; luctantly,” Administrator Cheste 
| Bowles said. “But we are enter- 
|ing a period in which critical de- 
mands will be made on our limited 
supplies of gasoline, and we are 
entering it with supplies that are 
sharply limited as the result of 
war demands. 

“In January, when we_ should 
have been saving gasoline to 
cushion us against the accelerated 
demand to come, we used prac- 
tically all that was allotted to us. 
Now in February and so far in 
March we have been using up even 
more than the quotas set by the 
Petroleum Administrator for War. 
In the next three months, spring 
planting and other seasonal needs 
will raise consumption sharply, 
probably as much as 18 or 20 per 
cent judging from last year’s ex- 
perience. 

“The Petroleum Administrato 
for War and the Office of Defense 
Transportation have done their 
best to make larger amounts avail- 
able for civilian use. However, with 
the heavy military demands, it will 
be impossible to increase quotas 
enough to meet the _ increased 
seasonal needs. 

“The situation must be faced— 
and faced quickly and honestly. 
We cannot afford to have farm 
tractors idle for lack of fuel, 
last May. There is no present 
alternative but to cut rations 
as happened on the East Coast 
sufficiently to bring consump- 
tion within civilian quotas. 


“Meanwhile a lot of gasoline is 
continuing to flow into the blac 
market. The situation is critical. 
However, motorists are beginning 
to recognize that their full co 
operation is necessary for any con- 
trol of the black market. The 
petroleum industry and filling sta- 
tion men are cooperating. And we 
have set up within our Own en- 
forcement organization a staff of 
special agents, organized with the 
advice of Secret Service and 
backed with all the resources 0 
that experienced agency. 


“Our final objective of course is 
to smash the ring leaders of these 
operations—the inner circles of 
gangdom that are directing th 
burglarizing of local boards, the 
printing of counterfeit ration cur- 
rency, and the wholesale market- 
ing of these contraband wares.” 


Highlights in the ration changes, 


1. When the A-11 coupons be- 
come valid March 22 for all parts 
of the country except the Atlantic 
Seaboard, they will have to last 
three months instead of two. 


2.In the five Pacific states 
California, Oregon, Washington, 
Nevada, and Arizona—the maxi 
mum amount of driving for which 
B rations will be granted will be 
cut from 460 to 400 miles a month 
This means that in these five 
states where allocations have been 
reduced the most, gasoline los 
through the A cut can be restored 
only for war-plant workers, doc- 
tors and others meeting the spe 
cial eligibility requirements for C 
ration. 

3. In the middle of the country; 
motorists holding a B ration who 
meet the requirements on car 
pooling and need additional gaso- 
line may apply for more. | 


alee alinelan hia leelea en! 


THESE ARE THE MEN who had the most to do with Dodge’s record in 


the 
serving as navigation ‘‘brains’’ in naval 
vice-president and general manager of 


Dodge and vice-president and general manager of Chrysler Corp.; 
Gyro Compass division, Dodge; 
ompass division, 


Knight, superintendent, 
electrical engineer, Gyro 


roduction of the Sperry Gyro-Compass, more than $3,000 of which are no 


vessels. Left to right, Fred J. Lamborn 
Dodge; Herman Weckler, poceinant S 
Arthur Sachse 


Dodge. 
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a Pilots letter advises: 
‘Cetter tu Burck™ 


HE is a three-star mother, 

with one son an Army pilot, 

one a Navy flier, one an Army 

cadet meteorologist—and a war- 
time job of her own to handle. 


When a letter came from the one 
who has been out in the Pacific 
for 15 months—much of the time 
in a big Liberator bomber — she 
passed it on to us, with quite 
needless apologies about “a mere 
mother’s pride” in her son’s good 
efforts. 


She sent it on because her son 
wrote: 


“These engines I fly behind are 
built by Buick, so I have the ut- 
most faithinthem. Y ou take care 
of them and they'll take care of 
you.” 


And you can be mighty sure that 
made us feel good. 


But listen to what the mother 
added and see if you wouldn’t 
feel both proud and a bit humble 
in the face of such obvious appre- 
ciation: 


“Thank God,” she wrote, “that 


Keep America Strong 


BUY WAR BONDS 


if our modern machines must be 
used as instruments of war, 
Buick does build them. It means 
much to us mothers of men that, 
as they defy death in the skies, 
you have done your best to see 
them through.” 


Yes, we have done our best. And 
we are glad that best has been 
good enough to give fighting men 
faith in Buick-built war goods. 


But who wouldn't try to better 
his best when to such faith you 
have added the sincere gratitude 
of mothers who send their sons 


to fight for usP 


Certainly we shall — every hour 
of every day—from now till 
Victory! 


Every Sunday Afternoon — GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR — NBC Network 


BUICK pivision or GENERAL MOTORS 











Hydrovac, 


vacuum power braking 
single, compact self-contained unit, 
Willis stated. 

Unlike conventional brake sys- 
tems, the Hydrovac is connected 
hydraulically, 
chancial linkage to vehicle master 
brake cylinders and wheel cylin- 
ders, it was said. The hydraulic 
lines eliminates the need for exter- 
nal levers and linkage, making for 
simplified installation. 
signers have unlimited latitude in 


rr 
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New Vacuum Brake System 
Now on 500,000 Vehicles 


SOUTH BEND. 
combat service almost immediately 
its introduction, a _ revolu- 
tionary new vacuum-power brak- 
ing system, most recent develop- 
ment in Bendix Aviation Corp.’s 
25-year brake-engineering history, 
now equips 
American and United Nations mili- 
tary vehicles, 
sales director of Bendix Products 
revealed here last week. 


the location of the Hydrovac, ac- 
cording to Willis. 

In addition to these features, the 
Hydrovac combines physical actua- 
tion of brakes with power braking 
and provides unimpaired physical 
actuation in the event the power 
system fails because of accidental 
damage or other causes, it was 
explained. 

“Before it became possible for us 
to introduce the Hydrovac gener- 


— Pressed into 


more than _ 500,000 


Frank B. Willis, 


as the Bendix BK {ally either in new manufacturing 
the improved system|or replacement fields, military de- 
all the elements of|mands far the unit in motorized 

into alequipment absorbed production 


nearly 100 percent before Pearl 
Harbor,” Willis pointed out. 
Military orders for Hydrovac 
units now call for deliveries nearly 
double those of 1943. 
While meeting the Army’s in- 
creased demands, it was stated, 


instead of by me- 


the corporation’s South Bend plant 
will be able to fill a limited per- 
centage of orders for industrial 
replacements under proper govern- 
ment priorities to meet the needs 


Youhave: 


Vehicle de- 


‘These 486 advertisers in the 
first quarter of 1944 had 
many things to say to man- 
agement-men .. . and said 
them in Business Week: 
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Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co. 

Louis Allis Co. 

Aluminum Co. of America 

Aluminum Ore Co. 

American Air Filter Co. 

American Appraisal Co, 

American Brass Co. 

American Central Mfg. Co. 
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Antifreeze Output Set 


At 52,700,000 Gallons 

WASHINGTON.—The War 
Production Board last week in- 
formed its antifreeze industry 
advisory committee that the al- 
location for antifreezes next 
= would be 52,700,000 gal- 
ons. 

Members of the committee, it 
was stated, agreed with a WPB 


proposal that 2 percent of this 
year’s production be kept un- 
committed as a reserve pool 


until after Jan. 1. This will 
make supplies available to WPB 
officials for use in_ relieving 
emergency situations under the 
powers created by a_ recent 
amendment to the antifreeze 
limitation order, it was ex- 
plained. 


of essential transportation. 

Hydrovac units now in produc- 
tion for installation on military 
vehicles of 1% tons or over are of 
the so-called tandem power cylin- 
der type, it was explained. This 
design divides the power cylinder 
into two compartments, each pro- 
vided with a piston, thus doubling 
braking power. 
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Strong-Arm Buyer Booted 


Protests of Philadelphia Dealers Halt 
Pressure Purchases of New Cars 





PHILADELPHIA. — Efforts to 
force dealers to part with new cars 
in sales to a single customer have 
been brought to an end by the 
combined protest of automobile 
dealers in this city. 


The Yellow Cab Co. agreed last 
week to halt the activities of a 
constable who, flourishing certifi- 
cates for new cars and his status 
as a constable, had been contacting 
dealers in the name of the firm. 

The story, brought to light first 
at a recent luncheon meeting of 
the Philadelphia Automobile Trade 
Assn., goes like this: 

The cab company had certificates 
for 70 new cars, and assigned a 
regular constable to the job of 
buying them from dealers. Armed 
with a list of new car stocks owned 
by dealers (how he got it nobody 
knows) he visited dealers and tried 
to buy all the new cars in sight. 

It was established at the meeting 
that if the dealer, loathe to make 
the sale under the circumstances, 
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denied he had the cars, the con 
stable would flash the list before 
him and intimate that he’d report, 
the dealer to “the authorities” i 
he didn’t sell the new cars. 

Overawed by the display of wha 
appeared to be official sanction, a 
least one dealer sold the constable 
three cars. Each of the certifi- 
cates in his possession was good 
for five cars. 

OPA, it was disclosed at the 
meeting, had been contacted and 
had denied the constable rated any 
preferential treatment. Spokesmen 
for the agency were said to have 
agreed with inquiring dealers that 
the best way for the men in the 
trade to handle the constable if he 
persisted in his objectionable tact-, 
ics would be to “throw him out.” 

Following crystallization of the 
dealers’ point of view at the meet-, 
ing, however, the cab company was 
contacted and apprised of the 
behavior of its agent. It agreed, 
to call him off. 


Repair Shops 
Get OK to Buy 
Small Motors 


WASHINGTON.—The War Pro- 
duction Board has ruled that re- 
pair shops may now use the AA-3 
preference rating assigned them 
by Controlled Materials Plan Regu- 
lation 9-A to obtain fractional 
horsepower motors from dealers, 
wholesalers or motors agencies, it 
was announced last week. 

The AA-3 rating of CMP regu- 
lation 9-A was assigned on Nov. 
25, 1943, to electricians, plumbers, 
motor rewinders, electrical con- 
tractors, carpenters, blacksmith 
shops and farm machinery, radio, 
refrigeration, boiler, automotive, 
upholstery and bicycle repair shops 
to enable them to obtain more 
readily parts and materials for 
their operations, WPB ‘explained. 

Any dealer, wholesaler, or motor 
agency having fractional horse- 
power motor for sale is required 
to honor the AA-3 rating from 
repair shops if the motors in stock 
are not needed to fill orders bear- 
ing better preference ratings. How- 
ever, the buyer must be willing to 
meet the seller’s regularly estab- 
lished prices and terms of sale or 
payment. 

Any seller who fails or refuses 
to accept an order bearing @& 
preference rating may be required 
upon written request of the per- 
son placing the order, to give his 
reasons in writing for such failure 
or refusal. 








Gasoline Magic 


Oil Men Praised for Aid 
On 100-Octane 


WASHINGTON. — Sixty-five per- 
cent of the increased production of 
100-octane aviation gasoline by the 
United Nations in the two years 
following Pearl Harbor was figura- 
tively “wrung out of a hat” by 
chemical magic and mechanical 
adjustments, Petroleum Adminis- 
trator for War Harold L. Ickes 
said last week. 

“Our situation was so desperate 
we couldn’t wait for new plants to 
be built,” the Administrator said. 
“So, in spite of the fact that 41 
major units were completed by 
last Dec. 31, only 35 percent of our 
increased production since Pearl 
Harbor and 20 percent of the total 
output of 100-octane in 1942 and 
1943 came from the new plants. 
For the rest we must credit the 
ingenuity of petroleum industry. 
Without it our tremendous air 
offensive would never have been 
possible. 


“I cannot reveal the extent of 
the total increase in aviation fuel 
production, but in two years we 
were able to boost our supply con- 
siderably more than 100 percent 
without counting the output from 
new facilities.” 


Wilcox Heads ASTE Unit 


DETROIT.—Grant S. Wilcox jr., as- 
sistant master mechanic for Plymouth, 
now heads the Detroit Chapter 1 of the 
American Society of Tool Engineers as 
chairman. Wilcox was elected to the 
post at a previous general meeting and 
wes installed last week. 
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When Dr. Appia presented this little book to Clara Barton, the American Red Cross was born. 


99 


hat saves 


our men...on every battlefield! 


Or all the printed words 
which have inspired noble 
deeds, none, perhaps, have 
done so much as those in a 
little book called, in English, 
“A Memory of Solferino.” 


Written by a young Swiss named Henri Dunant, 
they told the story of what he had seen in “the most 
murderous blood bath of the century” « . . a battlefield 
strewn with the bodies of 40,000 killed and wounded. 


A delicate, high-minded young woman, an Ameri- 
can, read these words while she was recuperating in 
Switzerland from four years of bitter toil as a nurse 
on the battlefields of our Civil War. They brought 
back thei scenes she, herself,-had witnessed. They 
caused her there highly to resolve to establish in 
America the Red Cross. 


From that day forth Clara Barton devoted herself 
to this gigantic task. Through newspaper articles and 
pamphlets she stirred millions of her countrymen to 
the need. She never stopped until this country had 
signed the Treaty of Geneva, and she had made “the 
greatest mother in the world” a reality. 


IT Is IMPORTANT TO NOTE that the “little book” which 
had such a profound influence on Clara Barton's life, and 
ours, was a true, human document. 


Ever since the printed word began to enlighten the dark- 
ness of the middle ages it has been the stories of people 
which have had such influence. 


Stories of their heartaches and sufferings . . . of their mis- 
takes and misfortunes . . . of their triumphs and achieve- 
ments ... such as are carried into more than 7,750,000 
homes every week by The American Weekly. 


Not only their personal stories, but those of their great 
hope-giving discoveries . . . in science and medicine... in 
history and art . . . in music, religion and human relations. 
Told in such a way that they are vivid, understandable, and 
rememberable to millions, yet so authentic that they are 
used in the classrooms of many schools and colleges. 


Through such stories, The American Weekly, the maga- 
zine distributed through 20 great Sunday newspapers from 


coast to coast, establishes and develops widely, throughout 
American life, that priceless habit of Reading . . . which, 
as Sir John Herschel said, exerts “a gentle but perfectly 
irresistible coercion over the whole tenor of a man’s char- 
acter and conduct.” 


Who, then, can doubt that the manufacturer who places 
his product or his company in such a setting is tying into 
the greatest force known in advertising? 


Your RED CROSS is at his side 


Today, the American Red Cross, which Clara Barton founded, 
saves lives, helps make life easier, happier, wherever our fight- 
ing men may go. So give generously to the Red Cross War 
Fund solicitor who will call at your door in March. 


THEAMERICAN 


Greatest 
Circulation 


in the World 


\WEBKLY 


“The Nation’s Reading Habit” 


Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Branch Offices: Heanst Buoc., Cuicaco 


Generat Morors Brioc., Derrorr. , - 101 Manterra St., ATLANTA 


5 Winrurop Square, Boston ..... / Arcape Bioc., St. Louis 


Hanna Bioc., CLBvetann 


Epison Bioc., Los Ancetes Heagst Bupc., San Francisco 





AIRCRAFT NEWS 


Auto Makers’ History 
In Plane Field 


By Charles Evans 


Aviation Editor 


THE AVIATION INDUSTRY can work itself into an 
ague of fear these days with any one of an assorted dozen 


of bugaboos. One of them is 


the fear that the automobile 


manufacturers, the pickle canners, the piano builders and 


the gaspipe makers will stay 


when the war is done. 
Others are those awful 


words, “cancellation” and 
“negotiation.” Still others are the 
figures which cold-blooded statis- 
ticians are dishing out about the 
future possibilities of the aviation 
industry. They say, these figuring 
forecasters, that if the aviation in- 
dustry remains at three percent of 
its present volume after the war, 
it will still be twice as large as 
any reasonable expectation would 
warrant. 


But the biggest boogie is that 
people, who don’t belong in the 
industry, will stay in it. Some 
branches of the industry have 
been trying to do something 
about this. The airlines are still 
pushing the Lea bill for reor- 
ganization of the federal aviation 
agencies, a bill which carries with 
it provisions that nobody may 
enter the air transportation field 
except those now in it. One by 
one, people have been noticing 
that that is a bit contrary to the 
old American idea of free enter- 
prise and free competition, and 
the Lea bill, often rewritten, 
now languishes in committee, and 
sharpshooters are behind every 
tree, just waiting for it to show 
its face again. It will probably 
appear again, because the air- 
lines give up hard. 

Manufacturers have no legisla- 
tive friend to make a similar effort 
for them, and their fears of the 
automobile industry are real and 
vivid. Consider this paragraph in a 
recent trade magazine: 

* * * 


Ford’s Work 


In Aviation 


“THERE IS undoubtedly consid- 
erable over-optimism and wishful 


Studebaker’s Venture . 


t 


STUDEBAKER’S VENTURE in the 
Arrowbile of 1935, which was tailless 


in the aviation business 


thinking in connection with avia- 
tion’s place in the postwar world. 
But it would be unfortunate indeed 
if aviation’s advocates and stock- 
holders, after pioneering and bear- 
ing the brunt of developmental and 
engineering costs for lo these many 
years, were to awake one fine 
morning to find Detroit mass-pro- 
ducing a handy, safe and practical 
little aircraft at a tidy profit.” 

The possibility suggests a review 
of what the automobile industry 
has done thus far in aviation. 

In 1908, the Ford Motor Co. 
built an airplane, and powered it 
with a Ford Model T motor. 
That is all that is known of this 
early flying activity of Ford, but 
details are expected in a history 
soon to be published of the avia- 
tion activities of the company. 
Ford’s association with William 
B. Stout, his manufacture of the 
Ford Tri-motor, scores of which 
are still at work 16 years later, 
is better known. During his 
manufacture of this plane Henry 
Ford was also interested in a 
light plane for private use, and 
only the death of a young pilot 
very dear to him caused him to 
drop the project. 

In 1936, the Civil ‘ Aeronautics 
Administration, then called the Bu- 
reau of Air Commerce of the U. S. 
department of commerce, com- 
pleted two years of experiment and 
development to improve private 
owner aircraft in utility, cost, com- 
fort and safety. While this pro- 
gram involved only two automobile 
engines directly, the Ford V-8 and 
the Plymouth, and one indirectly, 
the Essex six, it succeeded in 
focussing attention all over the 
country on the possibility of using 
low-cost automobile engines in air- 


aircraft business was this Waterman 
and could be used as an auto with 


wings detached. The roadable had one wheel in front and two in the rear 


(driven). 


This is one of five Waterman roadable planes bought by Studebaker 


and powered with the company’s 90-horsepower Dictator Six engine. Studebaker 
today says it never seriously considered manufacturing the plane. 


Coes 
es 
a 


HERE 
automobile in 1935. 
one front wheel. 


IS THE STUDEBAKER-WATERMAN Arrowbile 
It was driven through the two rear wheels; had only 


plane as an 


craft and thus reducing airplane 


ownership cost tremendously. 
* * * 


Many Projects 
Were Started 


ONE OF THE planes ordered by 
the CAA was the Arrow Sport, 
built in Lincoln, Neb., powered 
with a converted V-8. The plane’s 
performance did not measure up to 
requirements, and the project was 
dropped. The Plymouth engine, 
converted by the Fahlin Mfg. Co., 
Marshall, Mo., was given the Bu- 
reau’s endurance test for approval, 
but again the airplane involved 
failed to meet minimum perform- 
ance tests, and the Bureau with- 
drew from the project. 

Meanwhile, however, interest 
all over the country grew. At 
Akron two brothers named Funk 
produced a plane of interesting 
performance powered with a 
Ford four-cylinder, model B en- 
gine which they converted. They 
inverted the engine, drilled the 
crankshaft to provide pressure 
lubrication, installed a magneto, 
and produced a two-seater, cabin 
airplane of outstanding perform- 
ance ahd economy. In Missouri, 
another Ford conversion appear- 
ed and was flown successfully by 
@ company later associated with 
Wiley Post. 

In Wisconsin, another Ford con- 
version was accomplished in the 
manufacture of the Tank engine. 
The idea here, and one that even 
today should interest an automo- 
bile manufacturer, was that the 
conversion parts would be quan- 
tity-produced, and applied to a 
quantity-produced engine to lower 
cost. 


Studebaker 


In Picture 

ONE OF THE Bureau’s projects 
was a 300-hour test of the V-belt 
for driving propellers. An Essex 
Six engine was set up at the edge 
of the Newark (N. J.) airport, with 
no attempt made to protect it from 
the usual dust of airport operation, 
and made to swing a propeller with 
two to five V-belts. The engine 
was run at high speed for 300 
hours, eight hours a day. The 
belts stood up, causing the Bureau 
to report: “It is believed that V- 
belts and pulleys provide a safe, 
efficient light, and and economical 
drive suitable for use in airplane 
operation with engines up to 120 
horsepower.” The other interesting 
part of this test was the surprising 
manner in which the automobile 
engine came through, requiring no 
replacements, and ready to start 
on another 300 hours of running 
with valves ground and minor over- 
haul. 

One of the planes bought by 
the Bureau was the Waterman 
tailless. It was a roadable, with 
one wheel in front and two be- 
hind, and wings that could be 
detached quickly and _ stored. 
Studebaker Corp. became inter- 
ested in this plane, and ordered 
five planes from Waldo Water- 
man of California, powered with 
Studebaker Dictator 90-hp. en- 
gines. This plane, seating two 
persons, turned in a promising 
performance in the short time it 
was kept in the public eye. 

Daily at the 1937 National Air 
Races, three of these planes gave 
the audience a preview of what 
they might someday expect as a 
personal plane. It was designed 
to shed and store its wings at the 
airport and drive on into town 
under its own power. 

Studebaker today says: “Better 
say it was a Waterman project,” 
because the “Studebaker Corp. did 
not seriously contemplate manufac- 
ture.” At the time, however, the 
general impression was that Stude- 
baker dealers were likely to have 
a line of roadable planes to exhibit 
alongside their cars. What hap- 
pened to all five of the planes is 
not known today. One was cracked 
up, one was dismantled at South 
Bend and a third was taken to the 
West Coast by Waldo Waterman, 
the designer. One of these planes 
is now in or near Detroit where 
Waterman, still interested in the 
roadable plane, is working with 
William B. Stout doing research 
for Consolidated Aircraft Corp. 


* * * 


Car Engine 


Adds Weight 
CONVERTED automobile’ en- 
gines must be geared down to turn 


* * 
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Early Ford-Powered Planes... 


FORD ENTERED the airplane business in 1908 when he built a small 


plane, powered by a Model T motor. 


In 1936, a Ford V-8 engine powered 


an experimental Arrow Sport plane built in Lincoln, Neb. Above is the Arrow 


Spit model, 


which was dropped after considerable experimentation. 


HERE IS ANOTHER as airplane—the Funk two-placer (side 


by side). This model was bu 


t by the 


unk brothers in Akron, and was 


powered by a Ford Model B engine which they had converted. 


THE FORD MODEL B engine which powered the Funk airplane. 


ee 


The 


engine is inverted, the shaft drilled for pressure oiling and magneto installed 


for ignition. 


They are water cooled, which adds 
to the weight. None of the conver- 
sions referred to weighed less than 
five pounds per horsepower. 


The airplane had to be larger 
to carry this extra weight. The 
larger airplane showed lower 
performance because of this 
greater weight. The old ques- 
tion of compromising comes up 
forcibly in engine weight, and the 
final decision must be whether 
the low cost justifies the low 
performance. 

As of today, no conversions of 
car engines for planes are known 
to be afoot in the aviation indus- 
try. Aeronautical engineers, still 
looking for lower cost in order to 
make airplanes more popular, are 
impressed with the progress made 
in design of aircraft engines, but 
they point to progress all along the 
line, including the important: field 


of fuel. 


ea * 


Cites Advantages 
Of Car Engines 


THE WINNER and still cham- 
pion of quantity production is the 
automobile manufacturer, despite 
the performance of aircraft fac- 
tories by which, for example, the 
man hours necessary to build a 
certain fighter airplane have been 
reduced from 32,000 in 1941 to 7,000 
in 1944. If a suitable powerplant 
could roll off the automobile factory 
assembly lines in proper numbers, 
the day of quantity production of 
planes and consequent lower cost 
would be much nearer. 

With an automobile engine 


* 


propellers at 1,700 to 2,000 rpm.| under the hood of his plane, the 


private owner would start with 
one great advantage: everywhere, 
he would find competent me- 
chanics for maintenance and re- 
pair. In addition, for those who 
like to tinker—and many young 
Americans spend their adoles- 
cence repairing the family car 
and keeping jalopies going—there 
is a great phychological advan- 
tage in using a familiar type of 
engine. The automobile engine 
would bring the airplane custom- 
er right into the dealer’s sales- 
room, too. 

For vision, it is preferable to 
have the engine out of the nose of 
the average pilot’s plane. When it 
is mounted inside the fuselage, 
swinging a pusher propeller as in 
the case of the Waterman, it fa- 
cilitates the task of making the 
plane roadable, is easily accessible 
for maintenance and has certain 
other advantages. Roadability and 
aeronautic stability requirements 
indicate a low mounting of the 
engine weight, and this suggests 
the possibility of an inexpensive 
and reliable belt drive to turn the 
propeller. Belts have improved 
since 1936. 

Whether automobile manufactur- 
ers stay in the aviation business 
manufacturing planes or plane 
powerplants, there is the definite 
possibility that one of them will 
come up with a conversion of his 
quantity-produced engine which 
will be adaptable for air use. He 
is certain to get the reception from 
the aviation industry accorded a 
man in a ladies’ restroom, but he 
may be the answer to low-cost, 
popular flying. 
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Plea for Planning Now 


Delay May Cost Chance to Prepare 
For Balanced Postwar Program 


cpitor’s Note: This is_ the 
eleventh in a series of articles 
discussing the postwar potentials 
for automobile dealers. 
By Robert M. Finlay 
Associate Editor 
DETROIT.—The passing of the 
recent peace scare appears to have 
slowed up the tempo of postwar 
planning, bringing about, accord- 
ing to some observers, an _ un- 
healthy situation as far as the auto 
dealer is concerned. 


The danger lies in the fact that 
the dealer who needs additional 
facilities or new facilities may 
miss the opportunity to plan for 
a balanced postwar program of 
sales and service. 

At this point, when the balance 
has swung so far over to service, 
the dealer recognizes its value and 
intends to keep his service business 
after the war, for he knows that 
it will carry him through lean 
years of selling. But it is felt that 
if the dealer delays his planning 
until after the war starts, his wise 
intentions may be shoved aside in 
the long-awaited flood of sales. 

Feeling Pointed Up 

The feeling that it is plan now 
or never was pointed up last week 
in a number of places. 

Verne L. Murray, acting general 
sales manager of Pontiac, asked 


the following question in the 
Pontiac Chieftain, dealer house 
organ: 


“What is going to happen when 
cars are manufactured again and 
dealers are required to condition 
new cars and recondition used 
cars in greater number than they 
have ever done in the past. 

“If your present building is filled 
with customer labor today, where 
will you handle this additional 
work ? 

“Crowd your customers out the 
door, which has been done many 
times in the past, or are you going 
to get larger facilities or additional 
facilities?” 

Waiting for Customers 

If the customers are pushed out 
the door, they won’t have far to 
go, it appears from a recent speech 
by Ray Shaw, president of the 
Chek-Chart Corp., before’ the 
Illinois Petroleum Marketers Assn. 

Speaking of service stations, he 
said: 

“I think we’re going to see 
some further development in the 
field of engine tuneup and ad- 
justment. The trend in repairing 
has been against heavy repairs 
and more to the replacement of 
entire parts. 

“A car owner, for example, sel- 
dom has repairs made on his 
carburetor, generator or starter. 
If such parts go bad, an entire unit 
is replaced and, in a few minutes, 
the car is back in tip-top shape. 

“These replacements, along with 
adjustments, constitute what I call 
‘screw driver, monkey wrench, and 
pliers’ tuneup, and I believe the 
motorist is going to expect our 
super stations to go a step farther 
than they have in the past and 
provide this service.” 


Now Is the Time 


Just as service stations are 
planning now for the postwar 
period, Murray believes that auto 
dealers should plan now. 

“Don’t,” he says, “take the at- 
titude that there is plenty of 
time. You can get ready now 
without competing with every 
other dealer in town. 

“Now is the time to think about 
it. Now is the time to plan for 
it. Maybe it is a better building, 
or maybe it is going to require 
that you rent outside space—maybe 
you wouldn’t want to do that now, 
but certainly it wouldn’t hurt to 
do some checking. Find out what 
you are going to do, and then make 
your plans.” 

Sees Real Program 

Murray points out that over the 
years the factories and the dealers 
have talked a good service job but 
have failed to do one until the war 
came along. Then, he said, for the 
first time the majority of dealers 
tried to do a really good service 
job. 

“We feel,” he said, “that real 
progress has been made, _ but 
nothing more tragic could happen 
to Pontiac than for us to go back 


as we did before the war and 
literally force our owners to buy} 
their service, some place else. 


“Unless a dealer accepts the 
responsibility of hiring additional 
people, getting additional facili- 
ties and space to handle new-car 
conditioning and used-car recon- 
ditioning, he has no alternative 
other than to push his owners 
out into the street. And with 
them, he’ll lose his chance for a 
very bright future.” 


However, indications that other 
figures in the auto business ex- 
pected auto dealers to make pro- 
visions to keep their service busi- 
ness after the war were seen in 
Shaw’s speech. 

“Don’t forget, though,” he said, 
“that you will have some competi- 
tion for that business. Car deal- 
ers are becoming aware of the 
need for expansion of their service 
business. They have learned what 
happens to profits when they have 
no new cars to sell. Well, they’re 
going to hit lubrication hard, to 
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get business from owners of 
| makes of cars.” 
Maintenance Trend 
Shaw says that in the postwar 


automotive market the dominant 
note in selling will be maintenance 
service, for two reasons. 

1. On the home front, the aver- 
age driver, once the greatest 
waster of horsepower in all time, 
is learning the lesson of conserva- 
tion during the war. 

2. On the fighting front, soldiers 
are learning the importance of 
keeping their equipment fighting 
fit in this mechanized war, and 
they will return with a greater 
appreciation for service. 

“Do you think,” Shaw asks, “that 
the boys from the armed forces are 
going to forget the lessons they 
learned while in service, about tak- 
ing care of equipment? 

“Do you think the motorists here 
at home are going to forget the 
lessons they have learned about the 
value of conservation maintenance 
—making vehicles, tires and parts 
last as long as possible? Do you 
think your customers are going to 
put up with sloppy work after 
the war?” 





“Dealers Tell Me,” by John O. Munn. 


is an open forum for the expression oi 


dealers’ opinions. 
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| KRhode Island Survey Stresses 


‘Urgent Need of Conservation 


PROVIDENCE (UTPS) The 
urgent need for greater care and 
maintenance of automobiles was 
emphasized last week by the 
Governor's Commission on Metro- 
politan Transportation in its first 
annual report. 

The commission reported that if 
car scrapping continues at the 
present rate Rhode Island _ will 
probably reach the “irreducible 
minimum” of automobiles required 
to meet minimum transportation 


requirements by the end of next | 


year. 
The minimum figure is 
120,000 cars by the commission. 
There are now about 150,000 regis- 
tered cars in Rhode Island 


set at/| 


survey is also 
The postwar trans- 
problem, the commission de- 
clared, is to maintain the present 
proportion of off-peak riding on 
public transportation facilities and 
to plan transit changes based on 
carefully analyzed data collected 
now and measured periodically. 

The survey would be conducted 
by the American Transit Assn. in 
co-operation with state and mu- 
| nicipal postwar planning groups 
under the _ direction of Leslie 
Williams, engineer-director of the 
commission and city planning en- 
<r for the association. 


transportation 
recommended 
port 


and | 
22,000 were scrapped last year. 'New-Car Sales 


The report urged continuance of 


the education of motorists regard- 
ing “the need of stretching the life 


of the car as well as conserving 


| Steady in Detroit 


DETROIT.—New cars registered 





tires and gasoline by greater care |in Wayne County during February 
and maintenance.” Continuance of | totaled 185, compared with 187 for 
the staggered hours and group-|February, 1943, the Detroit Auto 


riding programs is also 


mended. 


VaR 


sells its outdoors for 


$200,000,000 a year 


ISCONSIN’S wealth of woods and waters, 
its climate and location have made this state 


the summer playground of the middle west 


Pre-war traffic counts on main highways enter- 
ing the state indicate more than 4,000,000 tourists, 
vacationers and summer residents come to Wis- 
consin by automobile alone in the summer months 


This tourist and outdoor recreation industry, in 
normal years, brings more than $200,000,000 an- 
nually into Wisconsin. Post-ration days will see 
this business leap to new high levels. 





In Wisconsin, tenth state in 


A comprehensive postwar public 


recom- | Dealers Assn. announced last week. 


Used car sales totaled 2,684 last 
’ month. 
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manufacturing and 


sixth in farm income, this big tourist business is 
another “extra.” It is one of the many basic and 
varied income sources which make The Milwau- 
kee Journal market one of the steadiest in any 


economic weather 
build for permanence 


There is no better place to 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
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AUTOMOTIVE WASHINGTON 


World Oil Probe 


Started by 


Senate 


By William Ullman 
Washington Correspondent 
THE UNITED STATES SENATE last week, by unani- 
mous vote, initiated an 11-man investigation of the world 
petroleum situation, centering around the government’s 
recently announced Arabian oil deal and looking toward 
a national oil policy. 


congressional formulation of 

Washington, meanwhile, 
having drawn London into an 
agreement to hold an Anglo- 


American conference on postwar 
international petroleum  develop- 
ment, continued to mark time with 
scarcely concealed impatience for 
the British government to name its 
delegation to the meeting which is 
to be held here. 

The $25,000 petroleum-investiga- 
tion resolution was introduced by 
Senators Brewer, of Maine, and 
Moore of Okla- 
homa, in the 
week following 
the Feb. 5 an- 
nouncement by 
Harold L. Ickes, 
petroleum admin- 
istrator for war, 
of the  govern- 
ment’s plan to 
help American 
oil companies de- 
velop their con- 
cessions in Saudi 
Arabia and 


Ullman 


Kuwait. 

The Brewster-Moore resolution 
in its original form proposed a 
nine-man investigating committee, 
comprising three members apiece 
from the Senate Commerce, 
Foreign Relations and Interstate 
Commerce committees. 

However, it was amended by the 
Commerce Committee, headed by 
Senator Bailey, of North Carolina, 
to provide two members from each 
of the aforementioned committees 
plus an additional pair from the 
Public Lands Committee. Vice- 
President Wallace was to appoint 
the ninth member. 

* * ca 


Resolution Changed 


By Lucas Group 


PRIOR TO being acted upon by 
the Senate, the resolution had to 
be approved by the Audit and Con- 
trol Committee, which Senator 
Lucas, of Illinois, heads, and in 
that group action was taken to 
lessen chances of the investigating 
committee being stacked against 
the Administration. 

Senator Lucas’ committee, before 
releasing the resolution for Senate 
action, contrived to have it 
changed to provide for an investi- 
gation by 11 senators, three of 
whom will be picked by Vice- 
President Wallace. 

The resolution calls for a “full 
and complete investigation” of 
petroleum resources, production 
and consumption “both within and 
outside the United States in rela- 
tion to our national welfare and 
security,” but the probe is certain 
to center around the Arabian oil 
deal. 

The domestic industry is split 
on the deal, which involves con- 
struction and operation by the 
government of a 1,250-mile, 24- 
inch crude oil pipeline linking 
the Saudi Arabia and Kuwait 
concessions of three American 
companies with some Eastern 
Mediterranean port, such as 
Haifa or Port Said. The compa- 
nies involved are Gulf, Texas 
and Standard of California. 

Opposing the deal are Standard 
of New Jersey, and Socony-Vacuum 
which are in partnership with the 
British, Dutch and French govern- 
ments in the exploitation of the 
great Mosul field of Iraq. 

Some of the so-called “independ- 
ent” companies in this country— 
fighting for a higher price on 
crude oil and against the develop- 
ment of foreign sources—have also 
lined up against the Arabian oil 


deal. 
s oF * 


Conference Announced 


By Stettinius 


A SHORT while after Petroleum 
Administrator Ickes announced the 


“agreement in principle’ between 
the Government’s Petroleum Re- 
serves Corp. and the three compa- 
nies, E. R. Stettinius jr., as acting 
secretary of state, announced that 
a formal conference on the world 
petroleum situation would be held 
between representatives of the 
United States and British govern- 
ments. 


Stettinius said that his office 
would release a comprehensive 
statement on the subject in a few 
days, and so the State Depart- 
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ment’s publicity machinery swung] 
| into action the following day and| 
| Started to issue the statement only | 
ito be halted in late afternoon. No 
| more was said on the subject there- 
after until March 7, when the act- 
ing Secretary of State formally 
announced plans for the confer- 
ence, 


+’ * + 
States Still Growing, 


Tax Institute Says 


“THE STATES are not dead. 
Far from it. The creaking at the 
joints one hears is from growing 
pains and not rheumatic old age,” 
asserts the Tax Institute in a re- 
cent publication. In a fiscal sense, 
the states have been consistently 
growing during the 30-year period 
from 1911 to 1940. 

“State tax collections increased 
from $300,000,000 in 1911 to 
$3,273,273,000 in 1940, an increase 
of almost 1,000 percent. During 
the same period local tax col- 
lections increased from _ $1,753,- 
000,000 to $4,800,000,000, or almost 

175 percent, and Federal tax col- 
lections from $644,197,000 to 
$4,860,524,000, or over 650 per- 
cent,” according to the institute. 
“The first World War does not 
appear to have had any adverse 
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effect on state finances judging 
from the revenue side of the pic- 
ture. State tax collections 
likewise increased during the pres- 
ent war, although the rate of in- 
crease has slowed up so markedly 
in the last year that 1943 collec- 
tions are very little larger than 
those in 1942. 
* * + 


Legislative Action 
Reduces Taxes 


“THE WAR boom made exist- 
ing taxes more productive (that is, 
state tax totals; there were nota- 
ble exceptions with respect to some 
individual taxes) and the resultant 
surpluses caused some state legis- 
latures to repeal or reduce taxes. 
This legislative action is to a con- 
siderable extent responsible for the 
diminishing rate of increase shown 
in the 1943 collections. 


“Despite wartime restrictions, 
gasoline is still the No. 1 revenue 
producer in State tax systems. 
The gasoline tax produced $760,- 
000,000 in 1948 ... (which) is 
more than the tax produced in 
any year prior to 1938.” It has 
contributed “24 percent or more 
of State tax revenues (exclusive 
of payroll taxes) every year from 
1981 to 1942 inclusive.” 


Set forth below are the revenues 
derived from the major tax sources 


have| in 1943 compared with the average 
yield for the period 


1933 to 1942, 
based on data compiled by the Tax 
Institute. 

STATE TAX COLLECTIONS 


(In millions) 
1933-1942 Average 
1943 Percent Percent 
Tax of Total 
Receipts Recelpts Receipts Receipts 
Gasoline 19.5 $731 26.1 
Sales and gross 


Income 17.0 378 13.5 


Motor Vehicles 385 9.9 365 13.0 
Income (Net) 675 17.3 312 1.1 

It will be noted that gasoline : 
tax revenue in the 1943 fiscal year 
was almost four percent higher 
than the average yield for the 
decade preceding 1943, while motor 
vehicle receipts were five percent ‘ 
higher. Gasoline and motor vehi- 
cle tax revenues combined account- 
ed for nearly 30 percent of total 
state tax revenues in 1943 and 
nearly 40 percent in the preceding 
decade. 


New AP Representative 


TOLEDO.—The appointment of Bill § 
Lindseth as sales representative in the 
Minneapolis territory, which includes 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South _Da- 
kota, part of Iowa and part of Wis- 
soncin, was announced last week by 
John Gallagher, sales manager of the 
AP Parts Corp. 





Tax of Total ‘ 


Super-Strong Helldiver Wing 
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n Production at Chrysler 


DETROIT.—An airplane wing 
section which tests have shown 
could stand a dive load of con- 
siderably more than 100,000 pounds, 
or approximately twice the weight 
of a loaded railroad flatcar, is in 
steady production in two plants of 
the Chrysler Corp., the company’s 
president, K. T. Keller, announced 
last week. 

The wing sections go into the 
famous Navy Helldiver, which has 
been smashing enemy ships in the 
Pacific since last fall, and the 
announcement that Chrysler is 
taking part in their manufacture 
came in a letter from Keller to 
stockholders. Checks for 75 cents 
per share, payable March 14 to 
stockholders of record Feb. 28, 
1944, were mailed to the stock- 
holders. It was the seventieth cash 
dividend paid by the company. 

“The midwing of the Helldiver 
houses the retractable landing 
gears; also the hydraulic controls 
needed to lift the gears and the 
outer wings, as well as the bemb 
bay doors,” Keller said. “There 


is also space in the midwing for 
extra fuel tanks, ammunition, 
bombs, guns, diving and landing 
control flaps and hydraulic con- 
trol mechanisms, and fittings for 
extra bombs. There are also 
miles of wire and tubing. 

“The Helldiver is a unique type 
of aircraft. Instead of being a 
strongly constructed fuselage with 
wings, wing tips, motors and con- 
trols attached, which is the usual 
design of most airplanes, on the 
Helldiver basically the midwings 
themselves are the principal foun- 
dation structure of the plane. The 
fuselage, wing tips, motors and 
controls are attached to the mid- 
wing structure. Thus it provides 
the fundamental strength of the 
airplane, and it is this assembly, 
made in two sections and con- 
nected in the center of the plane, 
which Chrysler Corp. has been 
commissioned to produce in large 
quantities. 

“One of the main reasons why 
the Helldiver is such an outstand- 
ing airplane is that, in battle, it 


can be directed straight at its 
target. Its aim can be deadly be- 
cause, due to the great strength of 
the center wing, it will not flutter 
or waver while diving. In addition, 
it has been made. structurally 
strong enough to stand the strain 
of catapulting and to withstand 
the shock of carrier arresting gear. 

“The midwing is comprised of 
some 10,000 different kinds of 
parts, assembiedcgnto a unit 
measuring about 20 feet in length 
and 12 feet at the widest point. 
Although it weighs only a few 
thousand pounds, it was designed 
by the Curtiss-Wright Corp. to 
withstand a maximum load when 
coming out of a dive of consid- 
erably in excess of 100,000 pounds, 
or approximately twice the 
weight of a loaded railroad flat- 
car.” 

Chrysler and De Soto divisions 
do the final assembly work on the 
midwings. Machining work on the 
materials was allocated to the 
Plymouth plant; aluminum forg- 
ings to the Dodge Forge plant, 
and stamping to De Soto and 
Highland Park plants. A total of 
464 subcontractors supply parts for 
the center wing. 


Read the Classified Want Ads—see 
inside back cover of this issue. 


Formula Problem... 


rere 


Fund Division Debate 
Marks Road Hearing 


WASHINGTON. — Questions in- 
volving the formula for distribution 
among the states of proposed post- 
war Federal-aid highway funds and 
the basis of federal-state matching 
funds featured House Roads Com- 
mittee hearings on H.R. 2426 dur- 
ing the first two weeks of this 
month. 


The measure, sponsored by the 
American Association of State 
Highway Officials, proposes a 
four-billion-dollar street and 
highway development program 
during the first three years fol- 
lowing the end of the war, with 
75 percent of the money to be 
supplied by the federal govern- 
ment and 25 percent by the 
states. 

It would change the formula for 
apportioning funds among the 
states from the regular method of 
one-third on the basis of popula- 
tion, one-third on the basis of area 


THAT MEN MAY LIVE 


to build a better world 


Safe . . . because modern science. . . in this 
case rubber science... found a way to close 
bullet holes in gas tanks. 


Thousands of planes have returned to 
their bases literally riddled with bullets that 
a few years ago would have crashed or burst 
into flames in mid-air. 


Thousands of boys have lived to fly again. 


The development of the self-sealing fuel 
cell (gas tank) has saved practically as many 
lives as any single safety device. Yes, re- 
search and experiment have reduced even 
the hazards of combat flying. 


We have come a long way since United 
States Rubber Company submitted its first 
self-sealing fuel cell to the leaders of our 
armed forces, prior to the war. Synthetics 


RIDDLED WITH BULLET HOLES... 
but safe because the bullet-sealing 
fuel cells, made of synthetic 
rubber and fabric, seal up the holes 
automatically the instant they are 
made, protecting the precious fuel 
supply. See how these life-saving, 
bullet-sealing fuel cells work. 


THIS IS A FUEL CELL... built to fit 
inside the wing or fuselage. (A) is 
a strong, outside wall of synthetic 
rubber and fabric. (B) is the sticky 
sealing material. (C) is the inner 
lining of specially compounded, 
gasoline-resisting, synthetic rubber. 


A BULLET PIERCES THE FUEL CELL 
.-- When the bullet penetrates the 
outside wall of the fuel cell (A), the 
layer of sticky, elastic sealing ma- 
terial (B) surrounds the bullet. The 
sealant springs together quickly 
and closes the hole as the bullet 
passes through. 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 
4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


RUBBER COMPANY 


have taken the place of natural rubber. 
Many other laboratory developments have 
perfected the equipment which we still can- 
not talk about. 


This fuel cell development and its pro- 
duction have been part of our share in the 
war effort. 


Let us give you another picture. If it had 
not been for the encouragement and en- 
thusiasm of the leaders of our armed forces, 
their insistence that items to save men’s 
lives be given preference in material and pro- 
duction, these things could not have been 
done. Industry, with the Army and Navy 
working hand-in-hand, overcoming every 
discouragement, has given our boys the 
finest equipment today and will continue to 
give them such equipment tomorrow. 


THE HOLE SEALS UP...Some 
of the fuel touches the sealant(B) 
and makes it swell, completing the 
seal. Science has used the natural 
stickiness of rubber and the basic 
conflict of rubber and gasoline to 
seal the bullet holes, to save lives 
and speed the victory. 


and one-third on post road mileage 
to one-half population, one-fourth 
area and one-fourth post road 
mileage in order to give a larger 
percentage of federal funds to the 
more populous states that are con- 
fronted with problems of serious 
urban traffic congestion. 
Minority Opposition 

Although it was generally known 
that minority oposition to the pro- 
posed formula existed within the 
ranks of AASHO, questions by com- 
mittee members and replies from 
witnesses further indicate that: 

1. There may be a compromise 
on the matching of funds some- 
where between the regular 50-50 
basis and the 75-25 proposed in the 
bill, or 

2. Postwar funds for rural roads 
may be allocated on the basis of 
the regular Federal-aid formula 
with an additional authorization 
for work within metropolitan 
areas to be distributed according to 
a separate formula. 

Leading the opposition to the al- 
location formula proposed in the 
bill, Commissioner William J. Cox, 
of Connecticut, advocated H.R. 4170 
by Rep. Harold Miller, also of Con- 
necticut, which would divide the 
postwar highway program into 
three parts. 

“Part I. $600,000,000 a year for a 
three-year total of $1,800,000,000 on 
the basis of the ratio which the 
estimated number of persons that 
will be demobilized from the mili- 
tary and industrial service in each 
state bears to the total estimated 
number of persons to be demobil- 
ized in all of the states. ... 

“Part II. $200,000,000 a year for 
a three-year total of $600,000,000 in 
accordance with the provisions of 
section 21 of the Federal Highway 
Act of 1921. 

“Part ITI. $200,000,000 a year for 
a three-year total of $600,000,000 on 
the basis of the ratio that the total 
motor-vehicle registration in each 
state bears to the total motor ve- 
hicle registration in all of the 
states. 

“Sec. 5. The sums apportioned for 
each year shall be available as fol- 
lows: Part I. For construction on 
the designated interregional high- 
way system and the alternate and 
auxiliary routes, when designated, 
in the same manner and under the 
same procedures as have applied 
to the Federal-aid system appro- 
priations in the past, except as 
modified by provisions of this act. 
Part II. For construction on Fed- 
eral-aid primary and secondary 
systems as the states may elect. 
Part ITI. For construction on roads 
or streets not on the Federal-aid 
highway systems and under the 
jurisdiction of either the states or 
their local subdivisions.” 

Commissioner Cox favored a 
50-50 matching basis with the 
federal government’s share of the 
$4 billion program reduced by 
$1 billion and the states’ share 
increased by like amount. 

AASHO opposition to S. 1498 by 
Senator Stewart, of Tenn. to cre- 
ate a Rural Roads Administra- 
tion outside the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration to administer the ex- 
penditure of federal funds for im- 
provement of secondary and farm- 
to-market roads was indicated by 
Fred R. White, chief engineer, 
Iowa State Highway Commission 
who questioned “the advisability of 
such measure.” 

Want Early Action 

There appeared to be complete 
agreement among committee mem- 
bers and witnesses on the need for 
early action on a federal program 
of postwar highway development, 
with differences of opinion revolv- 
ing around important details. 

The hearings were highlighted 
by testimony of eight members of 
the AASHO discussing features of 
the bill under special subject head- 
ings followed by the two-day testi- 
mony of Commissioner Cox in be- 
half of the proposed substitute 
formula. This is being followed by 
individual witnesses of representa- 
tives of all state highway depart- 
ments and representatives of trade 

associations and highway user 
groups. It is believed that the 
House committee hearings will con- 
sume the remainder of the present 
month. 









Not So Remote? 


New Highs in Cars, Ttire, Gas, Touring 
Seen by Writer in Postwar 






























CHICAGO.—"“The new automo- 
bile, new tires, and full gas tank 
are not as remote as the public 
heretofore has been led to fear,” 
the Chicago Tribune asserts in one 
in a series of postwar outlook 
survey reports. 


“The number of recreational 
drivers on the highway is going 
to increase rapidly, once the war 
is over,” the newspaper predicts 
in an article under the by-line of 
Hal Foust. “Their roadside spend- 
ing is going to become a major 
factor in national economy, even 
greater than in the prewar era, 
when their annual expenditures 
were estimated at $3,000,000,000. 


“Our cheerful contradiction of 
gloomy statements from bureau- 
crats and industry leaders was 
obtained from a survey prepared 
by tire, petroleum and automo- 
bile interests for their own in- 
formation only. It’s a basis for 
their postwar planning, not for 
any publicity campaign and not 
for any appeals to Congress for 
help. They’re not kidding them- 
selves. 

“Here are the predictions, skele- 
tonized: 

“Cars--Two million automobiles 
will be manufactured the first year 
after the war is ended. Thereafter, 
the annual production for at least 
two years will be an all-time high 
of between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000. 


50 Percent More Tires 

“Tires—Seventy-five million tires 
will be manufactured the first 
year after the war, 50 percent more 
than the prewar rate. 

“Gasoline—Automobile fuel con- 
sumption in the first postwar year 
will be 10 percent higher than in 
1941; 16 percent higher in the 
second postwar year than in ‘’41, 
and 20 percent higher in the third 
year of peace. There will be no 
peacetime rationing. 

“Touring —In volume’ without 
precedent, without waiting for new 
rubber and new machines. 

“As has been published, the car 
factories to get under way prompt- 
ly will duplicate 1942 models when 
the assembly lines start moving. 
Prices are likely to be 25 to 40 
percent higher than the prewar 
lists. 

“For competitive advantage, bet- 
ter alloys in bearings and other 
friction parts are expected prompt- 
ly. Higher pressure ratios also will 
be a simple improvement. Major 
improvements probably will be 
introduced when sales begin to 
slacken. 

“The 28,800,000 passenger cars 
in use on that fateful Dec. 7, 
1941, has dropped to 24,000,000 
now and will slump te between 
20,000,000 and 23,000,000, if there 
is no production before the end 
of 1945. Three years after the 
war is ended, the total is ex- 
pected to exceed 29,000,000 and 
still continue to increase. 

“The closest approach to a 5,- 
000,000 passenger car year in the 
history of the.motor car industry 
was in 1929, ‘When an output of 
4,587,400 far exceeded market re- 
quirements. From 1930 to 1939, 
inclusive, the average annual pro- 
duction was 2,535,019. Such an up- 
turn as predicted would result in 
a $5,000,000,000 a year business, 
spreading its benefits through 
thousands of subcontractors to the 
producers of raw materials. In 
normal times, the automobile 
maker is America’s largest con- 
sumer of raw materials. 


Plenty of Rubber 

“Tire manufacturing facilities 
have been expanded to a capacity 
of 90,000,000 tires a year to meet 
military and lend-lease demands. 
American civilians will get only 
about 20,000,000 tires this year. 
With the armistice, the public will 
get what the government is now 
buying. 

“The first postwar tires for 
civilians will be mainly synthetic. 
These are good tires, as established 
by a Chicago Tribune road test 
that also proved that waste from 
pulpwood mills was a source of 
rubber raw materials as good as 
the grains and petroleum used 
under the government program for 
this purpose. 

“Natural rubber will be available 
in abundance within six months 
after the Pacific war is ended. The 


outlook technologically is that 
both natural and synthetic rubber 
will be used for tires. As for price 
competition between the two mate- 
rials, it’s predicted that the former 
British-Dutch rubber monopoly will 
never again be able to _ inflate 
prices at the expense of the world’s 
leading consumer, America. 


“The quality as well as the 
quantity of motor car fuel is go- 
ing to be greater than before the 
war. The regular grade gasoline 
immediately after the armistice 
is expected to be the same octane 
as the prewar premium, with a 
still better anti-knock quality for 
the new premium grade. The 
quality of all grades has been 
lowered, while the best stocks 
and most of the anti-knock in- 
gredients have been allocated to 
military aviation. 


“Petroleum companies estimate 
they will have 2,000,000 barrels a 
day of motor fuel available to 
civilians immediately after hos- 
tilities cease. The prewar con- 
sumption was 1,800,000 barrels a 
day for automobiles. Wartime re- 
finery construction for aviation 
fuel, with capacities far exceeding 
peace time flying requirements, 
can be converted easily to making 
automobile fuel. 


Big Pump Demand 


“Gasoline pump manufacturers 
estimate there will be a demand 
for 218,500 new pumps, costing 
$24,000,000, in the first year of 
peace. 

“As for touring, predictions are 
based upon three factors: (1) the 
urge to travel will have been 
accentuated by three or four years 
of restraints; (2) appetites for 
travel were whetted by glimpses 
of distant states obtained by 
millions of young men away from 
home for the first time; (3) the 
public will have more savings than 
ever before. 

“Will the public wait for new 
tires or a new automobile before 
starting for Florida or California, 
where Brother Joe was stationed 
for a month? No, asserts the 
petroleum men, not as long as 
there are a few thousand miles 
left in the old rubber. 

“When the last shot is fired 
motorists will fill up at the first 
gas station and head across coun- 
try. Rural service stations and 
roadside eating places can reopen. 
There’ll be customers for hotels 
and cottage camps. Folks will buy 
vacation clothes, luggage, cameras, 
fishing tackle, in addition to ex- 
penditures for food, lodging, and 
motor operation. 

“The $3,000,000,000 a year or more 
expenditures for recreational tour- 
ing will begin priming the national 
economic pump promptly.” 



























sion program for truck tires. 


for the past two years. 





Conn. Studies 
Postwar Aid for 
Small Business 


to small 


businessmen attempting to 


ing to announcement here 
week by Gov. Raymond E. Bald- 
win. 


Walter W. Walsh’s recent predic- 
tion that more than 5,000 small 
businesses in Connecticut are ex- 
pected to be forced to close be- 
cause of the drafting of their own- 
ers or key employes, Gov. Baldwin 
said some plans for possible aid 
must be made. 


Small businesses are an impor- 
tant part of the state’s fundamen- 
tal economic setup, the governor 
said, pointing out that they give 
employment to many thousands of 
persons, both owners and employes. 
For these reasons, he said, af- 
fected operators should be given 


Rent the Classified Want Ads—see every possible aid. 


insi back cover of this issue. 





THE NAVY SHOWS the Army. Comm. A. M. Cohan, Dearborn naval trainin 


station (left), and Comm. 8. - Rodimon of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
instruct Brig. Gen. H. BR. Kutz, military training chief, in the operation of a 
Navy gun. The officers were part of a group who toured the Pontiac Motor 
division Gun School. 
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Detroit office, Fisk manufacturers’ tire sales, and J. 
manager, discuss postwar plans for an aggressive original equipment expan- 
Fisk activities on original equipment at the 
present time are devoted virtually 100 percent to equi 










F.. E. Nolen, Colyear Motor Sales 
Co., Los Angeles, was named vice- 
president, and Henry Lansdale was 





HARTFORD, Conn. — Assistance 
businessmen who have 
been or are about to be drafted 
and the provision of aid to such 
re- 
establish themselves after the war 
will be studied by the State Post- 
war Planning Board and the State 
Development Commission, accord- 
last 


Citing State Tax Commissioner 





AT A RECENT meeting in Detroit, Robert C. Moore, left, manager of 


Chester Ray, Fisk sales 


pping war vehicles. 


Earl Baldwin is Elected 
President of NAPA 


CINCINNATI.—Earl S. Baldwin, 
of Columbus, O., was elected presi- 
dent of the National Automotive 
Parts Assn. at the recent annual 
meeting here. Baldwin is president 
of the Automotive Parts Co., and 
had been vice-president of NAPA 


re-elected vice president and gen- 
eral manager. 


In his annual report, Lansdale 
disclosed that 1943 had shown a 
further increase in NAPA Ware- 
house sales, surpassing the pre- 
vious record established in 1942. 
Both in the general sessions, and 
in committee meetings emphasis 
was placed on increasing the 
efficiency of distribution of auto- 
motive parts and supplies by im- 
proved methods of meeting current 
problems having to do with per- 
sonnel, inventory management, sup- 
ply, warehouse service, and govern- 
mental regulations. 


Plans were completed for a 
series of one-day regional jobber 
meetings, devoted primarily to 
management problems, to be held 
in warehouse centers throughout 
the country. Specific dates for 
the meetings will be announced 
by the NAPA warehouses in the 
cities in which they will be held. 


W. W. Martin, NAPA Pittsburgh 
Warehouse; A. F. Baxter, Unit 
Parts Corp. Buffalo; Carlyle 
Frazer, Genuine Parts Co., Atlanta; 
R. W. Boozer, Boozer-Test Man- 
agement Service, Indianapolis; 
R. J. Harris, Standard Unit Parts 
Co., Minneapolis; J. R. McCoy, 
Quaker City Motor Parts Co. 
Philadelphia; J. H. Baldwin, Boo- 
zer-Test Management Service, 
Indianapolis; B. W. Mendenhall, 
Mendenhall Auto Parts Co., Salt 
Lake City; R. L. Turner, Genuine 
Parts Co. Atlanta; and H. A. 
Bradley jr., Quaker City Motor 
Parts Co., Philadelphia. 


The NAPA Manufacturers’ Coun- 
cil re-elected all officers for the 
ensuing year. C. Q. Smith, Ameri- 
can Brakeblok division of the 
American Brake Shoe Co. was 
named chairman; J. E. Echline, 
Echlin Mfg. Co., vice-chairman; 
and H. D. Hubbs, Monmouth 
Products Co., secretary-treasurer. 


Other directors of the Council 
are C. F. Conn, Trico Products 
Corp.; Dave A. Coulter, New 
Britain Machine Co.; W. M. 
Stuart, The Martin-Senour Co.; 
Lloyd Stowe, Raymond Mfg. Co.; 
and Les A. Thayer, Belden Mfg. 
Co. 


Neb. Diversion 


Gets Spotlight 


LINCOLN, Neb.—Several Sena- 
tors want to consider gas-tax di- 
version at the special session of 
the legislature March 27, it was 
disclosed last week. 


The legality of using one cent of 
the five-cent Nebraska gasoline tax 
for relief and old age assistance 
has been challenged by Congress- 
man W. M. Whittington, of Mis- 
sissippi. 

The protest followed testimony 
in Washington by Marshall B. 
Jones, of the Nebraska State 
Highway department, in connec- 
tion with the proposed three bil- 
lion dollar federal highway aid 
bill. Jones said that of the tax 
“the state highway department got 
2% cents, and state assistance one 
cent. 

Whittington declared that such 
a policy was diversion of the 
rankest kind and was illegal. 





Accident Toll 
Cut 107 Percent 
By Chrysler 


DETROIT.—Days lost because of 
accidents in Chrysler Corp. plants 
during 1943 were reduced by 107 
percent compared to 1942, despite —s 
a 68 percent or 90,000,000 increase 
in man-hours worked and_ the 
training of tens of thousands of 
inexperienced employes for high- 
speed war work, it was announced 
last week by C. T. Winegar, 
Chrysler director of personnel. 

The announcement was based on 
a summary of accident experience, 
prepared by the’ corporation’s 
accident-prevention and safety per- 
sonnel divisions for the National 
Safety Council. 

The company employed 90,297 
hourly rated persons in 19 manu- 
facturing plants during 1943 as 
against 56,625 in 1942. They worked 
a total of 221,629,793 man-hours on 
war materials urgently needed in 
the United Nations’ attacks on 
Nazis and Japanese as compared 
with 131,829,830 man-hours in 1942. 
Thus, although the employment in- 
crease approached 60 percent, the 
total of man-hours worked in- 
creased 68 percent over 1942. 


“The reduction by 107 percent 
per 1,000 man-hours in days lost 
in 1943, which .39 days lost per 
1,000 man-hours worked compared 
to .81, was accomplished in the 
face of a tremendous increase in 
employes,” Winegar said. “These 
new employes, many of them 
women wholly lacking in industrial 
skill and training, had to be 
trained not only for important war 
jobs, but in the necessity for pre- 
caution against emergency acci- @ J 
dents at their machines.” 


































































































Cope Assistant 


To Keller 


DETROIT.—K. T. Keller, presi- 
dent of Chrysler Corp., last week 
announced that James Cope, for- 
merly manager 
of the Washing- 
ton Office of the 
Automotive Coun- 
cil for War Pro- 
duction, has be- 
come a member 
of his staff as 
“assistant to the 
President,” and 
began his new 
job March 15. 

Cope has long 
been associated 
with the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Assn. and 
the Automotive Council for War 
Production. Prior to his joining the 
association in 1935, he spent eight 
years with the Associated Press as 
bureau chief in Montgoremry, Ala., 
Nashville, Tenn. and on the Wash- 
ington staff. From 1934 to 1935, he 
served as special assistant to Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson of the NRA. 





K. T. Keller 





Lease Trouble 


Oil Firm Loses Fight 
To Cancel Contract 


FRANKFORT, Ky.— Kentucky’s 
Court of Appeals ruled recently 
that governmental restrictions on 
sales of gasoline were insufficient 
grounds for the Mid-Continent Pe- 
troleum Corp. to cancel its lease on 
an Owensboro filling station. 

The oil company had leased the 
property involved with the proviso 
that the lease be canceled if it was 
prevented by municipal or govern- 
mental regulations from using the 
place for its business. 

In a 4-to-3 decision, the high 
court held that while rationing re- 
stricted sales, it did not prevent 
use of the place in the sense of the 
lease. 


Bunsen, Inc., Moving 
Plant to Denver 


DENVER.—Bunsen, Inc., manu- 
facturer of automobile heaters, is 
moving its plant to Denver from 
Hartford, Conn., with operations 
scheduled to begin here Apr. 1. it 
was disclosed last week. 


Wallin G. Foster, president of 
the company and former Denver 
resident, is here arranging for the 
transfer of machinery and other 
details. The plant will employ 25 
to 30 persons and probably will ha 
located on South Broadway. 
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Marvin is all mixed up 
about that MOUSETRAP idea— 


Even his competitors admit that Marvin's is a 
better mousetrap! He put the factory deep in the 
woods so his mousetrap makers could have better 
working conditions ... But the pathbeaters have 
failed to put in an appearance. 

And the Red Letter hardware store on the 
highway seems to get all the mousetrap customers 
—although their line 1s very inferior! 


Ixrerestinc people is a difficult business. 
Entertaining people is an even more difficult 
business. There are more successful manufac- 
turers than successful publishers or impresarios. 

Advertising that has to make its own audience 
starts with a big handicap. Money that must get 
attention as well as sales can’t buy both as 
cheaply as money spent to buy only sales. 

Why not leave audience attraction to those 
professionals, who know how? Stick to the road 
that already has the traffic. Spend 
your money, your time and 
your energy to get sales 
rather than audience! 


Tue Sunday comics section is one of the 
most successful public attractions in existence. 
Newspaper publishers pay for the Sunday comics 
section because it makes and holds readers. 

Newsdealers put the comics on the outside 
because it sells more papers. 

And three out of four adults and virtually all 
children—follow Sunday comics regularly and 
habitually at home on Sunday, every Sunday! 

Metropolitan Group makes Sunday comics a 
national medium, massing forty-one successful 
Sunday papers — with 15,000,000 circulation, 
concentrated in the best markets .. . and reaching 
half the better buying families in the country. 

Metropolitan Group comics offer the highest 
assurance of advertising receptionofany medium. 
You know your advertising has an audience— 
and an audience favorably conditioned to give 
advertising a better than average chance to work! 

The space unit is big! You have four colors. 
The cost is low. One order, one piece of 
copy, and one bill! ... Learn more 
about the opportunity in... 


The first national newspaper network... Mi etropo litan is roup 


Comics Section Advertising in; Baltimore Sun « Boston Globe *« Chicago Tribune ¢ Cleveland Plain Dealer « Detroit News *« New York News 


Philadelphia Inquirer -¢ Pittsburgh Press «+ St. Louis Globe-Democrat e¢ Washington Star « Milwaukee Journa 1 


Minneapolis Tribune « St. Paul Pioneer Press ¢ ALTERNATES: Boston Herald « Detroit Free Press » New York Herald Tribune « St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Des Moines Register « 


Washington Post « OPTIONAL: Buffalo Courier-Express ¢ Cincinnati Enquirer « Columbus Dispatch « Dallas News « New Orleans Times-Picavune-States 
Omaha World-Herald «+ San Antonio Express ¢ Springfield Union & Republican 
Syracuse Post-Standard ¢ METRO PACIFIC: Fresno Bee «¢ Long Beach Press-Telegram « Los Angeles Times ¢ Oakland Tribune ¢ Oregon Journal! 


Providence Journal e Rochester Democrat & Chronicle « 


Sacramento Bee « San Diego Union e¢ San Francisco Chronicle ¢ Seattle Times ¢ Spokane Spokesman-Review « Tacoma News Tribune 


New York: 220 E. 42d St. » Cuicaco: Tribune Tower « Detroir: New Center Bldg. » SAN FRANCISCO: 155 Montgomery St. 
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WASHINGTON. Income pay- 
ments to individuals in January 
totaled $12,542 millions, 16 percent 
higher than in the same month a 
year ago, the Department of Com- 
merce disclosed last week. 


January income payments were 
7 percent less than the $13,469 


Chrysler Appoints Pape 


Special Representative 

DETROIT.—Stewart W. Munroe, 
general sales manager of Chrysler 
division, Chrysler Corp., announced 
last week the appointment of 
Charles Pape jr. as special field rep- 
resentative. Pape joins Frank P. 
McGrath, V. L. Alderman, and A. 
B. Heston, whose appointments in 
the same capacity recently were 
announced. 

Pape will hold a roving commis- 
sion, being assigned to points in the 
dealer territory where his services 
may be required from time to time. 
His permanent headquarters will be 
at the factory. 





‘lt creates 
| more action 
than mess call” 
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January Individual Incomes 


16% Higher Than in ’45 


millions paid out in December. The 
decrease, however, was due in most 
part to seasonal movements, such 
as the usual December-January de- 
clines in dividend and interest dis- 
bursements and agricultural in- 
come. After allowance for such 
seasonal influences, the Commerce 
Department’s index of total income 
payments advanced from 224.8 in 


December to 227.5 in January 
(1935-39—100). 
The rise in the index of total 


income payments is attributable 
chiefly to increases in farmers’ net 
income (as reflected in the rise in 
the Department of Agriculture’s 
seasonally adjusted index of cash 
income from marketings), in mili- 
tary payrolls, and in allowances 
paid to dependents of military 
personnel. Increases in the two 
items of military pay accounted for 
most of the December-January ad- 
vance, from 219.5 to 221.5, in the 
index of nonagricultural income 


| payments. 





U. 8. Army Air Force photo 


HUGE BOMBER tires made of syn- 
thetic rubber are now being produced 
for the Army Air Forces by United 
States Rubber Co. Here, Capt. L. V. 
Coursen, of the Materiel Command Ma- 
terials Laboratory, examines a tire 
after a test run on the big inertia 
dynamometer wheel at Wright Field 


where it has been subjected to a 
“shock”? landing equal to 150 miles 
an hour. 





Above a Billion... 


But 


January Exports Decline 
From December High 


WASHINGTON. — Exports from 
the United States amounted to 
$1,084,000,000 in January, 1944, ac- 
cording to figures released last 
week by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Export totals include 
lend-lease shipments to the United 
Nations but exclude shipments to 
the United States armed forces 
abroad, it was stated. 


Exports for the month of Jan- 
uary, 1944, were 46 percent higher 
than in January, 1943, but de- 
clined 13 percent from the near 
record figure of $1,241,000,000 re- 
ported in December, 1943. Despite 
the decline in value, exports ex- 
ceeded a billion dollars for the 
ninth consecutive month. 

General imports (arrivals) of 
merchandise into the United States 
amounted to $310,000,000 in Janu- 
ary, 1944, representing an increase 
of 35 percent over the total of 
$229,000,000 reported in January, 





“TF you really want to see a unit of the American army 


go into action,” writes a sergeant stationed in Eng- 
land, ‘you should be here the day ‘Battle Baby’ arrives. 
The copies are distributed on a first come, first served 
basis, so as soon as the word comes through that ‘Battle 
Baby’ is here, a mad rush is made for the mail room. In 
fact, I can honestly say the arrival of ‘Battle Baby’ creates 


more action than mess call... and, if you know anything 
about the Army, that’s saying plenty.” 





*Commercial Editions 


‘Holds Even 


© A little over a year ago Newswee‘, 
in cooperation with the Special Ser- 
vices Division of the Army, began 
publishing Battle Baby —a miniature 
edition of Newsweek —for the armed 
forces overseas. 

© Since then Newsweek has received 
hundreds of letters from America’s 
fighting men praising Battle Baby in 


vivid terms: “It’s terrific’. ..“Thanks 
for your swell magazine”...“It’s the 
tops”. . .“As welcome as a letter from 
home.” 


® Today military editions of News- 
week are printed in Hawaii, Australia, 
India and Iran, which, together with 


F f foe {) i ° ° Py gt = 
AK eh fore A Buatblto ts chinervteas Greatest Securtty 


Battle Baby and Newsweek V-Mail 
to the Navy, keep America’s fighting 
forces in every overseas theatre of ac- 
tion abreast of the world’s news and 
its significance. 

® This extension of Newsweek's in- 
fluence has led General Eisenhower 
to write: “I commend your enterprise 
and I thank you in behalf of all the 
men and women of this theatre.” And 
from Australia Lt. General Eichel- 
berger says: “You are rendering a 
great service to all Americans in this 
theatre.” From every rank and every 
branch of the service Newsweek is 
voted tops. 





v 


If you would like to have 
a copy of Newsweek’s 
Battle Baby—or perhaps 
send a subscription to 
someone you know in the 


services overseas—write: 


Promotion Department 
NEWSWEEK 
Newsweek Building 
New York 18, New York 





































































































1943. The value of general impor 
in January was 12 percent highe 
than in the preceding month. 
Imports for consumption durin 
January, 1944, totaled $314,000,000 
exceeding the December, 1943, total 
by 16 percent and the Januar 
1943, figure by 28 percent. Imports 
for consumption were greater tha 
general imports for the first mont 
; since May, 1943, indicating that 
more merchandise was withdrawy 
from warehouse than was placed i 
warehouse On arrival in the coun- 
try. 


Packard Sales 
Up 53%; Profit 


DETROIT.—Packard Motor Ca 
Co. and its subsidiaries, on a con- 
solidated basis, earned net profits 
of $4,754,587, or 31.7 cents a shar 
on its 15,000,000 no par common 
shares in 1943, against $4,726,237 
or 31.5 cents a share on the same 
amount of stock outstanding in 
1942, it was announced last week 

“Net sales, billings, and other in 
come totaled $341,261,650, an in- 
crease of $118,192,048 or 53 percen 
over 1942,” George T. Christopher, 
president, said in preliminary com- 
ment on 1943 earnings, which wil 
be contained in the fortieth annual 
report, approved by Alvan Macau- 
ley, chairman, to be mailed later 
this month to Packard’s 114,256 
stockholders. 

“Selling, general and administra 
tive expenses were $3,155,692, an 
increase of $568,937 for 1943,” con- 
tinued Christopher. “This repre 
sents a 22 percent increase in these 
expenses compared with a 53 per- 
cent increase in sales and billings.’ 

After reporting that the com- 
pany billed 70 percent more en-@™ 
gines in 1943 than its record out- 
put in 1942, and asserting that 
“greater expansion of output is re 
quired of us for 1944,” Christopher 
explained the earnings showing as 
follows: 

“Increased taxes, provisions for 
renegotiation, reduction in price of 
fixed price contracts, and reduc 
tion in fee on cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contracts were controlling factors 
in our 1943 earnings. Thus the 
no more than approximated 1942 
earnings, although volume was in- 
creased 70 percent in engine out 
put and 54 percent in sales and 
billings, not including other in 
come. 

“Progress in manufacturing 
economies in our plants and those 
of our suppliers, resulting in sav- 
ings passed on to the United States 
Government, was chiefly responsi 
ble for the difference between the 
relative increase in output as com- 
pared with sales and billings. In 
creased costs resulting from neces- 
sary engineering improvements 
have been absorbed. War perform 
ance of our engines is proving the 
correctness of these changes.” 

Only 1.4 percent of the 1943 fac- 
tory net sales and billings repre- 
sented commercial business, it was 
announced. 


Conn. Appoints 


Planning Board 


HARTFORD, Conn. — Appoint- 
ment of a five-member subcommit 
tee of the Governor’s Postwar 
Planning Board to study postwar 
transportation and public utilities 
has been announced here. 

Allerton F. Brooks, president of 
Southern New England Telephone 
Co., heads the subcommittee, which 
also includes Howard S. Palmer 
president and trustee of the Ne 
Haven Railroad; William C. Bell, 
president of the United Illuminat- 
ing Co.; Francis S. Murphy, gen 
eral manager of the Hartford 
Times, and State Highway Com- 
missioner William J. Cox. 

Brooks said the subcommittee 
would be one of about a half doze 
similar groups handling the state’s 
major postwar studies undder gen- 
eral direction of Charles Seymour 
president of Yale University and 
chairman of the Governor’s Post- 
war Planning Board. 













N” so long ago it seemed politically popular to 
smear bigness in business as unserviceable and 
something to be penalized. 


Then came the war. Remembering the desperate need 
we had for weapons with which to fight for our coun- 
try’s life, do you think now that any of our businesses 
were too big? 


Looking beyond war, and to the piled-up needs of the 
world and ourselves for more and better things, do 
you think that any of our businesses will be too big 
for that? 


And seeing, as our destiny, the greatest and most 
prosperous era for our people that this earth has ever 
known if we will but earn it, do you think our busi- 
nesses are, not too big, but big enough? 


Bigness is as bigness does, in a business as in a nation 
or in a man. And we must not forget that in America, 
most of our big businesses are big because our people 
made them so. 


They bought the goods that offered the value; the 
more they bought the more the values grew; they 
rewarded and made biggest the businesses that gave 
them most for their money in products and service. 


Hearst Newspapers are for bigness, for bigger busi- 
nesses for everybody, knowing that any time a busi- 
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ness gets too big to better its values, the people soon 
cut it down to their measure by turning to a competitor. 


Hearst Newspapers are for bigness, because they are 
big themselves, and know whereof that bigness 
springs. It springs from doing a big and needed job 
in a big and useful way, and if you don’t keep on 
doing it that way you needn’t worry about bigness, 
but the contrary. 


For a long time now, in more than a dozen of the 
great key cities in America, Hearst Newspapers have 
served the nearly 5,000,000 families that read them 
in the biggest way they know how. With this result: 


If it is on-the-minute, accurate news they want, they 


look to Hearst Newspapers first. 


If it is authentic interpretaiion of events or trust- 
worthy editorial counsel they tant, they look to 
Hearst Newspapers first. 


If it is features, newspictures, cartoons, columnists’ 
comment, society, sports or business news they want, 
they look to Hearst Newspapers first. 


There is a lesson here which no sensible advertiser 
with an eye on the future will ignore. 


It is simply that in planning marketing programs to 
reach these people, he should look to Hearst News- 
papers first, as do they. 


SOURNALISTIC FIRSTS BY HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


In the great and varied task of making the modern newspaper interesting, interpretative, entertaining and serviceable to 
the public, Hearst Newspapers have a record of pioneering accomplishment which includes these “firsts”: 


It was Hearst Newspapers that first 
used photographs as a part of news-story 
coverage. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that first 
developed the cartoon into a regular strip, 
and then into the comic pages which have 
become such a factor in American life. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that pioneered 


the use of color in news and editorial columns. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that first 
used full-time foreign correspondents to 
assure full coverage of news from beyond 
our borders. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that developed 
the first complete Sunday supplement. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that first 


used regular by-line writers and col- 
umiuisis to provide specialized cover- 
age of important subjects such as 
finance, radto, politics, entertainment, 
soctety, ete. 

It was Hearst Newspapers that first 
used and developed the idea of special 
features, such as serial stories, household 
hints columns, cooking news, etc. 


Serving the American People — their Freedom, Security and Progress — by providing them trustworthy News, Comment, Counsel, Entertainment, and Advertising. 


ALBANY TIMES-UNION 
Morning and Sunday 
BALTIMORE AMERICAN 

Sunday 
BALTIMORE NEWS-POST 
Evening 


BOSTON ADVERTISER 
Sunday 


Morning and Evening 


Evening and Sunday 
DETROIT TIMES 


Evening and Sunday 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
Morning and Sunday 


BOSTON RECORD AND AMERICAN 


CHICAGO HERALD-AMERICAN 


LOS ANGELES HERALD-EXPRESS 
Evening 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
Morning and Sunday 


NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


Evening and Sunday 


NEW YORK MIRROR 
Morning and Sunday 


OAKLAND POST-ENQUIRER 
Evening 


PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH 


Evening and Sunday 


SAN ANTONIO LIGHT 
Evening and Sunday 


SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN 


Evening 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
Morning and Sunday 


SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 


Morning and Sunday 
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Middle East Pipeline Called 
Breeder of Future Wars 


WASHINGTON. — “Unrelated to 
this war and a hazard to Pan 
American good feeling,” were the 
words used by the Petroleum In- 


enterprise, bulwarked by State De- 

partment diplomatic support. 
PIWC’s resolution avowed that 

the Middle East pipeline project 


dustry War Council last week to “cannot be considered a war meas- 


describe the Petroleum Reserves 
Corp.’s proposed multi-million dol- 
lar international oil pipeline in the 
Middle East. 


A policy adopted by any such ac- 
tion of PRC was termed a possible 
breeder of future war and not in 
the interest of the United States 
public. 


PIWC, the petroleum industry’s 
national war agency created by 
Petroleum Administrator Harold 
Ickes, recommended to the Govern- 
ment and the PRC not to bring 
to a conclusion the pending con- 
tract with three American oil com- 
= to operate the foreign pipe- 

ne, 


Simultaneously, PIWC strongly 
reiterated its request that PRC be 
dissolved, thus restoring American 
foreign oil development to private 


33 


CONCEIVED 


‘ure because it is unlikely that the 


pipeline can be completed and in 
operation before the termination of 
the present European war.” 

Foremost among objections raised 
by PIWC to the proposed Middle 
East venture was: 


“The contract assumes, if it does 
not commit the United States and 
its nationals to, marketing a large 
additional amount of oil to be pro- 
duced from the Persian Gulf fields 
in competition with other world 
sources of supply. It will have a 
serious effect on exports from 
South America and the United 
States, and may create ill feeling 
with our South American neigh- 
bors. If such a result arose from 
private company action, these coun- 
tries could not feel aggrieved, but 
when their economics are adversely 
affected by direct and unnecessary 


ej 


FOR THE 


| 
action on the part of the United} 
| States government itself, they will 


undoubtedly feel that they have a 
real grievance. 

“Direct participation by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in a 
pipeline system traversing the ter- 
ritory of three foreign nations can 
easily lead to international mis- 
understandings and pave the way 
to a future war through the in- 
volvement of our national honor. 
Certainly such a project with all 
of its implications should be sub- 
mitted for the approval of Congress 
with ample time for thoughtful 
consideration.” 


N. Dakota Loses 
3,302 Vehicles 


BISMARCK, N. D.—A total of 
5,387 fewer motor vehicles were 
operated on North Dakota high- 
ways in 1943 as compared with the 
preceding year, according to an- 
nouncement here last week by 
State Auditor Berta E. Baker, who 
said 186,420 vehicles were operated 
in 1942 as against 181,133 last year. 


“Dealers Tell Me,”’ y John O. Munn, 
is an open forum for the expression of 
dealers’ opinions. 


New Postwar Promise 


Goodyear Sees Far-Reaching Progress 


Through Use of 


AKRON.—Revolutionary and far-| 


reaching improvements in the de- 
sign of building interiors, homes, 
furniture, airplanes, automobiles, 


railway cars, and ships are antici-! 


pated for the postwar period as the 
result of a new and simple method 
for bonding wood to metal devel- 
oped by scientists of the research 
laboratory of Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. 


The feat was achieved by the 
creation of a new type of rubber- 
like adhesive, Dr. L. B. Sebrell, di- 
rector of the laboratory, explained 
last week. The new material has 
been named Pliobond. 


By means of the new adhesive, it 
is possible to cement a layer of ply- 
wood only one forty-eighth of an 
inch in thickness to a _ metal 
surface. 

A metal sheet of any thickness 
thus covered with a layer of any 
desired wood can then be handled 
in the same fashion as the sheet 
alone. It can be bent into any 


Cw ee Ce 


Bonding Process 


chosen shape or form or cut with 
a shears or stamping press with- 
out cracking the wood or pull- 
ing it loose from the metal. Other 
metal units can be welded to the 
back of the metal sheet. 

Until the development of Plio- 
bond, no adhesive was available 
that would accomplish this resul 
Plywood bonded to metal had come 
into general use prior to World 
War II but the bond was produced 
by an involved process necessitat- 
ing the use of critical strategic ma- 
terials unavailable after the advent 
of World War II. 

The advantages of such bonded 
materials arose from the fact tha 
they combine the tensile strength, 
ease of working, and fireproof qual-, 
ities of whatever metal is used— 
steel or aluminum, and so on—with 
the beauty of the wood that is 
bonded to it. 

Prior to World War II, use of 
such bonded materials was made 
in the lobbies of many office build- 
ings in the nation, including Rocke- 
feller Center in New York City. 

Airplane and autobus interiors 
were likewise finished in similar 
fashion prior to World War II. 

The arrival of the war, how- 
ever, made it impossible to con- 
tinue with the production of the 

material because tin, a critical 
strategic metal, was required in 
the process of bonding the wood 
to the metal. 

The new process developed by 
Goodyear is far simpler and re- 

quires no use of critical materials. 
The Pliobond is spread on the 
metal sheet, the layer of wood is 
placed over it and the sandwich is 
then put in a press under moder- 
ate pressure and heat for 15 min- 
utes. 

Dr. Sebrell points out that the 
new process not only obviates the 
use of any strategic material but 
has the added virtues of simplicity 
and lower cost. 

The fact that the new bonded 
material can be bent into any 
shape without splitting the wood 
means that it should find many 
uses in furniture and similar prod- 
ucts, Dr. Sebrell says. 

In experiments carried on at 
the Goodyear laboratory, sheets 
of steel and aluminum to which 
various fine woods had been 
bonded were bent into all sorts 
of shapes, even rolled into cylin- 
ders of small dimension. 

A lighted cigaret placed upon the 
wood surface fails to scorch it be- 
cause the underlying sheets of 
metal conducts the heat away too 
quickly. 

Dr. Sebrell pointed out that a 
bridge table and chairs made from 
aluminum to which walnut had 
been bonded, would combine the 
lightness and durability of that 
metal with the beauty of the wood. 

He believes that the new material 
should be of particular value in the 
building of prefabricated houses or 
of units for such houses. Such 
units, while presenting the desired 
interior effects of wood paneling, 
could be handled with all the ease 
of metal structural units and quick- 
ly bolted, riveted, or welded into 
place. 

He also points out that the fact 
that the new bonded material can 
be handled on a stamping press or 
other similar machines makes it 
possible to apply mass production 
methods to the fabrication of many 
articles from it. 


Derieux Is Transferred 


To OPA Headquarters 
WASHINGTON.—Appointment of 
James C. Derieux, former regional 
administrator for field operations 
in the national headquarters of the 
Office of Price Administration in 


Washington was announced last 
week by Price Administrator Ches- 
ter Bowles. 

At the same time, Bowles an- 
nounced that Alexander Harris, 
former assistant regional admin- 
istrator at Atlanta, would succeed 
Derieux as acting regional admin- 
istrator. 


Higher Speed OK’d 


RICHMOND, Va.—Gov. Colgate W. 
Darden jr. has signed the Moore-Huff 
House bill authorizing the state’s chief 
executive, at any time he sees fit, to 
raise the highway speed limit to 50 
miles an hour. It is now 35 miles. 





Points the Way... 
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4PIC Offers Analysis 
To Aid Road Planning 


NEW YORK.—Of particular 
significance in view of ambitious 
highway planning now going on in 

ashington and in the capitals of 
virtually every state is a compre- 
hensive analysis presented by the 
American Petroleum Industries 
Committee which finds that: 

1. Highway improvements in 
themselves do not produce corres- 
ponding gains in automobile regis- 
rations and highway user reve- 
nues. 

2. In many cases expenditures on 
oads do not appear to have been 
justified by the volume of traffic. 

“It is well,” the APIC asserts, 
“that careful study be given to 
past experience in future high- 
way planning so that full con- 
sideration will be accorded all of 
the many factors involved in 
building roads that are economi- 
cally justified.” 

Pointing out in its current Tax 
Economics Bulletin that because of 
a number of factors involved it is 
difficult to answer, beyond a cer- 
tain point, to what extent highway 
improvements influence automobile 
ownership and use, the committee 
adds: 

“Economic trends and changes in 
consumer purchasing power, for 
example, have an important bear- 
ing upon car ownership and opera- 
tion, as have population movements 
from one state or region to another. 
It is interesting, however to review 
the history of highway development 
and the growth of automobile 
registrations in the states during 
the past two decades. 

“For the purpose of this analysis, 
improved roads are taken to mean 
surfaced roads, as shown by the 
Public Roads Administration. Be- 
cause the types of surfacing vary 
widely, it must be recognized that 
improvements are not always indi- 
cative of the relative highway ex- 
penditures. Likewise, variations in 
improved mileage may not accu- 
rately reflect the trend of highway 
outlays in some states, because of 
road abandonments. On the whole, 
however, the mileage of improved 
roads added appears to be a fairly 
good index of the increased high- 
way facilities which have been 
made available to the motorists 
over the years. 

“There were only 387,457 miles 
of improved roads in the entire 
country in 1921. Only two states 
—Indiana and Ohio—had more 
than 20,000 miles of improved 
highways within their borders, 
while the improved mileage in 
three-fourths of the states did 
not exceed 10,000 miles. Although 
the total of improved highways 
for the country as a whole in- 
creased about 40 percent during 
the next five years, automobile 
registrations more than doubled, 
reaching approximately 19,000,000 
vehicles in 1926. This was the 
period of greatest expansion of 
passenger car ownership in the 
history of the motor vehicle. 
“During the closing four years of 
the 1920s, however, the mileage of 
improved highways increased more 
rapidly than did automobile regis- 
trations, the relative gains being 
approximately 26 percent and 20 
percent for the four-year period. 
The disparity between the trends 
of highway improvements and auto- 
mobile registrations became much 
more pronounced in the decade of 
the 1930s. Thus while the mileage 
of improved roads doubled between 
1930 and 1941, automobile registra- 
tion expanded 28 percent. 

“When considered on a state or 
regional basis, the relationship be- 
tween the mileage of improved 
roads and automobile registrations 
shows even a wider disparity than 
when compared on a national basis. 
A number of states which added 
the greatest percentage of im- 
proved highways during the early 
stages of road development experi- 
enced less than average increases 
in automobile registrations. 

“On the other hand, several states 
which added relatively little mile- 
age of improved roads showed 
much-above average gains in pas- 
senger car ownership. This held 
true also in later years of highway 
development. 

“It is seen, for example, that 
during the decade of the 1930s 


registrations in most of the New 
Erigland states failed to record as 
large gains as for the country 
as a whole, while more than half 
of the West North Central states 
showed declines in registrations, 
despite substantial additions in 
the mileage of improved high- 
ways. On the other hand, the 
South Atlantic and Pacific Coast 
states experienced much larger 
than average gains in automobile 
ownership, although the mileage 
increase of improved roads in 
most of these states was com- 
paratively small. 

“These cross-trends in road de- 
velopment and automobile registra- 
tions apparently reflect in consider- 
able measure the economic and in- 
dustrial changes which took place 
throughout the country during the 
1930-1941 period. During these years 
there was a great transition of 
industry to the South Atlantic and 


SNAPPED DURING an interlude in the Pontiac zone dealers 


meeting in 


Detroit last week were (left to right) Eddie Hochtanner, manager of Garber 


Pontiac, Saginaw, Mich.; A. ° 
Leavitt, Co., Alpena, Mich., Lewis 
an 


Pacific Coast states, which brought 
a marked influx of people into 
these areas and created greater per 
capita wealth, This, in turn, gener- 
ated a larger demand for automo- 
biles.” 

Statistics also were cited by the 
committee to show that “there has 
been a wide disparity among the 
states in the mileage of improved 
roads added during the decade of 
the 1930s and the increase in roads, 
as indicated by registrations and 
the consumption per vehicle. In a 
number of states it would appear 


Neuchterlein, service manager, 
White, service manager, Garber Pontiac, 
d Lee Dunlop, Dunlop Pontiac, Bay City, 


Floyd R. 
Mich. 


that the miles of improved roads 
added have not been justified by 
the gain in the volume of traffic.” 


Gillespie to House 


DENVER.—Dean M. Gillespie, past 
resident of the Colorado Automobile 

ealers Assn., left last week for Wash- 
ington to begin his new position as a 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives. At the special election held here 
last week to fill the vacancy in the 
House brought about by the death of 
Denver’s representative, wrence Lew- 
is, Gillespie won over his Democratic 
opponent, Major Carl Wuertele, Den- 
ver war hero, 


Hufstader Says 
Radical Design 
| Repels Public 


MILWAUKEE.—Postwar vision- 
aries who have dreamed up a car 
of the future which would look like 
a “transparent teardrop on three 
wheels” are far ahead of the buy- 
ing public, W. F. Hufstader, gen- 
eral sales manager of Buick, said 
here recently. 

Hufstader, who spoke to about 75 
Buick dealers of Wisconsin and 
Upper Michigan at the Shroeder 
Hotel, said automobile buyers 
would remain conservative. 

They want nothing radical, but 
are quick to accept sound progress 
in design, he said. 

Predicting that the postwar car 
would be an improved but similar 
version of the cars produced before 
the industry’s assembly lines shut 
down to make war materials, Huf- 
stader envisioned a tremendous 
postwar market for cars, saying 
the transportation demand would 
be a “bottomless pit.” 


It takes a strong fish to swim against 
the current, and a good dealer to 
stay in business now! 


ON CHICAGO’S HORIZON 


Yes, The Sun is climbing higher in Chicago—and 
casting new light on Chicago’s automotive adver- 


tising picture. 


For these days, every workaday morning, Chi- 
cago is a two-newspaper town. Now, with a circu- 
lation of more than 300,000, The Chicago Sun 
reaches a host of folks who prefer their news 
straight, and get it in The Sun. And The Sunday 
Sun tops 400,000 in circulation. 


It’s as loyal and responsive a market as any 
advertiser can find anywhere in America. A mar- 
ket of people who believe what they read in The 
Sun, and naturally have confidence in the names 
they see in Sun advertising columns, 


It’s a market no one in the automotive field can 
overlook now or in the highly competitive selling 
days to come. It’s a market where already the 
leaders of the industry are building themselves an 
audience for the days when an audience is like 
“money in the bank.” They, too, have found: 


1. Automotive advertisers need The Sun in any news- 


paper combination to cover Chicago completely, eco- 


nomically and efficiently. 


2. By using The Sun alone they can make a big impact 


against America’s No. 2 market with a relatively small 


expenditure. 


CHICAGO'S 
MORNING 
TRUTHpaper 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 250 Park Ave. 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY, Notional Representatives: Atlanta, Charlotte, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, New York, St. Louis, San Francisco 
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PHILADELPHIA. -— C ti That thei ill ive th Saas dee nents ae see 
D . -~ Cooperation a elr program will receive the|| against any diversion of segre- 
between the automotive industry|active assistance of the ASA was|| gated highway revenues has axes or OSs war 
and vocational schools in training|}emphasized by Earl Mylecraine, passed both branches of the 

automobile mechanics is vital to|manager of Philadelphia service|| Virginia Legislature. 


the continued functioning of trans-|stations for the Atlantic Refining WASHINGTON.—Asserting that) to the urgent necessities of a war- 





portation for the duration and!Co. and ASA president, who said: = : “our present federal tax system is|time economy,” Martin said, it 
> i‘ ' “E am firmly convinced that Detroit Plastics Group hopelessly impossible as a basis for| “has for years been in need of 9 

8 eme was stressed last : a@ postwar tax program,” Rep.|thorough overhauling, including 
week at a meeting of the Auto- with the cooperation of the auto- |To Hear Dr. Palmer Joseph Martin, of Massachusetts, | drastic simplification and a return 


motive Service Assn. of Philadel- an aoe = Fog alibe DETROIT.—The Detroit Rubber/ House minority leader, has ap-|to sound tax principles.” 
phia. The program was arranged permanent tenching unite and te and Plastics Group has set Fri-| pointed a special committee of| “Particularly since 1933,” the 
jointly by A. F. Heineman, Pon- ; “ry day, Apr. 21, as the date of its| House Republicans to study the|leader said, “new tax measures 


tiac zone parts and service man- cain hs dee te "ae Gelb next general meeting, and has ob-| matter. have been piled one on top of thd 
ager, and A. E. Torker, operating | vocational School, that will tained H. F. Palmer as the prin- Rep. Reed, of New York, long- | other without attempting to set up 


cipal speaker, it was announced! time member of the House Ways |@ well-balanced, integrated tax 


manager, United Motors Service. 
, greatly assist in training me- | jast week. and Means Committee, was | system. 


A. A. Martin, Pontiac zone man- 


ager, who has been very active in cee ani gg yg At the time of the meeting, Dr.| named chairman and all other “What we have is a crazy-quilt 
the development of the mechanic the duration.” s Palmer will have just rejoined| Republican members of that com- | patchwork. Moreover, in recen 
training courses that are being pe : : _ | Firestone after spending two years| mittee were included in the 25- | years the taxing power has, tod 
conducted at the Murrell Dobbins| William E. Brunton, assistant di-| as administrative assistant with} man study group. Ways and | often, been used for punitive and 
Vocational School here, was toast-|rector of vocational training of| Rubber Reserve. Means is the committee which | other non-revenue purposes.” 
master. war production workers, connected} The following officers were elec-| originates all tax legislation and Beyond an immediate need for 
Prominent at the meeting were|With the Philadelphia Board of| ted for 1944: its Republican members have | simplification, Martin continued, 
officials of the vocational school| Education, outlined the growth of| F. H. Wehmer, chairman; J. C.| exerted great influence on tax | “the nature of our postwar tax 
training program, which has suc-| Vocational industrial education. Dudley, vice chairman; E. J. Kvet,| bills of the last several years | policy holds the key to whether 
ceeded in filling in some of the| J. Norwood Baker, principal of} Secretary-treasurer. despite the nominal Democratic | the many potential new indus- 
draft-created gaps in mechanics|the Dobbins School, described the Sent EEEnEEEeninamemnen majority. tries arising out of the war are 


ranks, although the manpower situ-| steps taken to build up the auto-| , mt cae jay, or an pew or used/ Aside from the present tax| to be permitted to develop, which 
ation remains critical in this area.| motive courses. hack covers wilt aes oar En, structure being “now wholly geared| can only come about through 
offering definite encouragement 
to the investment of so-called 
risk capital.” 

“Moreover,” he said, “if America 
is to continue to be the land of 
opportunity, every individual—the 
farmer, workingman, the smal 
businessman, in fact all our citi- 
zens—must be permitted to retai 
some of the fruits of their labor.” 

“In view of the fact that our 
Federal postwar budget may be 
upwards of 20 billions, the nation’s 
postwar tax program must be 
grounded on the realization of 
maximum revenues consistent with 
maximum encouragement to indi- 
vidual and business enterprise. 


“Excessive taxes operate as a 
brake on our economy. We learned 
during the twenties, following the 
last World War, that reasonable 
rates will produce more revenue 
than extreme rates. We can profit 
by that experience.” 


Oil Independents 


Ask Price Boost 


At Conference 


ST. LOUIS.—Directors of the 
Independent Petroleum Assn. 0 
America and of the National Strip- 
per Well Assn. in a joint meeting 
here last week advocated an in- 
crease of 50 cents per barrel for 
crude oil; adopted a_ resolutio 
asking the government to stay out 
of the oil business and asked Con- 
gress to void the tentative agree 
ment to construct a pipeline sys- 
tem across Saudi Arabia to a 
Mediterranean port. 


The price increase, the _ state- 
ment said, is necessary to offse 
additional development and opera 
tion costs; to prevent undue aban- 
donment of stripper wells, where 
more than 20 percent of the 
nation’s reserves are located, and 
to avoid a loss of 4,000,000 barrel 
of oil underlying those areas. 


Ralph T. Zook, president of the 
IPA, in a letter to President Roose 
velt asked for an adjustment of 
oil price ceilings, saying that “the 
present course of price contro 
could readily lead to a condition 
that would imperil the war effor 


I 1 a and endanger the lives of our men 
ani S all is a Wa S irs and women in the armed forces.” 
“While this condition exists,” he 


stated, “other departments of the 
government are preparing, without 
Objection from the President, to 


> Multiply the appetite of justone | Even before the war, laboratory and San Bernardino, who are now cuind wandveds of wliane of Ge 


tank by thousands and it’seasy to experiments with engines designed — engrossed in war work, look forward lars building pipe lines in foreign 
‘ : . < aaoe a ee z a a ‘ ° : countries.” 
see why gasoline is ‘‘tight’”’ in the to utilize better gasoline indicated to working with the engineers of ie desis ales naan 


United States. Alsowhy there’sless that we have by no the automotive, aviation, the diversion of pipe and critical 
‘ . . 3 materials to a urpose oth 
Ethyl antiknock fluid available in means reached the ulti- tractor, petroleum and aan uae demebedl on Te cue Gian 








spite of stepped-up production. mate in sound perform- other allied industries in Satie S ule o ped olor aae 

More and more Ethyl is going ance and economy. making practical appli- ject because its completion date is 

. . so remote. The resolution also 

overseas—for every gallon of Therefore, our re- cation of iigher-quali.y salad tie the dein af 

America’s fighting gasoline contains | searchworkersin Detroit post-war gasoline. Petroleum Reserves Corp. as a 

F move to throttle the beginning to 

Ethyl fluid. ¥ m : government imperialism in pe- 

- y —_ ‘ troleum. 
When peace comes again, it is a 

certain much of this high-octane ETHYL CORPORATION Rocher Buys Dealership 






WALLA WALLA, Wash.—Fred C 
Becker, manager of the Maughan Mo- 


gasoline will be available for ci- Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies to im- 
“ - tor Co. for the pest three years and 
associate of the late Harry M. Maug 


vilian automobiles, airplanes, prove the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasoline “ 
: tog ss han, owner, has acquired sole owner 
trucks, buses and farm tractors. CHRYSLER BUILDING. NEW YORK CITY “cor ane.vs ship of the business. 



























On Directed Gas Sales... 
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ervice Station Buyer 
Wins Contract Suit 


SEATTLE.—A recent decision of 
the Washington State Supreme 

ourt is of interest to dealers, 
especially those operating a gaso- 
line service station in connection 

ith the dealership under contract 
to purchase gasoline from a par- 
icular company. The decision was 
in the case of Marshall vs. Camp- 
bell. 

Campbell agreed to purchase a 
service-station property from Mar- 
shall. The sales contract obligated 
Campbell to purchase’ gasoline 
from Marshall or from a party 
designated by him, for the period 
of the contract. Before this period 
expired, Campbell refused to buy 
his gasoline from Marshall or from 
a party designated by the seller, 
and thereupon Marshall filed suit 
for forfeiture of Campbell’s interest 
in the property. 

The lower court decided in favor 
of Marshall. The Supreme Court 
reversed this decision, holding that 
while Campbell breached one of the 
provisions of the contract, this 
breach did not entitle the seller to 
forfeiture of contract. 

The court ruled that there are 
two kinds of covenants contained 
in such contracts. One is called a 


Wisconsin Plans 
For $70,000,000 
Road Program 


MILWAUKEE. — Preparations 
for a $70,000,000 state postwar road 
building program, with more than 
$10,000.000 in highway work ready 
for bids as soon as materials and 
equipment become available, were 
outlined during a two-day meeting 
here recently of the Wisconsin 
Road Builders’ Assn. 


Wisconsin’s highway mainte- 
nance program this year, it was 
further noted, is scheduled to cost 
$6,200,000, an increase of $2,000,000 
over normal years. 


“Many of our highways are in a 
deplorable state due to neglect,” 
said E. E. Hoebel of Madison, 
executive secretary of the group. 
“There will be more repair and 
maintenance work and still more 
preparations for new construction. 
Two years ago the surveys were 
made. Last year the plans were 
drawn for 1,167 miles of new 
roads.” 


The projected program includes 
$55,000,000 for the federal rural 
system of roads; $3,000,000 for cities 
on the federal highway system; 
$10,000,000 for secondary _ state 
roads and $2,000,000 for new city 
streets linked with the new roads. 


“In the case of the $10,000,000 of 
work ready for bids,” Hoebel said, 
“even the property needed has 
been acquired. The minute the war 
is over we hope to begin building, 
putting men to work while the 
factories are being converted to 
peacetime production.” 


Resolutions were adopted by the 
association calling for segregation 
of highway funds. Association re- 
ports estimated that “credits” of 
more than $50,400,000 were due to 
the state highway fund. The only 
money now segregated, it was 
stated, was $12,216,000 as of July 1, 
1943, to be allotted to the counties. 


Off-Highway Gas Users 
Must Indorse Coupons 


WASHINGTON. — Farmers and 
other off-highway users of gaso- 
line are now required to indorse 
all E and R coupons they exchange 
for gasoline whether the exchange 
takes place on their own premises 
or at a filling station or bulk plant, 
the Office of Price Administration 
announced last week. 


Without indorsement, the cou- 
pons will not be valid for tr*~ ;fer 
of gasoline. 


“Dealers Tell Me,” by Johr . Munn, 
is an open forum for the expression of 
dealers’ opinions. 


dependent covenant, the other, an 
independent. 


The character of the covenant 
depends on whether the contract is 
entire or severable. If severable, 
the breach of one covenant does 
not operate as a discharge of the 


other; if entire, it does. Forfeiture 
lies in the latter instance, not the 
first, in which case only an action 
for damages or breach of covenant 
may be maintained. 


The court concludes that it would | 


hardly seem open to question that 
Campbell’s covenant to buy gaso- 
line from Marshall, or party desig- 
nated by him, is independent of 
the covenant to convey and to pay 
the purchase price. 


The higher court, however, noted 
that the direction to dismiss the 
action was without prejudice to 
Marshall’s right to prosecute for 
damages. 
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OPA Mailing 


‘R eport Forms 


WASHINGTON.—Mailing of the | 
revised, condensed and simplified | 
form on which many business con- | 
cerns are asked to make annual | 
financial reports to the Office of 
Price Administration has begun, 
Chester Bowles, Price Administra- 
tor, said last week. 

This revised annual financial 
report form, known as Form A, 
has been reduced from 19 to four 
pages, and convenient 8% by 11 
inch sheets are used instead of the 


) 
cs 


former legal size. This year’s in- 
structions are printed on one single 
sheet, which is the same size as 
the sheets in the form. The single 
sheet replaces last year’s 12-page 
instruction booklet as well as some 
additional instructions that occu- 
pied several pages of the form. 

Form B, the interim financial 
report, also has been simplified 
and shortened. This form will be 
ready for mailing March 10. Only 
those concerns receiving the forms 
from OPA are being asked to file 
a report. 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 


STUDEBAKER 


A new car! To us Americans, the thrill of those 
words baffies description. There's a heady fragrance 
like wine's in the very idea of driving once more across 
the bosom of the continent, exploring this land of ours, 
so generous in its breadth and its beauty. 


We don’t care whether the new cars will be square 
or round or tear-drop in shape; whether the engine will 
be in front or in back! We Anow they'll be better cars. 
And that’s enough! We évou that the automobile 
brains which yearly created better and more beautiful 
cars, have been learning new magic while they were 
producing the world’s finest guns and trucks and tanks 
and planes. We £now that the seeds of this new know]- 
edge are planted in a Victory Garden whose blooming 
will seem like a miracle when we see it. 


Here’s what automobile engineers say can come 
from that garden. Greater strength, greater safety. New 
lightness to cut down costs. Startling roominess and 
headroom. Air conditioning to imitate springtime the 
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Victory garden in Detro 


year round. No more blind spots, or gear shifting, or 
frozen radiators, or nigiit-glare! And above all, an 
amazingly low cost per mile for tires and gasoline! 


You will never see the name “Revere Copper and 
Brass” on your car. But Revere copper, copper base 
alloys and the other metals we fabricate will play an 
important part in helping the automobile industry get 
its new models to you as soon as possible. For the men 
in our mills and laboratories know that by producing 
a better metal for the manufacturer they are helping 
to build a better car for you. And Revere, too, has 
learned and grown in these terrible years of war. We 
are pioneering in the production of the light metals that 
may cut manufacturing and operating costs for many 
industries once Victory is won. 

e - 

Though we are 10007, devoted to war work, we will 
gladly work with you on post-war problems. Write to 
Executive Offices, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


i 
it 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEL 












Canada Keeping Cars 
1943 Registrations in Ontario Exceed 


Those in ’39, Motor League Told 


MONTREAL. — The limitations 
on mileage imposed by gasoline 
rationing and tire scarcity to- 





dangerous railway crossings “on a 

scale hitherto unapproached.” 
Robertson reported that 6,000 

enrolled last year, most of them 
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10 Million Fund Set 


es War Job is Still the Big Job 
cHICAGO.—Ten ition aot- || Nor Detroit WPB Chief Says 


lars has been provided by the 
nation’s auto-trailer industry for 
immediate construction of 300 DETROIT.— Carsten Tiedeman,{ man said that 30 days after the 
parks to accommodate postwar || 42, new director of the War Pro-| invasion of Europe starts the WPB 
trailers, it was announced last || duction Board’s Detroit region,| would have a better idea of what 
week. said last week|war materials would be needed. 







gether with the extra care Owners 
are taking of their automobiles 
have confounded the calculations 
of the experts who had it figured 
out two years ago that by this 
time more than half of the cars 
then in use would be out of com- 
mission. Instead, there were more 
motor vehicles in use in the 
Province of Ontario, for instance, 
in 1943 (691,294 registrations) than 
in 1939 (623,918). In 1941 registra- 
tions reached the high mark of 
739,194. 

These figures were given by W. 
G. Robertson, general manager at 
the 37th annual meeting of the 
Ontario Motor League held at 
Toronto recently. 

C. Alex Sollitt, of Peterborough, 
in his presidential address, said 
that it was gratifying to motorists 
that plans for highway improve- 
ment have been placed at the top 
of prospective postwar construc- 
tion programs by both provincial 
and federal governments. The 
Ontario Motor League will advo- 
cate the building of highways and 
bridges and the elimination of 


$2,835,427 Profit 
Earned in 1943 
By Studebaker 


SOUTH BEND, Ind.—The Stude- 
baker Corp. and its subsidiaries in 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1943, earned 
a consolidated net profit of $2,835,- 
427, after provision of $1,500,000 for 
contingencies and after all charges, 
including depreciation, interest on 
debentures, amortization of debt 
discount, additional compensation 
expense and provision for federal 
income and excess profits taxes. 

This is equivalent to $1.23 a share 
on 2,305,481 shares of common stock 
outstanding at the end of the year. 
It compares with a net profit for 
1942 of $2,048,278, equal to 92 cents 
a share on 2,223,178 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding at the end 
of that year. 

The net profit for 1943, as stated 
above, is subject to adjustments on 
account of renegotiation of govern- 
ment contracts under the authority 
of Federal statutes. However, it is 
not expected that such renegotia- 
tion will affect materially such net 
profit as stated. 

Studebaker’s total dollar volume 
of sales in 1943 was the largest for 
any year in tis history. Net sales, 
including charges to the United 
States Government under cost-plus- 
a-fixed-free contracts, totaled $364,- 
191,211 in 1943, as compared with 
$221,420,582 in the preceding year, 
an increase of 64 percent. 

The company further strength- 
ened its financial position during 
1943. Working capital as of Dec. 
31, 1943, totaled $22,645,382, com- 
pared with $20,480,653 a year earlier. 
Current assets as of Dec. 31, 1943, 
including cash of $26,372,548 ($13,- 
635,993 restricted to use in perform- 
ing contracts with the United 
States Government) and accounts 
receivable from the United States 
Government of $30,411,220, totaled 
$80,566,215, while current liabilities 
amounted to $57,920,833 (including 
advances of $28,806,775 from the 
United States Government). A year 
earlier the company had cash of 
$17,520,379, current assets of $58,- 
137,818 and current liabilities of 
$37,657,166. 

Manufacture of engines for the 
Flying Fortress and of multiple- 
drive, heavy-duty military trucks 
continued to represent Studebaker’s 
principal activities in 1943. 


Sullivan Is Succeeded 


By Norton at Fisher 


DETROIT. — Francis S. Norton 
has been elevated to the post of 
general traffic director for Fisher 
Body, it was announced last week 
by E. F. Fisher, general manager. 

Norton, a veteran of 28 years in 
railroad and traffic work and a 
member of Fisher Body for 20 
years, succeeds C. A. Sullivan, 
whose retirement after 26 years as 
general traffic director of Fisher 
Body was announced earlier in the 
week, 



























































being in essential occupations. Of 
for emergency 
service in December, 1,400 were on 
account of vehicles with special 
category gasoline 
year’s list of emergency calls was 
above the average for 10 years, 
due mostly to tire trouble. 

R. C. Berkinshaw was elected 
president of the league. Vice-presi- 
dents elected were M. J. Overall, 
Dr. H. M. Torrington, 
Lashbrook, 


Switch Proposed 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Regulation of 
Rhode Island 
business prac 


signs and 
f gasoline station 
operators would be placed under juris- 
diction of the state tax administrator, 
instead of the director of the state de- 
partment of business regulation, under 
a bill introduced in the State Legisla- 
ture here recently. 







Chairman of a committee rep- 
resenting 900 manufacturers and 
dealers, Carl J. Wagner said 
that representatives had under- 
written expenses of the parks, 
each of which will accommodate 
50 to 200 trailers for the coun- 
try’s 600,000 trailer residents. 


White Star Awarded 


To Lempco Products 
CLEVELAND. — James F. 
Strnad, president of Lempco Prod- Tiedeman 


road 


The 





the Army-Navy production award | production, since 





_ “The war has been a crucible for 
all the economic systems... for our own, 


for Communism, Fascism, Nazism... and 


-eothe American Syste 


outproduced the world 


CHEERING are these words of Messrs. Baruch and 
Hancock! 


Too often the threat “If individual enterprise fails 
...” has been made with no one questioning the 
alternatives to that failure. 


The 131-page Baruch-Hancock report on post-war 
adjustment policies does this with all the force of 
a right to the jaw:— 
“The war has been a crucible for all of 

the economic systems of the world, for our 

own, for Communism, Fascism, Nazism— 

all the others. And the American System 

has outproduced the world!” 


These words are going to hearten our millions of 
men in uniform who right now are wondering 
“What job for us after the war?” 


And this endorsement of “the 
American System” will hearten, 
too, those pacemakers who are so 
largely responsible for this coun- 
try’s industrial progress, both in 
war and peace, 


Co-author of post-war blueprint, 
JOHN M, HANCOCK 


ucts, announced last week that the | the Baruch report, he asserted that Tiedeman praised the Automo- 
men and women of Lempco were| WPB was the logical agency to|tive Council for War Production 
honored for the second time with] carry out reconversion to civilian| for cooperating with WPB and 


for meritorious services on the/the war program. The regional| rector of Hudson Motor Car Co., 


production front. office, he said, will work closely | and was vice-president and general 
This permits a white star to be| with the national industry com-| credit manager of Universal Credit 

added to the Army-Navy E flag/} mittee on reconversion plans. Co. from 1936 to 1943. 

which now flies over Lempco’s In line with recent statements Read the Classified Want Ads—see 

plant here. from Washington Officials, Tiede-| inside back cover of this issue. 


that war produc-| Then, he indicated, more definite 
tion was still the} action could be taken on civilian 
main job, and| production. 
that he would He reiterated, however, that the 
devote most of|war job was his main concern. In 
his efforts to fa-|this respect, he said that he 
cilitating produc-| planned to do a good deal of work 
tion of key wea-|in the field after he had become 
pons — landing| acquainted with his job. 
craft, heavy The regional organization, he 
military trucks|said, is working smoothly, and he 
and aircraft. had no changes in mind, although 
In reply to a|he pointed out that some might be 
question about] made as new projects came up. 




































































WPB had set up| making its job easier. He is a di- 


THE “KNOW HOW” MEN. Whether named Kaiser or 
Kettering, or plain Bill Jones or Jim Smith, the 
“know how” men are the vital ingredients in Ameri- 
can life. Some are presidents of corporations, some 
are foremen ...some mechanics . . . but they are all 
builders! One and all, known and unknown, they 
are the men who do things. Their passion for the 
mechanical, their courage to try the new, causes new 
industries to bloom, new jobs to be created . . . the 
American standard of living to be the highest on 
earth. 


We publish POPULAR SCIENCE Monthly for 
men with this “spark,” this state of mind that craves 
information on things mechanical. 


The news-picture magazine of science and industry, 
POPULAR SCIENCE keeps an audience of over 
700,000 of these mechanically-inquisitive men 
abreast of new scientific developments. 


As a market, these intensive readers about new prod- 
ucts are unique because they are not only first readers 


but first buyers. Surveys prove conclusively that 
POPULAR SCIENCE families rank higher than 
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OAKLAND, Calif—That the 
Quartermaster Corps of the Army 
is a thrifty housekeeper, finding 
ew uses for left-overs and work- 
ing out ways to reclaim damaged 
materials of war, is amply demon- 
strated by the operation now 
housed in a former Chevrolet 
plant here. A salvage job on a 
gigantic scale, the reconditioning 
done by more than 2,000 civilian 
employes of the Quartermaster 
Corps in the former auto assembly 
plant has effected a saving of many 
millions of dollars for Uncle Sam. 


Auto Repair Volume 


Picks Up in Canada 


MONTREAL.—Trade in automo- 
tive parts and equipment in Mont- 
real and Quebec Province is hold- 
ing up well, and as the season ad- 
vances garages are handling an 
increased volume of repair busi- 
ness, Dun & Bradstreet, of Canada, 
Ltd., said last week. 
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U.S. Repairing Equipment | 


,On a Grand Scale | 


The largest unit of its kind in| 
the world, the Oakland repair sub- 
depot occupies 350,000 square feet 
of floor space, where a wide va- 
riety of worn and damaged articles 
—from mess kits to typewriters and 
from socks to tents—-is repaired 
and 85 percent of it put back in use. 

Bullet-ripped uniforms, bayonet- 
slashed sleeping bags with their 
tell-tale stains, dented helmets and 
torn scabbards speak eloquently of 
the price of victory. 

Reclaimable items are cleaned 
and reconditioned and reissued to 
inductees and troops in early stages 
of training. So skillful are the re- 
pairs, the average man cannot de- 
tect them. Much of the material is 
assigned to lend-lease, thousands of 
heavy comforters having been ship- 
ped to Russia. Equipment beyond 
repair is sold commercially. 

Salvage companies follow the 
troops in battle zones, collecting 
this equipment and clothing, which 
is returned to this country, usually 
as ship’s ballast. 


others in ownership of all kinds of mechanical 


products—automotive, industrial, household. 


REACH THIS PRICELESS GROUP. As an advertiser, it will 
pay you far beyond what you may expect to culti- 


vate this unique audience. These men buy . . . and 
what's more... they act as a “spearhead of influence” 
with friends and neighbors to gain new users of the 


products they approve. 


You'll find the cost of advertising to POPULAR 
SCIENCE selected readers is much less than if you 
use mass magazines or the news-type weekly. And 
results will be out of proportion to expenditure 
because of the kind of men these 700,000 are. Figure 
on this important audience—now and for post war! 
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Benzol at War 


Ford Product Now Used 
In Synthetic Rubber 


DEARBORN.—Ford Benzol 
gone to war. 

A high test, prewar motor fuel 
that attained excellent anti-knock 
qualities without the use of tetra- 
ethyl lead, Ford Benzol was pro- 
duced in the Rouge plant at the 
rate of 42,000 gallons daily. 

Since Pearl Harbor, however, 
the Ford company has discontinued 
the production of Benzol, and all 
crude light oils originating in the 
coke ovens are now sent to out- 
state refineries for fractionating 
into vitally needed wartime prod- 
ucts. 

Most important of these are 
butadiene, a benzol product that 
plays an important role in the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber; 
toluol, which is used in high ex- 
plosives, and xylol and naphtha, 
used in the manufacture of durable 
paints and varnishes for war ve- 
hicles. Benzol still is used in 
stepping up the octane rating of 
aviation fuels. 

Need a Service Man—Want a Job— 


try a want ad in Automotive News. 
They get quick results! 


has 


“Plan for peace? Yes. 
Let up on the war? No.” 
—B. M. BARUCH 


SCIENCE 


FRANCISCO 


Who Starts First? 


Can’t Delay Reconversion to Give 


Equal Chance, 


NMW YORK.—Henry A. Dinegar, 
director of the durable goods and 
products division of WPB’s Office 
of Civilian Requirements, said in 
an address here last week that in 
planning reconversion to civilian 
production, WPB cannot attempt to 
hold back civilian output until all 
manufacturers are able “to start 
in the race on an even basis.” 

He indicated that the agency’s 
policy, as soon as military require- 
ments permit, would be to allow 
resumption of civilian goods manu- 
facture in whatever area or what- 
ever plant which is affected by 
major cutbacks. Manufacturers, he 
said, may be permitted to enter 
new product lines while old pro- 
ducers of similar lines are still en- 
gaged in war production. 

Emphasizing, however, that he 
expressed “to a considerable extent 
only my own opinion,” Dinegar told 
the Wholesale Stationers Assn.: 

“At the present time it is impos- 
sible to give an entirely accurate 


ANGELES 


{il 
Dinegar Says 


statement of WPB policy on many 
important reconversion problems 
because many differing types of 
reconversion plans are under the 
eareful scrutiny of policy-making 
officials of the board. Until a defi- 
nite decision is made on exact steps 
to be followed in a changeover 
from a war to a peactime economy, 
none of us is in a position to speak 
too specifically. 


“Because of the present WPB 
policy prohibiting resumption of 
production of civilian goods not 
now being manufactured,” he con- 
tinued, “our plans for immediate 
expansion of such output, other 
than small nuisance items, have 
been temporarily brought to a 
standstill. That does not mean, 
however, that we have stopped our 
planning work. We are now en- 
gaged in working out, in coopera- 
tion with WPB industry divisions 
and other interested government 
agencies, detailed plans for such 
resumption which will be needed 
on X-day. 

“This includes preparation of de- 
tailed requirement statements by 
products, obtaining of basic prod- 
uct data from industry regarding 
such things as bills of materials, 
quality, quantity and types of labor 
required, appointment of new in- 
dustry advisory committees and re- 
institution of older ones and a 
hyriad of other necessary steps.” 


Commenting on the Baruch re- 
port’s warning that preparations 
must be made for an “X-day,” 
Dinegar said he believed “there is 
no such thing as a single X-day.” 
For some companies, he explained, 
“that day has already arrived while 
for others it will come long before 
peace in Europe. 

planning, 


therefore, he 


added, “must take account of the 
fact that reconversion of many in- 
dividual companies will have to be 
solved at least in part well before 
the German armistice.” 


British Suspend 


Requisitioni 
Of Auto Tires 


EDINBURGH. — (UTPS) — Tires 
are no longer being requisitioned 
from laid-up cars in Britain, it was 
revealed recently by the British 
Ministry of Supply. 

This was taken to indicate that 
the rubber situation had been eased 
somewhat, 

Meanwhile, it was announced 
that British rubber production in 
1944 would be 25 percent natural 
and 75 percent synthetic. This an- 
nouncement followed the excellent 
result obtained from tests of 50 
tons of synthetic rubber sent from 
the United States to the British 
Rubber Federation. 

Twenty-four products were man- 
ufactured from a mixture of the 
synthetic and natural rubbers. 

In suspending the requisitioning 
of tires, the ministry indicated that 
should the need arise that device 
will be used again. Some time ago 
a@ survey was taken of the tires on 
cars which had been laid up 
through lack of gas. By means of 
the survey, the government knows 
just where it can find tires of vari- 
ous sizes should these be necessary 
for essential transportation. 


R. I. Registrations 
Drop 8 Percent 


PROVIDENCE. — (UTPS)—Pas- 
senger cars and trucks registered 
in Rhode Island at the end of 
January totaled 172,853, a reduc- 
tion of 15,826, or 8.4 percent from 
the total registered on Jan. 31, 1943, 
according to figures of the State 
Registry of Motor Vehicles. Rec- 
ords show that this is the smallest 
number of registrations on that 
date since 1939. A comparison with 
January, 1942, shows a drop of 
25,924, or 13.0 percent. 


Passenger car registrations to- 
taled 152,454 at the end of January 
this year, a decrease of 14,597, or 
8.7 percent from the 167,051 reg- 
istrations recorded on the same 
date last year. Truck registrations 
dropped 5.7 percent from 21,628 to 
20,399. 
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Road Interests 


Seek Role in 
Political Planks 


LINCOLN, Neb.-—-Automobile and 
aviation interests in several of the 
West Central states are combining 
their interests to make appeals to 
the platform conventions of both 
the Republican and Democratic 
national conventions for a leading 
place in postwar planning and con- 
struction. 

Airport layouts, flight strips and 
multiple-lane highways are _ de- 
manded. The annual expenditure of 
$750,000,000 is regarded as a “mere 
drop in the bucket” by these en- 
thusiasts. 

Congressman Karl Stefan is ex- 
pected to champion the movement 
in the Republican national con- 
vention. State Senator Tony Asi- 
mus is the chief advocate in the 


State Board of Agriculture, is in 
sympathy with the needs of the 





Nebraska Motor Dealers’ Assn. and . It costs yon Prout & ponny-a-Gey to 
; ; eep abreast o e automotive news— 
the good roads association. better renew ' 


ALUMINUM 


Thousands of these aluminum gears are in maintenance work on automobile engines has NEW YORK.—That pressure 
engines on the road today, put to work there necessarily been held to a minimum. may come from some merchan- 
i : - c . dising interests for transforma- 

before aluminum was assigned solely to war The blanks are permanent -mold castings don af GHA inte & peatuear tear 
work. They have given, and continue to give, made by Alcoa. There is little excess metal against price cutting was indi- 
: s - . cated when the eastern regional 
an excellent account of themselves. to be removed and the Alcoa Aluminum sandeeanen af tes Wadia aan, 
Quiet operation, long life, ease of fabrica- Alloy used cuts readily, so finishing costs of Tobacco Distributors adopted 
tion and reasonable first cost; these were the are low. The metal is sound, last week a resolution asking 
, ; B ’ . that OPA be empowered to 

factors which led to the adoption of alumi- forming clean, long wearing gear establish “floor” as well as ceil- 


num timing gears. These advantages have teeth. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
been convincingly confirmed during the America, 1926 Gulf Building, 
war years, when the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 








; ; ; OUT OF THIS WORLD. Togged out like a man from Mars, a shot-blaster| 1. That small business be repre-/ pends upon swift action now along 
an aa oe _ ae ae os & Benete Fen = a a ——- “= poet, ae a a coeies sented on the central policy com-| the lines indicated. 
war chultz, o e ebraska | for ors anti-aircraft cannon. e stee s cleanse the gun part of welding ; ; ; 

scale. The martian-type costume protects the worker from ricoecheting shot. mittee, the creation of which is 


NOW 
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Time to Start 


Act Now on Baruch Report, American 
Business Congress Urges 













































































NEW YORK.—Prompt congres-|ing it work for subcontractors as 
sional action along lines indicated} well as the prime contractors. 
by the Baruch-Hancock report to| 3, That upon the termination of 
safeguard the existence of thou-| prime contracts, the small busi- 
sands of small businesses Wwas|nesses be burdened by no more 
urged in a statement released last/than their proportionate share of 
week by the American Business| contract cancellation. 


— . 4. That a specific policy of dis- 
The greatest danger is that| missal of severance pay for war 
while the Baruch report is being| workers be worked out now. 
discussed, many small businesses ia etal 
ia” 5. That Baruch’s insistence upon §¢ 
may die,” warned George J. Seed- so-called goods moving through 
man, president of the group. “The normal channels of trade—a mat- 
report makes provision for the in- ter of great importance to every 
terests of Po a oe +> wholesaler and retailer in America 
a a a ne ae scrupulously followed in the 


oe ee d by th administration of the plan. 
a a wo Coes my ee 6. That time is of paramount im- 
organization on the following six- portance—the very existence of 


point program: thousands of small business de- 


recommended by the report. 


2. That the uniform contract- 
‘Dealers Tell Me,” 7 John O. Munn,| termination clause be made ap- 


is an open forum for the expression of : "a 
dealers’ opinions. plicable for small business by mak 





U.S. Rubber Sees 


Postwar Use of 


Fireproof Fabric 


NEW YORK.—New plastic fire- 








ordered by the Navy as mandatory 
equipment for all combat ships. 
The upholstery covering, which 
will be used on furniture of all 
new Navy combat ships and old 
ships returning to service after 
repairs, is non-smoldering, gaso- 
line and oil-resistant and extremely 
durable under wide temperature 
ranges. It is also being used as 
turret lining and seat covering in 
both bomber and fighter planes. 

The plastic upholstery will pro- 
vide for the first time, in peace 
years, a fireproof upholstery for 
use in night clubs, theaters, civilian 
airplanes, passenger ships, buses 
and trucks. 


Before the fireproof upholstery 
was submitted to the Bureau of 
Ships, the company submitted the 
material to many rigid tests. In 
the fire test the material was sus- 
pended for 12 seconds in the flame 
of a Bunsen gas burner. After 
removal, it burned less than two 
seconds. 


Because fire and smoke caused 
loss of combat ships, the Navy 
asked United States Rubber dur- 
ing the fall of 1941 to develop a 
fireproof covering for berths. 


Through the use of synthetic 
resins, laboratory technicians in 
the company’s Mishawaka (Ind.) 
plant perfected a fireproof com- 
pound to be used as a coating on 
a fireproof base fabric—developing 
for the first time a coated fabric 
that was fireproof as well as 
waterproof. 


know what hard work means 


All Wars End! There’ll be Cars and 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 


OPA of Future? 


Postwar Move to Halt 
Deflation Seen 


ing prices to meet possible defla- 
tion after the war. 

“In anticipation of the end of 
hostilities and a possible result- 
ing deflation of prices,” the 
resolution said, “this association 
favors and urges an early 
amendment of the Price Control 
Act by which the Office of Price 
Administration should be em- 
powered to establish minimum 
as well as maximum prices, and 
by thus prescribing floors as well 
as ceilings provide a legal 
remedy against a renewal in 
the postwar period of destruc- 
tive cut-price competition which 
jeopardizes the existence of the 
small merchant and_ involves 
misleading merchandising prac- 
tices prejudicial to the interests 
of the consumer and of labor.” 
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AUTOMOTIVE NEWS 


Destructive Antifreeze 


$2,130 Judgment Against Wholesaler 
Upheld in Arkansas 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—A lower 
court judgment awarding $2,130 to 
39 plaintiffs against the Whole- 
sale Applicance Co. of Little Rock 
for damages to automobiles and 
trucks in which a new type of 
antifreeze was used was affirmed 
recently by the State Supreme 
Court. 

“Where a dealer purchases and 
sells a new and experimental prod- 
uct not in general use and with 
knowledge or notice of its danger- 
ous qualities and makes positive 
representation that it is fit for its 
represented use, then he cannot 
claim immunity from liability for 
damages that follow from such 
use,” the high court held in an 
opinion written by Justice Mc- 
Faddin. 

Fred Moore and 38 others who 
purchased the alleged antifreeze 
from Ahrens, a wholesaler, or from 
filling stations where it had been 
sold by the wholesaler; sued Ahrens 
for damages claimed to have been 
caused to their vehicles by the 
product. The plaintiffs said that 
the product, known as Bond Anti- 
Freeze and represented to contain 
no critical war materials, solidified 
instead of remaining liquid, and 
that it corroded radiators, destroyed 
rubber hose connections, ate out 
gaskets, damaged ignitions and 
other working parts of the ve- 
hicles. 

Manufactured in Texas, the prod- 
uct was guaranteed in literature 
distributed by the manufacturer. 
The plaintiffs charged Ahren’s 
salesmen passed this information 
on to them. 

Defending himself on the theory 


Better Tires 
For Less Seen 
After War 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Postwar 
tires will be cheaper and better 
than pre-Pearl Harbor tires, large- 
ly as a result of the national 
synthetic rubber program, James 
J. Newman, vice-president of B. F. 
Goodrich Co., predicted here last 
week. 

“Continuous research and _ the 
accumulated manufacturing expe- 
rience of the rubber industry are 
steadily raising the quality of tires 
and tubes made from _ synthetic 
rubber, and lowering the costs,” 
Newman said. He indicated, how- 
ever, that the rubber industry has 
no thought of abandoning natural 
rubber as its primary source of 
supply. 

The rubber industry advocates, 
he said, continued production of 
synthetic rubber on a reduced 
scale after the war “to insure 
against another rubber emergency, 
to enable research to be continued, 
and to keep down the cost of 
natural rubber.” 

“The cost of synthetic rubber 
will always serve as a _—- over 
the price of natural,’ Newman ex- 
plained, “and this will mean a 
saving of many millions of dollars 
to American tire users.” He re- 
marked that the price of natural 
rubber before the war was around 
20 cents a pound whereas synthetic 
rubber has been produced in some 
instances for as low as 15 


The tire industry will face rela- 
tively small problems of recon- 
version at the war’s end, because 
it has had to carry on vigorously 
its principal business of making 
tires during the war, Newman said. 

“I believe we will be able to 
absorb most of the labor we are 
now using,” he added, “and turn 
almost at once to the peacetime 
production of tires. However, we 
expect to encounter a demand such 
as we have never seen before as 
the nation’s automobile and truck 
owners rush to re-tire equipment 
that has had practically no new 
tires since January, 1942. It may 
take the industry several years to 
get caught up.” 


Utah Auto Revenue Up 


SALT LAKE CITY.—Utah motor ve- 
hicle registration receipts in February 
totaled $516,286.35, compared with $483,- 
716.17 in the corresponding month a 
year ago, according to a report re- 
leased here recently by State Treasurer 
Oliver G. Ellis. 


that he was a wholesaler and not 
a manufacturer, and not liable for 
any defect in anti-freeze sold by 
him in original unbroken pack- 
ages, Ahrens relied on a statement 
of law which exempts. dealers 
from damages who sell an article 
in common and general use in the 
usual course of trade and business 
without knowledge of its danger- 
ous qualities, and who make no 


misrepresentations’' or commit- 
ments. 

This defense was rejected by the 
court on the basis that none of 
these essentials was present. The 
court pointed out that the article 
sold was a new one according to 
its advertisements and not in 
“common and general use.” 

Concerning the condition “with- 
out knowledge of its dangerous 
qualities,” the court found that 
Ahrens had knowledge that the 
first shipment received by him was 
dangerous but that he assured 
customers by letter that although 
they had already put the product 
in their vehicles, it would be safs. 
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T ™ ve 
INew Gas Tickets 


1944 


Now Issued 


WASHINGTON.—Every motorist 
who receives a renewal of his B 
and C supplemental gasoline ra- 
tions and every farmer or other 
off-highway user who gets new E 
and R coupons for his gasoline- 
powered equipment will now re- 
ceive, instead of the ration book 
he is accustomed to, a strip of 
coupons in a cardboard folder, each 
coupon bearing a number, OPA 
announced last week. 

Serial numbering of coupons is 
one of OPA’s strongest weapons 
against the gasoline black market. 


21 


First 
issued 


applied to the new T rations 

after Jan. 1, 1944, it is de- 
signed both as a safeguard against 
thefts of coupons and as an effec- 
tive means of identifying stolen 
coupons that turn up in the coupon 
flowback system. 

The switch to serially-numbered 
coupons, however, does not mean 
that indorsement of coupons can 
be abandoned, OPA emphasized. 
Although the serial number makes 
it possible to detect a stolen coupon 
that has been exchanged for gaso- 
line, it is impossible to trace the 
coupon back to the thief—or the 
person who bought it from the 
thief—unless it is indorsed. 


ON NOSE...BELLY...TOP AND TAIL...YOU’LL FIND 


P lexiglas TURRETS 


| ARD-HITTING power turrets bristle from Ameri- 

can heavy and medium bombers. From nose, belly, 
top or tail, their guns command surrounding skies... 
ready to fight off attack from any angle. 


These strategic battle stations are enclosed in 
PLEXIGLAS— Aviation’s Standard Transparent Plastic. 


The crystal-clarity of PLexicias enables the gunner 
to aim and fire accurately. Its strength protects him 
from wind, weather and freezing slipstreams. Its light 
weight saves precious pounds for bigger bomb loads 


and larger fuel supplies. 


t 
In addition to these inherent advantages, every piece 
of PLExiGLas carries with it the cooperation of the 
Rohm & Haas technical service staff — physicists to 


calculate the best optical contours for sighting 


» engi- 


~- 


ON THE 
CONSOLIDATED 
B-24 the new Emer- 
son-designed, Emerson- 
built nose turret of 
PLEXIGLAs adds a fourth 
power-operated death 
sting to the other three 
PLEXIGLAS turrets— 
Martin top, Sperry re- 
tractable belly, Consoli- 
dated tail. 


ON THE NORTH 
AM ERICAN 
B-25—the famous 
Mitchell medium bomber 
—the top turret is 
designed and built by 
Bendix. Like so many 
other power turrets on 
America’s best-known 
bombers, this turret is 
constructed of crystal- 
clear PLEXIGLAs. 


neers to discuss details of mechanical design, produc- 
tion men and facilities to fabricate experimental parts. 


To obtain the benefits of this active assistance in your 
plastics development work, call our nearest office — 


Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland, 


New York. 


Only Rohm & Haas makes PLEXIGLAsS, 


3 awards to Rohm & Haas 
Company and its associated 
firms, The Resinous Products 
& Chemical Company and 
Charles Lennig & Company. 


PLEXIGLAS is the trade-mark, Reg. U. 


S. Pat. Off... for the acrylic 


resin thermoplastic sheets manufactured by the Rohm & Haas Company 


ON THE BOEING 
B-17G — latest version 
of the Flying Fortress — 
both the Sperry-designed 
top turret, built by 
Emerson and Steel 
Products. and the Sperry- 
designed belly turret, 
built by Briggs and 
Emerson, incorporate 
PLEXIGLAS advantages. 


ON THE 
MARTIN B-26 
both the tail turret and 
the adaptable top turret 
—which fights not only 
on this plane but also on 
the Consolidated B-24— 
are made of PLEXIGLas, 
to give clear, unob- 
structed vision to the 
gunners. 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 


ioe 
. Chemicals for the Leather, Textile and other Industries 


ee me) el 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, 
Fungicides . . . 


BSUS) 
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Hoffman Urges 
Dealers to Plan 


Now for Future | 


CINCINNATI.—The fact that the 
automobile dealer is a small busi- 
ness man should not deter him in 
making postwar plans now for in- 
creased employment after the war, 
Paul G. Hoffman, president of 
Studebaker Corp. and chairman of 
the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, told a group of 800 at 
the Chamber of Commerce Forum 
here last week. 

“It is the little fellow who gives 
the most employment in the ag- 
gregate and 45 percent of all em- 
ployment is done by small business 
with less than 10 employes,” Hoff- 
man said. 

He said the pattern for absorb- 
ing the returning service men into 
industry should be worked out now 
as 100,000 are being discharged 
monthly from the armed services. 
Such postwar planning now will 
avert an economic breakdown when 
the war ends, Hoffman asserted. 

“It is our job to maintain em- 
ployment for 55,000,000 persons in 
the postwar period to avoid a de- 
pression,” he continued. “That is 





ihe date iy te | si 
LARGE, MODERN establishment of Felhofer Brothers, Chevrolet dealers} Valmy is the modern garage of 


of Valmy, Wis.—total population, 52. 





10,000,000 more productive jobs; accounts. Auto dealers can expect 
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|Pop. 52— CLS $30,000... 


‘A Small-Town Dealer 


DETROIT.—Far up in the nar- 


the waters of Lake Michigan and 
Green Bay is the tiny hamlet of 
Valmy, Wis. It has a total popula- 
Ss tion of 52, residing in the 12 houses 
“<"% |that constitute the residential sec- 
tion. In the business section of 


Felhofer Bros., Chevrolet dealers. 
Utilizing most of the 13,000 


than were necessary in 1940. In| 6,000,000 car years for some time| Sduare feet of floor space in the 


order to do that we must increase | 2fter the war.” 


industrial output and services to 
provide a national income in ex- 
cess of 97 billion dollars per year. 


Mfg. 


Osborn Promotes Miller 
CLEVELAND.—After 


“Such a program calls for aj| both sales and engineering for Osborn 


supreme selling effort and that is | }{8. [o- "ee ee boone easel 


establishment, a crew of seven 
men in the service department of 
Felhofer Bros. turned out ap- 
proximately $30,000 in customer 
15 years in| Jabor volume in 1943. 


How did they do it? 


where the automobile industry will] sales manager, succeeding R. F. Lin-| Right now there is a considerable 
be right at home. It was through goln. who has resigned to enter another) amount of war-production work be- 


selling that the motor car business 


Miller came to ‘core leat 1300. after ing done in nearby Sturgeon Bay. 


in a few years became the No. 1|his engineering studies at Case School| A great many of the war workers 
industry of America. The public} of Applied Science and all his business| bring their cars to Felhofer for 
will be able to buy because it now | farce has been devoted to engineer-| service, as do also the owners of 
has 700 billion dollars in savings | machine fields. 


in the foundry and 


many cars and trucks on neighbor- 





HEY WATCHED intently that June 
| ee in 1940, eighteen months 
before Pearl Harbor. A tiny cardboard 
ship moved across a map of the Atlantic 
Ocean. The president of B. F. Goodrich 
described the little ship’s voyage 
bringing rubber from Malaya through 
the Suez to New York. 

Suddenly the ship exploded, disap- 
peared. The business men, editors and 
reporters in the Empire Room of New 
York’s Waldorf-Astoria got the point 
even though many still said it was 
‘a very remote possibility.” 

Turning, they saw a tire unveiled. It 
looked like any other tire...but more 
than half its natural rubber had been 
replaced by the new B. F. Goodrich 
synthetic. It was the first tire containing 
synthetic rubber ever offered for sale to 
American car owners. 






* - . - es 
“ 4 a at i 
aia Sh i tl Saas 


The price had to be one-third higher 
than current tire prices. But that didn’t 
stop people from buying. Even owners 
of large fleets bought. These new tires 
traveled in every state, in all kinds of 
weather, on all types of roads. 


Today they have totaled more than 
80,000,000 miles. And the question 
everyone had asked—“How good is 
synthetic rubber, anyway?’’—is answered 
by actual reports from car owners. Mile- 
ages in excess of 30,000 miles were 
reported. Some reported 50,000 miles! 


The tires that B. F. Goodrich makes 





for passenger cars today are all-synthetic 
(98%) and are almost as good as the 
tires that were made before the war. 
Truck tires aren’t yet as good, especially 
in intercity service with overloads, but 
are being improved day by day. But the 
important thing is those extra years of 
experience... they are the reason so 
many motorists who qualify get their 
tires from B. F. Goodrich Silvertown 
Stores and dealers. The B. F. Goodrich 


Company, Akron, Ohio. ee 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 





i: In Big-City Business 


ing farms, busy these days con- 


row finger of land which bisects/ tributing to the war effort. 


But the real story of the suc- 
cess of Felhofer Bros. goes back 
to the horse and buggy days of 
1912, when Frank and Ed Fel- 
hofer were kept busy in their 
blacksmith shop, shoeing the 
horses of farmers for miles 
around, repairing farm machin- 
ery and doing all the other tink- 
ering that was required of the 
village smithy in those days. 


The Felhofer brothers were good 
blacksmiths, handy at fixing ma- 
chinery of all kinds. 


In 1916 when the early automo- 
biles began chugging along the dirt 
road through Valmy, raising great 
clouds of dust, the Felhofer broth- 
ers expanded their blacksmith shop 
to include garage service. Soon 
the Felhofers were as good me- 
chanics as they had been black- 
smiths. Their reputation spread 
and the garage became a favorite 
stopping place for early motorists. 

Felhofer brothers continued to do 
a steadily increasing business. In 
1922 a fire destroyed both their 
garage and their home in Valmy. 
But they began rebuilding at once 
and before the year was ended 

were doing business in the most 
modern garage in that part of the 
state. 

In 1928, Felhofer brothers be- 
came Chevrolet dealers, agreeing 
to stock four cars and sell 40 for 
the year. Instead, they sold 68. 
Their business continued to 
grow, and adequately to take care 
of the demands of their steadily 
increasing number of customers 
it became necessary, in 1936, to 
build a large, modern addition to 
their building. 

The men in the Felhofer service 
department have been on the job 

anywhere from three to 20 years. 
Ed Felhofer works with them as 
service manager. Five of the 12 
houses in Valmy are owned and 
occupied by the Felhofer brothers 
and men in their service depart- 
ment. Others live on nearby farms 
which they own. 

The 1943 customer-labor total 
represents a 70 percent increase 
over the 1941 volume. The work 
was done with no increase in serv- 
ice personnel. Shop methods, of 
course, were made more efficient 
but the willingness and ability of 
the service staff to handle the ex- 
panded volume is due mostly to the 
Felhofer brothers’ policy of main- 
taining close relationship with their 
employes, helping them in impor- 
tant personal affairs, such as the 
purchase of a new home, paying 
good wages and awarding the men 
a bonus each year. 


Paris Heads 
Willys Plant 


TOLEDO.— Ward M. Canaday, 
president of the Willys-Overland 
Motors, announced last week the 
appointment of William E. Paris 
as manager of the plant in charge 
of manufacturing, to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of 
Ray J. Fitness. Fitness has ac- 
cepted a new position with Joseph 
Frazier. 

Paris has been with Willys- 
Overland for 29 years and had 
been assistant manager of opera- 
tions. 


Ford of Canada 
To Pay Dividend 


WINDSOR, Ont.—Ford of Canada 
will pay a cash dividend of 25 
cents a share on March 18 to stock- 
holders of record Feb. 28, it was 
announced last week by G. G. Kew, 
secretary. 


Motor Business Holds Up 


OKLAHOMA CITY. — (UTPS) — Ac- 
cording to the report of the Oklahoma 
Tax ommission, gasoline rationing 
failed to cut down the total sales tax 
collected by the five lines of business 
in motor vehicle group during the 
month of January, 1944, as compared 
to the same period, 1943. The report 
shows 4,398 business houses collected 
ae 585 for January as against $98,323 
by 4,544 firms a year ago. 
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How_to Do It... a: Sere 3 | éea|Ryan Is Named 
Industry Panel Set Up | 
To Aid Disabled Vets 


PITTSBURGH. — The formation 
of a panel of authorities to supply 
practical, “how to do it” data to 
industry on the successful job 
placement of disabled servicemen, 
was announced last week by In- 
dustrial Hygiene Foundation lo- 
cated at Mellon Institute. 

The panel, prepared to function 
until the rehabilitation job is done, 
is headed by Dr. C. D. Selby, medi- 
cal consultant, General Motors 
Corp. 

Other members are: 


Col. John H. Andrews, executive 
officer, re-employment division, 
National Selective Service System; 
Dr. Harley L. Krieger, medical 
director, Ford Motor Co.; A. A. 
Hendrix, personnel director, East- 
ern Aircraft division, General Mo- 
tors, Linden, N. J., and I. Dent 
Jenkins, personnel manager, Harri- 
son Radiator division, General Mo- 
tors, Lockport, N. Y. 

In a recent report to the founda- 
tion on “putting the disabled vet- 
eran back to work, which has just 
been released, Dr. Krieger dis- 
closes that Ford has always tried 
to hire 10 percent of its employes 
from disabled workers, explaining, 
“It is our impression that these 
men, knowing their disabilities, are 
less liable to accidents than nor- 
mal workers because they will not 
take chances.” 

Dr. Krieger says, “We are en- 
deavoring to handle the rehabilita- 
tion of the returned soldier = 
as we would handle the employ- 
ment and placement of any handi- 
capped employe.” 

To do this Ford has divided re- 
turning soldiers with medical dis- 
charges into two groups— those 
who have not been overseas and 
those who have seen action abroad. 
The majority of the discharges in 
the first group are “for common, 
ordinary, every-day disabilities that 
do not amount to very much in 
industry.” 

But in the second group, Dr. 
Krieger continued, jobs must be 


Goodrich Makes 
$11,584,000 Net 
During 1943 


AKRON. — Consolidated net in- 
come of B. F. Goodrich Co. for 1943 
was $11,584,501, after provision of 
$66,459,000 for estimated federal 
and foreign income and excess 
profits taxes (less debt retirement 
and postwar credit) and estimated 
renegotiation of war contract 
prices, and after provision of a 
reserve of $4,000,000 for contin- 
gencies, it was announced last 
week in the annual report to stock- 
holders. 

The net income was equivalent, 
after payment of the regular divi- 
dend of $5 a share on the cumula- 
tive preferred stock, to $7.31 a 
share on 1,303,255 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding. 


Net income from 1942 amounted 
to $9,524,706, equal to $5.72 a com- 
mon share, after all charges includ- 
ing a contingency reserve of $2,000,- 
000, and provision of $30,266,000 for 
federal and foreign income and ex- 
cess profits taxes. 

Consolidated net sales for 1943 
totaled $374,408,710, compared with 
$238,784,372 in 1942, an increase of 
56.8 percent. This dollar volume is 
after giving effect to substantial 
voluntary price reductions. The 
value of production from govern- 
ment-owned plants operated by the 
company is not included in sales 
figures for either year, it was point- 
ed out. 

Stating that the company had 
continued to concentrate on the 
vital job of helping win the war, 
the report, signed by David M. 
Goodrich, chairman, and John L. 
Collyer, president, cited the major 
achievements to that end. 

The company’s research and de- 
velopment resources constantly im- 
proved the design and efficiency of 
many existing products and created 
new products, and these advances 
contributed to the greater safety 
and effectiveness of the fighting 
forces. 


found for one-armed men, one- 
legged men, for one-eyed men and 
for men who have recovered from 
tropical diseases. The actual job 
placement is made by a medical 
transfer department which is 
maintained specifically to handle 
handicapped individuals, to find 
jobs they can do, and to keep in- 
formed of their problems and 
progress. 

Jenkins says that “a person who 
can perform a job in a thoroughly 
normal and satisfactory manner is 
not a handicapped person on that 
job, even though he might other- 
wise be considered severely handi- 
capped.” 

Jenkins explains that, “we have 
inaugurated a survey of every 
Operation in our plants to de- 
termine the physical requirements 
to perform each job in a satis- 
factory manner. As an initial ap- 
proach we devised a check sheet.” 

Hendrix points out that hundreds 
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AT THE 1944 Fisk Distributor’s Advisory Council meeting, held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, the 1943 and 1944 councils met in combined 


session. Clockwise, beginning left: 


field, Mass.; Charles Reynolds, Reynolds Tire Co., Providence; Carl 
J.; Currie B. Witt, Witt Tire Co., Tampa, 
San anane Tex.; Barr Wynns, Wynns Co., 


Schwartz & Nagel, Inc., Newark . 
Fla.; Melvin Shook, Shook Tire Co., 


Los Angeles; Thomas E. Hogan, Thomas 
T. White, Motor Exchange Tire Co., Tulsa, 
Claude Mason, Claude Mason Tire Co., Atlanta; H. E. Fa 


sales manager, Fisk Tire Co.; I. 
Okla. ; 
& Leonard, Albuquerque, N. M 
Brown, Fisk-Detroit Tire Co.; 
Tenn.; Ben F. Long, Universal 


of veterans of this war, many of 
whom saw action, are successfully 
employed by his organization. The 
division’s job placement plan for 
returning servicemen is headed by 
an industrial psychiatrist, assisted 
by the safety director, educational 
director and employment manager, 


Albert 
Car Co., Louisville. 


T. J. Costello, Fisk Tire van ialieaaeh. 


hwartz, 


Hogan, Inc., Boston; J. C. Ray, 
rnhart 
William 
Nashville, 


Leonard, 
Neilson, Sacramento, Calif.; 
Rose, Modern Retreaders, 


all of them working with the in- 
dividual supervisors on the plan. 

Employers may submit questions 
to the panel through Industrial 
Hygiene Foundation, a non-profit 
association of industries for the 
maintenance of healthful working 
conditions. 


OPA Consultant 
For Seattle 


SEATTLE.—William Ryan, head 
of Ryan Cadillac Co. has been 
selected as OPA used car con- 
sultant for this region, serving in a 
voluntary capacity. 

Used-car business is reported as 
being slow with most dealers, espe- 
cially since the gasoline scare 
stories and tightening of gasoline 
supplies in the Northwest, due to 
the emphasis on the war in the 
Pacific. 

Prices of used cars have softened 
considerably, Ryan pointed out. 


Lloyd Quits OPA Post 


To Join Dexter Motors 


NEW YORK.—Thomas L. Lloyd 
has resigned as New York regional 
chief price specialist of the OPA 
automotive rubber unit to join 
Dexter Motors, Inc. (Dodge-Plym- 
outh), as general manager, it was 
announced last week. 


What do you want to buy, sell or 
trade? See Dealer Want Ads, inside 
back cover this issue. 


Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman ! 


The Army expected th 


Largest 


Oo 


LADIES HOME 


f ANY magazine 


audited circulation © 


e WAC to do 34 jobs. 


They are now doing 239 Army jobs. 


JOURNAL 





OPA Reverses Its Opinion 
On Distributor Cancellation 


WASHINGTON. — Much interest; under Maximum Price Regulation 
was aroused at the recent NADA| 452 for each class of purchaser. If 
convention by the announcement of | g purchaser becomes a member of 
a different class then the purchas- 
er’s maximum price is the maxi-|tg9 “shoot” 
mum of the class of purchaser in 
cancelling the parts distributor’s| Which he is classified because of 
agreement and putting the parts|the change in circumstances. 


the informal interpretation given 
by OPA that a manufacturer could 
not change a part distributor’s 
schedule of discounts merely by 


distributor on a _ regular dealer 


basis. : P purchaser because of the services 
Many questions were raised, not) which that purchaser performs he 
is entitled to the discount as long 
as he continues to perform those 
services. However, if the services 
are discontinued the buyer may be the shotshell 
charged the maximum price for the 
class of purchaser of which he be- 
comes a member due to the dis- 
continuance of the services.” 


This is a reversal of the previous 


. information opinion and, under this 
Arizona Gas Revenue Up | interpretation. 


only by parts distributors, but also 
by car distributors, who were being 
cancelled, or having territory taken 
wway from them and their schedule 
»f discounts on new cars reduced. 
OPA has taken cognizance of this 
interest and in a letter to NADA 
made the following statements: 
“Maximum prices are established 


PHOENIX, Ariz.—Arizona’s January : ’ 
gasoline tax collections totaled $390,- elects to cancel a part distributor's 


839.40, an increase of $103,878 over the| agreement, and wishes to continue 
same month a_ year ago and $25,505/to sell parts to such a person, but 


more than in December. In addition, ‘ 
the department collected $11,343.14 in at regular dealer discounts, he may 


taxes on other motor vehicle fuels. do so. 


type. 


if a manufacturer|ridge is fired 


tion. 


So THAT PLANES 
FIGHT SOONER 


ANSOME pavers built Ameri- 
R can highways. Now they are 
rushing airports along our battle 
fronts. 


Every hour of construction time 
they can save gives that much 
advantage to our fighting airmen. 


Paving is a shattering job. And 
it used to be accepted that fre- 
quent take-ups and tightening 
were part cf paver maintenance. 
But no more! Not since Ransome 


began using Elastic Stop Nuts— 
the nuts that stay put. 


Now the paver keeps on the go 
longer, and our planes fight 
sooner. 


The reason Elastic Stop Nuts 





hold tight in spite of wracking 
vibration lies in the elastic 
collar in their tops. This snuggles 
close around the bolt threads, 
grips them and prevents the nut 
from turning and loosening. 


Countless fastening problems lie 
ahead in the coming days of peace. 
Many of them will be solved suc- 
cessfully with Elastic Stop Nuts. 
Products will be safer, and longer- 
lasting. Production equipment 
will stay at work with less main- 
tenance, 


If you are faced with a fastening 
problem, feel free to call upon us. 
Our engineers will gladly help you 
solve it and suggest the proper 
Elastic Stop Nut. 


ESNA 


TRADE MARK OF 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


Lock fast to make things last 


UNION, NEW JERSEY AND 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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Off with a Bang | 


Shotshells Used to Start | 
Airplane Motors 


NEW HAVEN, Conn.—Shotgun 
Shells have been substituted for 
storage batteries to start airplane 
motors during testing. 


This believe-it-or-not use of a 
variation of the humble shotshell|departments by making use of 
airplane engines into|newspaper ad space. A good ex- 
starting, was revealed last week 
by Thomas I. S. Boak, works man- 
ager of the Winchester Repeating 


Where a storage battery provides 
energy to operate an engine starter, 


powerful impulse which starts the 
motor, Boak said. 

The airplane starter cartridge is 
longer, but similar in appearance 
to a standard shotshell. Placed in 


electrically. The 


and it read in part: 





ELASTIC STOP NUTS HELP 
BIG, BUSY RANSOME PAVERS 
DO MANY VITAL WAR JOBS 


“Concrete road pavers are subjected to 
tough, grueling work, especially on twenty- 
four-hours-a-day service, for which many 
Ransome Pavers have been called upon in 
the construction of airport runways since 
the war started. All told, there are about 
1,200 Elastic Stop Nuts used on every 
Ransome Paver we build. By substituting 
Elastic Stop Nuts for the ordinary kind, 
we are helping the Ransome Paver owner 
minimize his maintenance job because the 
nuts are self-locking and vibrationproof. 
No time out for tightening—no extra hours 
of labor to take up slack. Elastic Stop Nuts 
also simplify our shop assembly job. They 
are a further contribution to the improve- 
ment of our paver, which is our constant 
goal,” 


A Fe Meeker Chief Engineer 


RANSOME MACHINERY CO., DUNELLEN, N. J. 
Subsidiary of Worthington Pump and Machimery Co. 


THE COLLAR 

i$ ELASTIC, 
THE NUT CAN BE 
USED TIME AND 
TIME AGAIN. 


LOCKED ON 
THE BOLT BY 
THE ACTION OF 
THE GRIPPING 
RED COLLAR. 


MADE IN All sizes AND TYPES = WITH 
THREADS TO FIT ANY STANDARD 
TYPES OF BOLTS. 





Selling Repair Service 
Rocky Mountain Dealers Make Good 
Use of Newspaper Space 


DENVER. — Automobile agencies, Terrell and Phil Mahoney and all 
in the Rocky Mountain states are 
calling attention to their 


ample of this type of advertising|js proprietor, is doing a lot of 
is given in a recent ad featured by 
the Murphy-Mahoney Motor Co. 
“Where a discount is given to a] Arms Co., a division of Western|(Chevrolet) here. The advertise- 
Cartridge Co., which is manufac- 
turing shotshells of this special 


; ‘on the job so there will be no 
ment was entitled: “Choose Your, absenteeism this winter,” said a 
Repair Man Like Your Doctor,” 


“No doubt you have learned by 
a continuous flow of electrical|experience that the cheapest doc- 
tor is seldom the best, but the best 
delivers a_ single|is always safest and usually cheap- 
er in the end. Choose a repair man! 
who merits your full confidence and 
you will find that he will tell you 
the TRUTH as to the necessary 
repair work required on your car 
the starter mechanism, the cart-j|or truck. He will use only genuine 
parts and factory-trained mechan- 
electrical current ignites the charge/|ics. Twenty-four years 
of black powder in the shell and 
releases powerful gases which set|we are talking about.” 
the starting mechanism into opera- 


Doctors qualify us to know what 


The Murphy-Mahoney repair de- 
partment is in charge of Jack 










































































repair work is done under their 
personal supervision. 

Smith’s Super Service, Laurel, 
Mont., of which George H. Smith 


newspaper advertising featuring its 
repair department. “Keep your car 


recent ad of this service station. 
Another ad closed with these’ 
words: 


“Before the war we sold many 
Hudson automobiles,  Seiberling 
tires and Willard batteries and will 
do so again after unconditional 
surrender and the return of peace.” 
Another sentence from Smith’s ad 
read: “Help is very limited, so do 
not expect instant service—give us 
all the time you can.” 


In Phoenix, Ariz., automobile 
agencies are using newspaper 
space to call attention to the re- 
pair department. “We have re- 
cently doubled the size of our 
service department, adding to it 
more mechanics so as to step up 
the service to our customers,” said 
“Madison Motors (Ford) in a re- 
cent ad. “Regardless of the kind 
of car or truck you have, let these 
skilled mechanics working with = 
the latest equipment condition your 
car in the minimum of time. No 
job too small or too large.” 


Goodrich Sees 
Crash-Proof 
Gas Tanks 


BOSTON. — Bullet-sealing fuel 
calls—one of synthetic rubber’s 
greatest contributions to today’s 
warplanes—are “very likely the 
forerunners of crash-proof gaso- 
line tanks in postwar American 
automobiles,” George W. Vaught, 
vice-president of B. F. Goodrich 
Co., said here last week. 


That is one of a number of roles 
which synthetic rubber probably 
will play in tomorrow’s automobile, 
said Vaught, who predicted that 
“there will be room for both syn- 
thetic and natural rubber in the 
post-emergency world if we adopt 
sound policies.” 


Fuel hose, pumps, diaphragms, 
packing and brake linings are 
Other fields where synthetic rub- 
ber’s greater oil resistance and 
special heat-resisting qualities can 
be invaluable, he told the Adver- 
tising Club of Boston. 


Discussing the general synthetic 
program, he said “we already have 
in operation facilities for produc- 
ing, by the juggling of molecules, 
a larger tonnage of rubber than 
the nation has ever consumed in 
any one year—a tonnage equal to 
the annual output of 210 million 
carefully-cultivated, adult rubber 
trees growing under ideal con- 
ditions.” 


If “the same energy, the same 
unstinting devotion, the same de- 
termination that resulted in the 
life-saving $750,000,000 national 
synthetic rubber program are ap- 
plied to the post-war problems 
such as reconversion, those prob- 
lems will be taken in our stride,” 
Vaught asserted. 


As for post-emergency rubber 
policy, Vaught said he believed the 
American people “will demand 
maintenance of a basic reservoir 
of synthetic rubber production that 
can be expanded quickly in time of 
emergency, because national se- 
curity should be the dominating 
factor.” 


He added that “there is every 
possibility that before natural rub- 
ber again becomes available in 
quantity we will have perfected a 
general-purpose synthetic able to 
compete with it on virtually even 
terms.” 






Ia. Gas Revenue Up 


DES MOINES, Ia.—Iowa’s gasoline 
tax collections reported on Januar 
sales totaled $1,055,080, compared wi 
$746,015 for the same month a year ago 
and $1,132,725 for the corresponding 
1942 month, according to announcement 
here recently by State Treasurer John 

Grimes. The increase, it was said, 
was due partly to the fact that oil 
companies were putting larger stocks 
of gasoline in preparation for heavy 
spring demands of farmers. 










Expanding Rubber Future 
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Many Postwar Uses 
Seen for Synthetics 


AKRON.—The automotive indus- 
try, always one of the largest users 
of resilient materials and one in 
which synthetic rubber probably 
has found its greatest peacetime 
application, will steadily increase 
the use of this versatile material, 
according to John A. Tallant, man- 
ager of the technical data service, 
Hycar Chemical Co., in a statement 
released here last week. 


Not only will entirely new ap- 
plications be found for the syn- 
thetic for which natural rubber 
could not be considered because 
of inherent limitations, but many 
other services in which synthetic 
rubber has previously been ap- 
plied will find a constantly widen- 
ing field, in Tallant’s opinion. 


“On the mechanical side,” Tal- 
lant said, “undoubtedly there will 
be many improvements in the 
power plant. It seems probable 
that gasoline engines will eventu- 
ally be patterned after present-day 
aircraft engines and in particular 
will operate at considerably higher 
temperatures than prewar models 
with consequent increased effi- 
ciency. 

“In such engines, heat-resistant 
synthetic rubber compounds with 
proven ability to withstand tem- 
peratures of 250 degrees to 275 de- 


Ford Explains 
Safety System 
At Plants 


DEARBORN.—Experience in 30 
years of safety work has shown 
that best results are achieved by 
direct contact between trained 
inspectors and employes, the Ford 
Motor Co. said last week. 

Safety inspectors are carefully 
selected. Many are designers or 
engineers, others are former tool 
and die makers, maintenance men 
and chemists. All have had a rich 
background of practical experience. 

Maintaining personal contact be- 
tween safety engineers and em- 
ployes is no simple task, but it has 
paid dividends, not only in prop- 
erty, but in lives and limbs. Dif- 
ficulties have multiplied as a re- 
sult of the rapid labor turnover 
caused by war conditions. The in- 
flux of women and former white- 
collar workers has intensified the 
problem of educating employes and 
keeping them safety-minded. But 
the company’s high safety record 
has been preserved. 

Safety department inspectors 
keep constantly on the move. They 
talk to foremen and employes, 
study machines and _ operators’ 
habits and make suggestions. 


An idea of the enormity of this 
task can be had from the follow- 
ing: In Ford plants there are 
nearly 42,000 production machines, 
22 railroad locomotives and yard 
cranes, and in the Rouge plant 
alone over 400 trucks. Every piece 
of this equipment is not only ap- 
proved by Ford safety engineers, 
but is checked periodically to guard 
against possible hazard. 


Ford engineers have built more 
than 1,400 safety devices on ma- 
chine tools. Practically all of these 
changes have since been adopted 
as standard equipment by various 
manufacturers concerned. 


Safety devices installed in the 
soybean plant at the Rouge are 
illustrative of the department’s 
ingenuity. The problem was to de- 
tect the possible escape of hexane, 
a highly explosive liquid used in 
soybean processing. After check- 
ing the equipment and noting the 
points of potential danger, Ford 
safety engineers placed suction 
pipes at each point. Through these 
a sample of air is drawn once 
every three minutes, and if hexane 
is present the machine sets off an 
automatic siren. At the same time 
a light flashes on an instrument 
panel showing the location of the 
leak. 

Ford safety engineers must ap- 
prove all new equipment before it 
can be purchased. 


To feel the pulse of the industry, 
consistent reading of Automotive News 
is a necessity. 


grees Fahrenheit, will be valuable 
for coolant and oil hose, packings, 
gaskets, diaphragms and seals for 
pumps and valves, in fact, any rub- 
ber or resilient items that would be 
exposed to the higher tempera- 
tures.” 


Tallant said there was a good 
possibility that fuel tanks in 
future automobiles would be fab- 
ricated of oil-resistant synthetic 
rubber to make them crash proof. 


Other possible uses of synthetic 
rubber cited were for motor 
mounts, brake linings, clutch fac- 
ings and various types of fabric, 
including upholstery and floor cov- 
erings. 

Running boards, mats, door and 
hood seal strips will doubtless be 
made of synthetic rubber because 
of its superior resistance to abra- 
sion, sunlight, weather and other 
elements, he said. 
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it 
s. 


PART OF the assembly line of portable speed-chargers for automobile 


batteries at Franklin Transformer Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. 


Limited production 


of this equipment has recently been authorized. 


Means Named Manager 
Of Seiberling Division 
AKRON.—Appointment of Paul 
B. Means as manager of the diver- 
sified products department of Seib- 
erling Rubber Co. was announced 
last week by Col. J. L. Cochrun, 
the company’s vice-president in 
charge of sales. Means returns to 


the department he started in 1937 
as part of a program to expand its 
facilities. For the past four years 
he has been Atlanta manager. 


Means is succeeded as Atlanta 
branch manager by W. T. Johnson, 
who has been manager of the com- 
pany’s Boston branch. L. E. Ker- 
sey, New York branch service engi- 
neer, succeeds Johnson. 
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Wholesale Trade 
Gains 6 Percent 


In January 


WASHINGTON. Sales of whole- 


| salers, as reported for 2,465 estab- 


gained 6 percent in 
January, 1944, over January, 1943, 
according to figures released last 
week by the Bureau of the Census. 
On a year-to-year comparison, 
wholesalers reporting to this sur- 
vey noted almost no sales change 
for January, 1943, a gain of 37 per- 
cent for January, 1942, and a gain 
of 18 percent for January, 1941. 

For the first month of 1944, dollar 
volume of wholesalers throughout 
the country was 7 percent short of 
their December, 1943, sales. 

Of the 35 trades shown separate- 
ly in this survey, eight recorded 
substantial sales gains and 18 


lishments, 


showed moderate rises for January, 
1944, compared with January, 1943. 
Noteworthy increases occurred in 
sales of clothing and furnishings, 
except shoes, automotive supplies, 
metals and paper and its products. 


Read Want Ad Section! Keeps you 
posted in what’s going on in buying 
and selling fleld in the industry. 


IT’S THE JENKINS CAPLESS TIRE VALVE... THE POSITIVE, SELF- 
SEALING, NUISANCE-FREE VALVE THAT ADDS MILES TO SCARCE 
TIRES BY MAINTAINING PROPER PRESSURE! 


There’s never been a time when car 
Owners were so “tire conscious” as they 
are right now. Never a time when Amer- 
icans were so receptive to tested methods 
of stretching their rapidly aging rubber 
to its last possible mile. 
less Tire Valve, with its road-proved abil- 
ity to maintain correct tire pressure under 
every driving condition, is “made to 
order” for this ready-made market! 


GUARANTEED FOR TUBE LIFE! 


Every Jenkins Capless Tire Valve is 
guaranteed Air-Tight for the life of 
the tube to which it is originally 


attached! 


Unique in design, the Jenkins Capless 
Tire Valve embodies the “plug-seat” prin- 
ciple long recognized by industrial valve 


The Jenkins Cap- 


to wear or loosen . 


engineers as the simplest, surest method 
of obtaining a leakproof seal. This plug- 
type seat is so tight that no auxiliary cap 
is needed to prevent leakage and keep out 
dirt. And with no cap to lose ...no core 
. . Car owners and serv- 
ice men are freed from a pesky nuisance! 


Jenkins Capless Tire Valves have been 
proved on millions of tubes in actual serv- 
ice. Whether you make tubes or market 
them, you will find it profitable to get the 
full story from — Jenkins Bros., Tire Valve 
Div., 80 White St., New York 13, N. Y. 


tae Uae: 


Ve) MADE BY JENKINS BROS...MAKERS OF FAMOUS JENKINS VALVES 











First of Its Kind? 
L.A. Dealers Sponsor 
Mechanics School 


LOS ANGELES.—In cooperation 
with and under the supervision of 
the Chevrolet Motor division, the 
Chevrolet Dealers of the Los 
Angeles zone have inaugurated one 
of the best schools for mechanics 
in the United States, offering an 
intensive two-weeks’ course cover- 
ing every phase of Chevrolet’s 
mechanical requirements. There 
are 12 men to a class and every 
class has a full enrollment for the 
next three months. 

While the school is set up for 

i six months, it is so worthwhile, 
according to William G. Lucado, 
Los Angeles Chevrolet zone man- 
ager, it will continue indefinitely. 
It is said to be the first school 
of its kind in the country. 

Each dealer has the privilege of 
sending one man at a time to the 
school, and during the time the 
man is in school, the dealer pays 
him a liberal salary. While the 
entire cost of this is underwritten 
by the Los Angeles Chevrolet deal- 
ers, there is a small enrollment 
charge of $10. 

Subjects covered in this school 
are as follows: 1. Engine overhaul; 
2. Valve and valve seat recondition- 
ing (including valve grinding); 3. 
Vacuum gear shift adjustment; 
4. Brakes; 5. Transmission (pas- 

senger car and truck); 6. Engine 
: tuneup; 7. Main bearing line ream- 


WPB Improves 
Distribution 
Of Antifreeze 


WASHINGTON.—Antifreeze dis- 


ing; 8. Bushing fitting (modern 
methods); 9. Carburetion; 10. Steer- 
ing (passenger car and truck); 
11. Rear axle (passenger car and 
truck); 12 Electrical system; 13. 
Motor fuels; and 14. Cooling sys- 
tem. 

At the end of the two-weeks’ 
course, a written examination is 
given, and those who pass get a 
diploma. 



























tion of Glenn Jones, zone service 
manager, who directs the activities 
of the chief instructor, Roy Wood, 
who was formerly a Chevrolet 
service manager and was recently 
with the armed forces 
civilian mechanical supervisor. 

Preceding each subject, a logi- 
cal, factual motion picture is 
presented and also many slide 
films are used in actual training. 
All the work is actually done, 
motors are torn down and each 
student receives real shop prac- 
tice. 

William T. Holland, Chevrolet 
city manager, starts each class off 
with morale-building talk on the 
importance of the automobile me- 
chanic and his place in the war 
effort and also in the postwar 
period. 

The men graduating are watched 
carefully in their work, and they 
have become very efficient. One 
mechanic, after attending this 
course and returning to work, was 
promoted to shop superintendent 
within two weeks. 

Lucado stated that every me- 
chanic should ask himself this 
question: “How can I preserve for 
the Chevrolet owner, the high 
construction 


of that 





This school is under the direc- |: 


as a 
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Mechanics School Is Hailed .. . 


, ‘ ie ee | 
} 5 
4 


CHEVROLET DEALERS of the Los Angeles zone have inaugurated one 
Here the full class 


of the best schools for mechanics in the United States. 


of 12 men are shown disassembling engines. The class is broken down in three 
groups of four men—each group being assigned to a complete unit. 





PICTURED HERE are 8 grou 
etails and make plans. 





of Los Angeles Chevrolet dealers, meeting 
| vw to the forming of the Chevrolet Mechanics School, to talk over the 


tribution controls which will give 
its chemicals bureau power to 
direct the flow of alcohol anti- 
freezes into various sections of the 
country were established last week 
by the War Production Board. 

The move reflects the expe- 
riences of last winter when miners 
in the Rockies and essential war 
workers in other extremely cold 
areas were unable to obtain suf- 
ficient antifreeze to protect their 
cars, Officials explained. 

Under the amendment to the 
antifreeze limitation order No. L- 
51, WPB is given the power to 
issue special directives concerning 
the distribution or delivery of 
antifreezes produced under WPB 
quotas. 

“In issuing these directives it 
will be the policy of the WPB to 
obtain an equitable distribution of 
the available supply,” an official 
said. “They will be based on ve- 
hicle registrations and weather 
conditions throughout the United 
States.” 


Fram Promotes 


McCormick 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The Fram 


Corp. announced last week that gs 


Malcolm McCormick, who has been 
with the company for the past 
three years as vice-president of the 
war production division, has been 
promoted to the position of vice- 
president in charge of sales. 

Before joining Fram, McCormick 
was with the Walker Mfg. Co. as 
vice-president in charge of sales. 
Previously he was with McCord 
Radiator Mfg. Co., Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Co., and the Chalmers 
Motor Co. 

The car factory sales department 
will be headed by Ralph H. Card; 
jobbing sales by Howard E. Rob- 
inson and advertising by Lester F. 
Barnes. 


Auto Liability Bill 
OK’d by Va. Senate 

RICHMOND, Va.—The Virginia 
Senate recently passed the Bald- 
win-DeJarnette House bill setting 
up what will virtually amount to a 
compulsory automobile liability in- 
surance program. 

Designed to force incompetent 
and financially irresponsible driv- 
ers off the highway, the bill pro- 
vides for the revocation of drivers’ 
permits of persons involved in 
accidents who are unable to satisfy 
court judgments against them. 






















standard 


Chevrolet engineers have built into 
the Chevrolet cars and trucks?” 
There is only one answer, accord- 


ing to Lucado, and that is: 


“I can best preserve the high 
standards of Chevrolet by per- 
forming every bit of my work to 
the best of my ability and exactly 
ap- 
proved by those who, having estab- 
lished those high standards, en- 
trust to me the responsibility of 


according to the methods 


maintaining them.” 


The school is conducted in the 
building of the Ethyl Corp., which 


is centrally located and ideally laid 
out for this type of program. 


Ethyl’s regular staff of technicians 


and engineers cooperate to the 
fullest extent. 


Dahl Promoted 
By Pontiac 


PONTIAC.—Appointment of Ot- 
tar M. Dahl as assistant general 
service manager of Pontiac in 
charge of in- 
struction was an- 
nounced last week 
by Verne L. Mur- 
ray, acting gen- 
eral manager. 

Dahl has been 
chief instructor 
of the Pontiac 
motor antiair- 
craft artillery 
mechanics train- 
ing school, and 
with War Serv- 
ice Director Wal- 
ter Martin helped organize the 
highly rated school two years ago. 

The responsibilities of his new 
position will involve coordination 
of mechanic training programs. 
Dahl, a native of Oregon, holds de- 
grees in architecture and science. 
He has been in charge of service 
for Pontiac on the West Coast and 
was a Pontiac dealer in Reno, Nev. 





Dahl 


Christopher Purchases 


Amarillo Oldsmobile 
AMARILLO, Tex.—(UTPS)—J. C. 
Christopher, formerly of Pampa, 
Tex., has purchased the Amarillo 
Oldsmobile Co., Inc., authorized 
dealers in Cadillac and Oldsmobile 
cars. Announcement of the pur- 
chase was made by C. C. Odom, 
manager of the firm since 1927. 
Christopher started his used-car 


business in 1925. In 1938 he became 


agent for Oldsmobile in Pampa and 


was soon owner of the agency in 


that city. 





WwW. G. 
G. V. Jones, Los 
doing with the new 


LUCADO, Los 


Angeles 


Chevrolet zone manager, 
Angeles zone service manager, on the fine work he is 
hevrolet Mechanics School. 


congratulates 


Auto Inspection Regulations 


Relaxed in New Jersey 


TRENTON, N. J.—Orders have 
been issued by State Motor Ve- 
hicle Commissioner Arthur W. 
Magee to the state’s 28 motor 
vehicle testing stations to relax 
the stringency of compulsory in- 
spection regulations for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

Commisssioner Magee announced 
the move last week following a 
wave of complaints about the tests, 
the long waits in line for inspec- 
tions and the necessity of return- 
ing to the stations for reinspec- 
tion after rejection. 

Under the new orders, as made 
public here, there will be con- 
tinued rigid inspection on lights, 
steering apparatus, horns and 
driver vision, with less stress be- 
ing put on these points: Di- 
mensions of the vehicle, driver’s 
registration and license certificates, 
visibility of license plates, glass in 
windshield, operation of wind- 
shield wipers, condition of exhaust 
pipe, auxiliary and parking lights; 
rear and stop lights, wires and 
switches, reflex reflectors and di- 
rectional signs. 

Decision to ease the regulations 
came after measures had been 
introduced in the State Legislature 
to abolish the tests entirely for 


the duration. Senate President 
Howard Eastwood named a spe- 
cial committee to confer with 


Magee and determine whether it 
would be advisable to abolish the 
tests. 

Telling the committee that the 
inspection program had resulted 
in saving hundreds of lives, Magee 


asserted he was not going to see 
any life-saving law ridiculed. He 
said he would go along with 
reasonable relaxation, but told the 
committee he wanted to be sure 
that vehicle owners didn’t get the 
idea they could violate existing 
regulations and get away with it. 

It was announced that Magee 
plans to issue a pamphlet to the 
driver of each vehicle going 
through inspection. This pamphlet 
will point out the need for con- 
tinued inspections, give an indica- 
tion of the number of lives that 
have been saved since inspections 
were inaugurated and ask the 
“casual” motorist whether he 
thinks it is a good bet to let the 
“inspection insurance” lapse. 

The New Jersey inspection pro- 
gram was changed from a semi- 
annual to an annual basis in 1942 
because of war conditions. 


AP Parts Corp. Opens 


Philadelphia Warehouse 


PHILADELPHIA. — A factory- 
owned and operated warehouse for 
AP mufflers, exhaust pipes and 
tail pipes has been opened at 631- 
35 N. 19th St. here, it was an- 
nounced last week by John Gallag- 
her, sales manager of AP Parts 
Corp., Toledo. 

Ed Berdan is in charge of this 
company-owned and company- 
operated warehouse, which will 
afford improved service for AP 
jobbers in the Philadelphia area. 


United States Rubber Co. to meet 


USED CARS—SERVICE 






| Baltimore Gets 
Priority Plan 


® ™ 
For Repairs 

BALTIMORE.— Many of the 
local garages here are so swamped 
with backlog of repair jobs that 
they are giving priority to vehicles 
belonging to war workers and C 
gas-ration holders over A and B 
holders. 

According to Lawrence B. Fen- 
neman, War Manpower Commis- 
sion state director: 

“A car so designated by the gar- 
ages for preference must be in 
need of immediate repairs to keep 
it running.” 

So acute is the mechanic short- 
age in Baltimore that an automo- 
bile factory representative is car- 
rying on a recruiting campaign to 
secure additional mechanics and 
helpers for local dealers and gar- 
ages, said Fenneman. The repre- 
sentative is working with the 
United States Employment Service. 

In two days last week local gar- 
ages have employed the services 
of seven men via efforts of the 
factory representative and the em- 
ployment service. 

Since the labor situation is so 
desperate, various garages are fix- 
ing Only vehicles used to trans- 
port war workers because “they 
realize it is necessary to keep those 
cars operating.” 

Some of the larger war plants 
have worked out a system with = 
auto repair shops whereby their 
employes get priority over civilian 
labor. 


WPB to Ease 
Rules on Shellac 


WASHINGTON. — Because the 
outlook for increased imports of 
shellac now appears brighter than 
at any time during the last two 
years, the War Production Board 
said last week that it is planning 
to amend Allocation Order No. M- 
106 to make some of the higher 
grades of shellac available for 
civilian uses. The contemplated 
amendment also would eliminate 
large amounts of paper work, 
WPB said. 

Proposals for easing the restric- 
tions were discussed at a meeting 
of WPB’s shellac industry ad- 
visory committee. The members 
agreed with WPB officials that 
some relaxation of the restriction 
is desirable at this time. 


Miller OK’s 
Stock Issue 


DETROIT.—Stockholders of the 
Miller Mfg. Co., makers of service 
tools for automobiles, airplanes 
and engines, authorized at a spe- 
cial meeting here last week the 
creation of an issue of 100,000 
shares of $5 per convertible Class 
A stock. 

The stock will be used in con- 
nection with the acquisition of a 
controlling interest in the Rieke 
Metal Products Corp., of Auburn, 
Ind., the nation’s largest manu- 
facturers of fittings for metal con- 
tainers. 

The Rieke acquisition will mark 
Miller’s third expansion in recent 
months and the further diversifica- 
tion of its production for the post- 
war era. 
































































































In a Pinch 


Auxiliary Gas Tanks Used 


As Mercy Bombs 
NEW YORK. — Auxiliary gas 
tanks, originally manufactured by 


the demand of Army and Navy 
officials for increased flying range 
for combat planes, are now being 
used not only as fuel cells, but as 
mercy bombs to assist American 
and British troops in the Italian 
campaign. 

These tanks, which heretofore 
were dropped from planes as ex- 
cess weight after their precious 
gasoline cargo had been transferred 
into the plane’s fuel tanks, are now 
being used as a container into 
which sorely needed medical and 
food supplies are loaded and drop- 
ped to ground forces in the high 
slope areas of Italy. These tanks 
are employed when supply lines 
have been cut off and in sections 
where only mule teams are able 
to get through. 
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Metal Gabriel 


Webster Named 'Gabri Sales | national Hose Co 
; ‘ yradrie 11es meldarahiv imnroved its 
Maj. F. U. Webster, in peace-| . Te | considerably improved 


times a Detroit advertising man. Total $3.009.908 jin the automotive and aircraft in- 


|has been named post executive at} dustries. At the same it di- 


position 


—the 4th Dimension 


time 


Travers Heads Office; 
Roberts Is Back 
By Pete Wemhoff 


ravers Named 


Ellis Travers, formerly vice- 
president of 
Ruthrauf & Ryan 
in charge of its 
Detroit office, has 
been named 


of Brooke, Smith, French and 
Dorrance, Inc. 


For eight years Livingston was 
associated with the New York 
office of Maxon, Inc. His experi- 
ence also includes connections with 
Frank Seaman, Inc. and_ the 
George Batten Co. 


|Fort Wayne. A veteran of World 


War I, in civilian life he was an 
account executive for MacManus, 
John & Adams, Inc.; with Lord & 
Thomas, New York, and among his 
other professional posts was direc- 
tor of the Industrial Marketers of 
Detroit. 


Notes 

N. Y. Times Magazine announces 
a new reduced page size—850 lines 
(170 lines x 5 columns), effective 
May 28. 


Read the Classified Want Ads—see 
inside back cover of this issue. 


CLEVELAND.—The 1943 annual 
report of the Gabriel Co. released 
last week reveals net sales for 1943 
at $3,009,908.39 with net income of 
$231,590.50, or $.077 a share. 

On Nov. 1, 1943, the business of 
the International Metal Hose Co. 
was acquired for a total of $240,000 
with sound value assets of $256,- 
212.84 as appraised by the Manu- 
facturer’s Appraisal Co. 

In his report to the shareholders, 
John H. Briggs, president of 
Gabriel, states, “through the ac- 
quisition of the business of Inter- 


| versified its products and extended 


its markets to include the rubber, 
petroleum, shipbuilding, and house- 
hold appliance industries.” 


A. D. Ellis Mills Gets 


Second White Star 


MONSON, Mass.—A. D. Ellis 
Mills has just been awarded the 


second star for its E flag, it was 


announced last week. 


Need a Service Man—Want a Job— 
try a want ad in Automotive News. 
They get quick results! 


manager of Roy 
S. Durstine’s Chi- 
cago office. 

Until recently, 
“ Travers was di- 
: , rector of adver- 
ne tising and public 
- relations for 
Ellis J. Travers Crosley Corp. 
Durstine’s clients 


include Crosley and Trailmobile. 


amed 


Appointment of S. D. Mahan as 
director of advertising and public 
relations of the Manufacturing di- 
vision, Crosley Corp., is announced 
by R. C. Cosgrove, vice-president 
and general manager. 


For the past 2% years, Mahan 
as served the U. S. Treasury de- 
partment as director of advertising 
and promotion for the War Bond! 
program and as associate national 
field director in charge of all War 
Bond and Stamp sales through re- 
tailers and the newspaper boys of 

the nation. 


Back to Detroit 


Preston Roberts has returned to 
Detroit to reopen the office of 
O’Mara & Orms- 
bee, Inc., repre- 
senting 10 news- 
papers and The 
Leatherneck. Af- 
ter Apr. 1 the 
permanent office 
will be located in 
the New Center 
Bldg., Detroit. 

Roberts, who 
has been’ with 
O & O since 1920 
and headed the 
Detroit office for 
18 years, has been in the Chicago 
office since the spring of 1942. 


ae 


as 


» 
Roberts 


and you begin to get an idea 


Eversman Up 


Lou R. Maxon, president, an- 
nounces the election of George 
Eversman as_ vice-president of 
Maxon, Inc. Eversman has been 
head of the agency’s merchandis- 
ing department for six years and 
will continue to direct its opera- 
tion in addition to acting as an 
executive on several Maxon ac- 
counts in this country and Canada. 


Eversman worked in the adver- 
tising department of the Chicago 
Tribune until 1924, when he be- 
came advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager of the Reo Motor 
Car Co., which position he held for 
10 years. He left Reo to handle 
sales promotion work for H. J. 
Heinz Co. 


Peter Hilton, account executive 
in the New York office of Maxon, 
Inc., was also elected a vice-presi- 
dent at the directors’ meeting last 
month. 


Fourth 


William F. Pitney has joined 
MacFarland, Aveyard & Company 
as vice-president and account ex- 
ecutive, it is announced by Hays 
McFarland, president. ' { i i 

peg Dg ay large numbers in practically every kind of war machine. And 


executive position to be filled by ’ 
the agency since the beginning of : ° * ‘ 
the year. Pitney comes from they are found on every fighting front of every nation in 
Parade, where he held an execu- 
tive sales position, specializing in 
food display advertising. 


Joins FJ 


Thomas H. Cardoff, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of Eastern division 
of Farm Journal, announces the 
addition of Ed. F. Wright to the 
Farm Journal staff. 

Wright was formerly with News- 
week. 


At B, S, F &D 

Curtiss B. Livingston, veteran 
New York advertising man, has 
joined the Detroit creative staff 


/ of the tremendous number of 


Timken Bearings going to war. 


Take one (X-RAY) L602 04 you resin v 


get an idea of the tremendous number of Timken Bearings 


mechanized war requires. Timken Bearings are used in similarly 


the United Nations. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON 6, OHIO 
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Commercial Car News 


A Regular Monthly section for the men who make, sell and service America’s 5,000,000 
Trucks, Buses and Commercial Vehicles. 


















































































Truekin’ 


Hero Bound 
Mr. Big 
Going Back 


By 
Jack Weed 


ILE browsing among the 
chicken ala king and green 
peas in the finger bowl section of 
the Detroit Downtown Exchange 
Club’s luncheon last Tuesday, I 
enjoyed a privilege seldom given 
mere earthlings who travel above 
the clouds at very infrequent in- 
tervals in these days of priorities 
and over-burdened transportation. 
I sat between two stars in the 
firmament of aviation whose 
medals and ribbons recite the 
prominent part they have played 
and are playing in American 
history. 

One of these stars started to 
rise in World War I and gathered 
his greatest accolade in the roar- 
ing, barnstorming era that followed 
that great conflict—the other, a 
youngster of only 24 and already 
a captain, has had a _ meteoric 
ascension into public esteem during 
a period of only 11 short months. 

* ok * 


The oldster—and how he will love 
me for that sobriquet—was my old 
friend whom I have often nomi- 
nated for the blue ribbon as the 
greatest showman of aviation, but 
now entitled to a new designation 
of “The Wild Bull of the Airways” 
—none other than loveable Col. 
Roscoe Turner who has skimmed 
more paint off speed classic pylons 
in the setting of world records 
than any other living aviator. 

The youngster—quiet, gentle- 
manly Capt. Jimmie Stapleton— 
late of the RAF and now part of 
the famous American 8th Air 
Corps, carries the longest “short 
snorter” that I have ever seen. 
He is. breast-studded with the 
ribbon that proclaims the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross with three 
clusters, Flying Medal with three 
clusters and the Purple Heart— 
who has earned the Gold Fish 
membership by taking an enforced 
bath in the Bay of Biscay, who has 
had six B-17’s shot out from under 
him and has 22 enemy planes to 
his credit. 

Two intrepid airmen—a pioneer 
of that school of  trail-blazers 
which included in their ranks such 
stalwarts as Jimmie Doolittle, Ray 
Collins (who also was at the 
luncheon) and others of like daring 
and whose faith in the eventual 
place of aviation led them to con- 
tinue flying many times at the ex- 
pense of their stomachs, who 
through their barnstorming, rac- 
ing, and endurance contests devel- 
oped the knowledge—when the 
military and government were 
apathetic to the air-arm—that per- 
mitted and made possible the 
Spitfires, the P-38’s and B-17’s that 
today’s knight errants such as 
Capt. Stapleton, Major Martini and 
Col. Cass Hough, are riding to 
sweep the enemies of democracy 
and personel freedom out of power. 

* ok * 


Roscoe Turner has had a special 
place in my regard ever since that 
day during a NADA convention 
when I nearly murdered him. I 
had jerked ouen the heavy drapes 
in Mrs. Statler’s boarding house 

(See TRUCKIN’, Page 39, Col. 1) 
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Inspections Show 


Abuse of Third 
Of Truck Tires 


OPA Central Stations 
Viewed as Factor 
In Meeting Crisis 


DETROIT. — Faced with 
the tightest heavy-duty tire 
situation that truck transpor- 
tation has ever experienced, 


tire experts point to the cen- 
tral tire inspection stations as the 
one factor that may save many 
operators from having freight car- 
riers grounded because of lack of 
rubber before midsummer. 


Judging from the experience 
record of the Detroit central tire 
inspection station to date, it ap- 
pears that approximately 37.5 
percent of the tires that are now 
and were formerly turned in for 
replacement, either have consid- 
erable useful miles in them or 
have been grossly abused by 
operators who are being supplied 
new rubber without penalty. 


Present records also seem to in- 
dicate that there has been consid- 
erable laxity in the past in issuing 
permits for new tires to operators 
who were turning back useable 
casings. This is also indicated by 
the reported number of used truck 
tires that are now idle in dealer 
and operator stocks. 


These tires, it is claimed, were 
accumulated by the inspection sta- 
tions issuing a permit to purchase 
a new tire when the tire that was 
to be replaced still had many good 
miles in it. The replaced tire was 
taken in when the new tire was 
sold and as every operator that 
was eligible for a tire replacement 
insisted on getting new rubber, 
these used tires have accumulated. 
Tires have also accumulated from 
trucks that have been retired from 
service. 


Under the central tire inspection 
station check, such rubdber is run 
out before the operator is able to 
get a new tire replacement. 


The record of the first 2,162 tire 
inspections in the Detroit station 
showed that 204 of these tires 
submitted for check still had 
useable miles in them. Of these, 
24 were ordered to be repaired, 
49 were ordered recapped, 58 
were ordered both repaired and 


(Continued on Page 41, Col. 1) 


ODT to Operate 
Own Freight 
Control Depots 


WASHINGTON.—The Office of 
Defense Transportation issued last 
week an administrative order de- 
signed to help over-the-road truck 
operators utilize their equipment 
fully by registering freight and 
empty or partly loaded vehicles 
with ODT district offices. The 
order (Administrative Order ODT 
10), effective March 27, is expected 
also to speed up and increase the 
movement of vital war freight, the 
ODT said. 


To conform to the new registra- 
tion plan, the ODT announced a 
revision of the loading require- 
ments of over-the-road carriers and 
revocation of General Order ODT 
13, which authorized the establish- 
ment of Joint Information Offices. 
These actions will also be effec- 
tive March 27. 

The new registration procedure 
was adopted after consultation 
with motor carriers and labor 
representatives, ODT said. 

Under the plan, registration fa- 
cilities will be established at all 
ODT district offices, located in 142 
cities throughout the nation. 

Vehicles exempted from the re- 

(See ODT, Page 37, Col. 1) 


OPA Failure to Set Prices ¢ 
Holds Up New Truck Sales, 





There’s Many an If 
"Twixt Now and Relief 


IF we can produce enough Buna S to make heavy-duty 


truck tires.... 


IF we don’t run into any further bottlenecks on 


rayon production. ... 


IF we don’t run out of heavy-duty truck tires in sizes 
from 8.25 and up before sufficient facilities are made 
available to build enough tires to take care of the replace- 
ment needs of the essential trucks of the nation.... 

IF sufficient replacement parts are manufactured to 
keep these essential trucks on the road.... 

IF the ODT Maintenance Advisory committees are 
able to work close enough with Selective Service so that 
the key mechanics and truck drivers that are absolutely 
vital to over-road transportation are 'eft in their jobs 
to keep essential trucks and cars in repair.... 

IF our present allotment of 81,366 new trucks are 
allowed to be produced as fast as the manufacturers can 
get the material without any of these being earmarked 
for Lend-Lease or other indirect military use.... 

IF the military doesn’t load truck factories with so 
much rebuilding of military vehicles that it upsets the 
ability of these plants to build the new trucks that are 


so vitally needed.... 


IF labor in the automotive transportation maintenance 
and operating branches don’t demand excessive increases 
in pay that present operating revenue can’t meet.... 

AND IF the over-road for-hire truckers don’t go broke 
before some relief in the spread between cost and receipts 


is given them.... 


Our transportation may get through the next six 


months without a collapse. 
* 


x * 


BUT if one of these conditions becomes so serious 
that from 25 to 30 percent of the freight that is now 
being carried on trucks and the same must be carried 
by the rails—or the same percentage of workers who 
now get to and from their jobs in their own transportation 
must rely on the public conveyances—this nation is 
almost certain to face a Dunkirk within its own borders 
that will make the English Dunkirk look tame and 


insignificant by comparison. 


Our transportation is past the time when glowing 
words of confidence coming from Washington bureau- 
cracies is going to do any good—when admitting that we 
are in a tough spot is going to help any—Now action is 
needed to prevent any one of these IF's from becoming 


fact. 


x kk 
Now is the time when the military and the Washing- 
ton hierarchy must give full consideration to our domestic 
transportation to the end that our war effort isn’t bogged 
at the time of its greatest need. 
We must erase any chance of IF's becoming fact, 
regardless if some other phase of our economy or war 
effort must suffer some inconvenience. 


Hauler Income-Outgo Spread 
Shows Slight Improvement 


WASHINGTON.—While the 
financial condition of motor freight 
carriers improved to some extent 
in January, their expenses con- 
tinued to absorb 96 cents out of 
every dollar of revenue, according 
to statistics released last week by 
the American Trucking Assns. 


An ATA study based on reports 
from 211 Class I motor carriers of 
property in 41 states and the 
District of Columbia revealed that 
January revenues increased 0.5 
percent over December, while ex- 
penses decreased 10.9 percent. 

The apparent decrease in ex- 
penses, however, was not indicative 
of a lowered rate of operating 
costs, ATA said. The report ex- 
plained that the statistical decline 


merely reflected a comparison of 
January costs with unusually high 
December expenses as a result of 
year-end bookkeeping adjustments. 


A truer picture of the cost ele- 
ment, ATA said, was found in 
comparison of January this year 
with the corresponding month of 
1943. That showed expenses were 
7 percent higher. In the _ initia] 
month this year, the report added, 
revenues were 6.7 percent ahead of 
the like month a year previous. 

As a result of the interplay be- 
tween revenues and expenses, the 
ratio of operating costs to income 
was 96.0 in January, a betterment 
from the 108.2 ratio of December 
but slightly worse than the 95.8 
figure calculated for January, 1943. 





(2,308 Heavies 
Now Available 


Eleven of 22 Makers 
In Produciion; Balance 
Of ‘Big Four’ Set to Ge 


DETROIT.—Out of the ap 
proximately 10,336 trucks o 
all sizes that will have bee 
produced by April 1 for es- 


sential commercial users or 
civilian, as this 1944 production is@ 
commonly called, only 2,308 will 
have been produced by companies 
which have had their new prices 
set by OPA, an industry survey 
by Automotive News discloses. 


This is in spite of the fact 
that these new trucks are so 
badly needed by war-product and 
food haulers to stave off a col- 
lapse of their most essential 
transportation facilities. 


To make things harder for many 
companies, all of the trucks ong 
which prices have been set and 
which are ready for delivery, ac- 
cording to this survey, are in the 
heavy-duty sizes. 


While approximately 6,795 me- 
dium trucks will have been pro- 
duced by the end of this month, 
neither of the manufacturers now 
in production have completed the 
details of getting their prices set 
so that the vehicles now going into 
the reserve pool can be sold to 
operators who wish to buy. 


Of the over 10 thousand vehi- 
cles that should be available, less 
than 2,000, according to this survey, 
will be built in tractor lengths 
which are so badly needed espe- 
cially by the over-road haulers. 


Eleven of the 22 companies au- 
thorized to build trucks for es- 
sential commercial use under the 
1944 program are now under pro- 
duction and most of the others 
will get into production during 
April with only three or four 
that will not get under way until 
July or August. 

Approximately 2,900 vehicles were 
built during January and 3,100 in 
February, with anticipated produc- 


(Continued on Page 40, Col. 4) 


Rate Plot Trial 
Set to Start 


In Denver 


DENVER.—Two motor freight 
bureaus, seven motor carriers and 
20 individuals are scheduled to go 
on trial here during the coming 
week on charges of conspiring to 
prevent independent rate-making 
for interstate freight transporta- 
tion in 14 states in violation of the 
Sherman anti-trust act. 

Subpoenas have been served on 
Joseph B. Eastman, director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation; 
John L. Rogers, member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and eight other transportation ex- 
perts, to appear as defense wit- 
nesses, called by Attorneys Jean S. 
Breitenstein, Ralph L. Carr and 
John F. Mueller. 

The defendants were indicted by 
a federal grand jury here May 21, 
1943. The indictment alleged that 
as a result of a conspiracy com- 
petitive rates have been eliminated 
and the shipping public deprived 
of low-cost transportation of 
freight by the defendant motor 
carriers operating in the 14 states. 

Truck lines are required to file 
complete rate schedules with the 


(See DENVER, Page 37, Col. 5) 
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tail-Truck Combination 
=elccused in Trust Suit 


EW YORK.—Expected to at- 
tract widespread interest because 
its far-reaching potential sig- 
mificance to the postwar com- 
petitive situation between rail and 
ghway transportation is an anti- 
ust action filed by the govern- 
ment recently in Federal District 
@ourt against the New York 
entral Railroad Co. and 24 other 
orporations engaged in shipping 
d forwarding freight. 
Charging a monopoly and re- 
raint of trade in the transporta- 
on of freight in interstate com- 
merce, the government seeks a 
ermanent injunction against the 
sroup’s allegedly illegal activities 
and also asks a court order direct- 
g the New York Central to divest 
tself of all interest and control 
over the United States Freight Co., 
me of the defendants. 


The complaint alleges that the 


miefendants engaged in an unlawful 


d illegal continuous combination 
and conspiracy in restraint of 
ade and commerce in the trans- 
portation of freight and entered 
into and have been parties to un- 
awful and illegal contracts in 
estraint of trade and commerce. 


It is set forth in the complaint 
hat the New York Central oper- 
ates in various states and in 
anada, that the United States 

reight Co. is a holding company 
Owning a controlling interest in 


Ghezzi Obtains 
Sole Control of 
Alaskan Line 


SEATTLE.—Alfred J. Ghezzi jr., 
young truck magnate of Alaska, is 
now the sole owner of Alaska 

reight Lines, formed several 
months ago by consolidation of 
several lines in that territory. He 

as acquired the interests of Rogge 
Bros. and W. J. Miller. 


Rogge Bros. retain some rolling 
stock and also have purchased 
several new trucks, planning to 
esume Operations under the name 
of Sourdough Express, with head- 
quarters in Fairbanks. They are 
ow in California and will shortly 
move the trucks overland, from 
Edmonton north on the Alaska 

ilitary highway, which is in 
good shape, snowfall and the win- 
ter having been exceptionally light 
his season. 


Everett Nowell, Seattle manager 
and purchasing agent for Ghezzi 
nterests, said. It has been no 
problem this season to keep the 
ighway open, with practically no 
delays in schedules. 

Young Ghezzi has just returned 
o Alaska after a business visit to 
Seattle. He purchased an airplane 
for his private use, to keep him in 
lose contact with his far-flung 
trucking operations. He is still in 
is early twenties, and has rolled 
p a great record as an operator. 


Roy Fruehauf 


Is Promoted 


DETROIT.—Harvey C. Fruehauf, 
president of the Fruehauf Trailer 
Co., has announced the appoint- 

ment of Roy A. 
Fruehauf as ex- 
ecutive vice- 
president. 
For more than 
Ewe ves ts, 
throughout the 
war period, Roy 
has supervised 
the company’s 
heavy war-pro- 
duction program 
“a , as well as many 
Roy Fruehauf other phases of 
its activities. 

Harvey Fruehauf stated that the 
appointment is made “in Official 
recognition of the record of ac- 
complishment and is in line with 
the company policy of advancing 
men, whenever possible, from with- 
in the organization.” 


What do you want to buy, sell or 
trade? See Dealer Want Ads, inside 
back cover this issue. 


numerous motor vehicle freight 
carriers, and that the New York 
Central in turn owns a 49.49 per- 
cent stock interest in the United 
States Freight Co. 


Also listed as defendants in the 
action are Linden Securities Corp., 
the Universal Carloading & Dis- 
tributing Co. of Texas, the Uni- 
versal Carloading & Distributing 
Co. of Mississippi, the Overland 
Backage Freight Service, Inc., the 
Transcontinental Freight Co., the 
Pioneer Carloading Co., the Uni- 
versal Transcontinental Corp., In- 
terstate Motor Freight System, 
Universal Cartage Co., Detroit 
Trucking Co., Lasham Cartage 
Co., Midwest Haulers, Inc., Mutual 
Trucking Co. Hancock Truck 
Lines, Inc., Commercial Freight 
Lines, Inc., Stibbs Transportation 
Lines, Inc., the Roosevelt Cartage 
Co., Millerton Trucking Co., Inc., 
and Modern Shipping Service, Inc. 


’ 


J. P. HEIL, 


resident, the Heil Co., Milwaukee, presents Tom Burress, 


Tank division sales manager, with a gold watch and his congratulations on 
his 25-year record with the company. Burress has pioneered the adoption of 


such revolutiona 


Heil developments as the frameless petroleum transport 


tank which add a 200 gallon payload to a 4,000 gallon tank, and the all- 


aluminum frameless transport tank 


which further increased carrying capacity 


300 gallons by effecting a weight reduction of one ton. 


Montana Transport Assn. 


Reelects All Officers 
BILLINGS, Mont.—At a recent 
meeting of the Montana Motor 
Transport Assn., all officers were 
reelected, including Earl Moritz, 


ke 
a 


Lewiston, president; H. R. Johnson, 
Billings, vice-president; Evan 
Reely, of Missoula, secretary, and 
J. F. Jolley, Laurel, treasurer. 


“Dealers Tell Me,”’ by John O. Munn. 
is an open forum for the expression of 
dealers’ opinions. 


| 


Dairy Men Ask 
Ky. to Liberalize 
Truck Rules 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. — Enactment 
by the Kentucky Legislature of a 
bill to liberalize truck sizes and 
weights, to “remove an _ obsolete 
handicap to doing business in Ken- 
tucky,” was urged in a resolution 
adopted here recently by the Dairy 
Products Assn. of Kentucky. 


The association also adopted a 
resolution asking passage of a 
measure providing for a_refer- 
endum on a state constitutional 
amendment to outlaw highway 
fund diversion. 


The same day that the dairy 
group’s convention ended, the Leg- 
islature passed the bill for a diver- 
sion referendum, but the truck 
sizes and weights bill was bottled 
up in a Senate committee. 


In one of the convention ad- 
dresses, Dr. C. D. Phillips of the 
markets and rural finance depart- 
ment, University of Kentucky, pre- 
dicted that transportation would be 
an increasingly difficult problem in 
milk collection. 
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Allied forces all over the world today are relying on 


MIDLAND DEPENDABILITY. * On the home front 


MIDLAND Units are still serving the ~~ 
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Nation's arpst Sth transportation systems 


“Those who know power control units choose Midland” 


THE 


MIDLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY e 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MIDLAND 
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POWER BRAKES 





New Truck Clutch Plate 
Announced by Monmouth 


CLEVELAND. A new _ type, 
heavy-duty clutch plate which per- 
mits two or three times more 


service mileage than conventional 
plates for trucks, buses and other 
heavy vehicles was announced last 
week by Monmouth Products Co. 

Known as the Monmouth Metal- 
lix clutch plate this flexible center- 
drive plate absorbs sudden torque 
and dampens vibration due to un- 
even power impulses. Patented 
construction prevents breakage of 
spring around drive hub and pre- 


ODT Promotions 


WASHINGTON.—Joseph B. Eastman, 
director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, announced last week the 
promotion of Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson to 
the position of chief consultant on 
rates for the ODT to serve on his 
personal staff as adviser on _ rate 
matters. Dr. Wilson has served as 
director of the ODT's division of rates 
since its creation in December, 1941. 
John C. Howard, on leave from U. §S. 
Rubber Co., has been appointed acting 
director of the division of rates. Harry 
Wilson has been promoted to assistant 
director. Victor I. Gruber has been 
promoted from senior rate analyst to 
assistant to the director. 





vents them from becoming perma- 
nently set. 

Each face plate has six spring 
steel segments to cushion the 
clutch action, assure smooth, posi- 
tive operation and permit safe pick 
up of heavy loads. 

An eight-page folder may be 
obtained by requesting bulletin 
078-080 direct from the company. 


Exten Named Official 


Of Young Radiator 


RACINE, Wis.—R. P. Exten has 
joined the Young Radiator Co. as 
executive assistant to the president, 
it was announced last week by 
Fred M. Young, president. 


Exten was recently associated 
with the Climax Engineering Co., 
Clinton, Iowa, as chief draftsman 
and assistant engineer and the 
Mechanics Universal Joint and 
Rockford Drilling Machine  Di- 


visions of the Borg-Warner Corp., 
Rockford, Ill., as production engi- 
neer. 





sete? 


Chairman of the S.A.E. Ordnance Advisory Committee, 
Engineer Consultant to the Chief of Ordnance, winner 
of the Frank Scott Medal (1941) “as a leader among 
engineers for his services to national defense,” twice 
President of the S.A.E., Col. Herbert W. Alden is the 
recognized dean of axle engineering. 


Director of engineering of The Timken-Detroit Axle 
Company since 1909, Col. Alden heads an executive 
engineering staff with an aggregate experience of 
more than 700 years in the design and development of 


axles and brakes. 


No other organization in existence can duplicate this 


specialized knowledge 





of load-carrying, load-moving 
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NEW 


“METALLIX” 
clutch plate announced by Monmout 
Products Co. 


heavy dut 





Colonel Herbert W. Alden (Ordnance Reserve) 


of Axle Engineering 


and load-stopping problems in the truck, trailer and 


bus fields. 


As the world’s largest builders of axles and brakes 
for commercial vehicles, Timken has devoted this wealth 
of experience over a long period of years to the joint 
tasks of mechanizing and motorizing our modern army 
and improving the performance of motor transport. 


The vast research and 
technical resources of the 
Timken-Detroit organ- 
ization are available now 
to manufacturers of better 
vehicles for tomorrow. 





i With more than seven years of 
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Marines and Motors 


Maintenance Is a Big Business 
For the Devil Dogs 


Epitor’s Note: The following 
story was written by Staff Sgt. 
Saul W. Spiegel, of 616 Somerset 
St., Johnstown, Pa., a Marine 
Corps combat correspondent. 


SOMEWHERE IN THE SOUTH 
PACIFIC.—Operation and mainte- 
nance of the motorized equipment 
of a Marine defense unit definitely 
is the big business class including, 
as it does, scores of vehicles rang- 
ing from jeeps to huge cargo and 
dump trucks, portable two-horse- 
power generators and large trac- 
tors and cranes. 


Directing the activities of the 
motor transport section of such 
a Marine unit is 26-year-old Tech- 
nical Sgt. Ernest C. Michel, of 
72-40 67th Place, Glendale, Long 
Island, N. Y. Michel is senior 
noncommissioned officer of the 
section, and directly in charge of 
vehicle operation and mainte- 
nance. 









ticipated in the defense of Pes 
Harbor, and served at a number of 
other overseas bases, including... 
Cuba, New Zealand, and Guadg¢ 
canal. 


Graduate of the Marine Cor 
Motor Transport School in Phila- 
delphia, Mike is something of 
wizard when it comes to kno 
edge of his vehicles. At any give 
time, he can cite the number ag; 
signed each and every piece 
equipment, (no mean feat, for each 
vehicle is assigned a six or sevey 
number serial) and can tell its e 
act condition. 


Under his supervision Mike h 
jeep chauffeurs, truck drivers, trac- 
tor and crane operators, mechanics, - 
machinists, welders and vario 
other personnel required for opera- 
tion and maintenance work. 


The importance of the sectic 
was amply demonstrated when this 
unit participated in occupation q 
its present forward base. Bu 
dozers were first ashore to clear 
jungle growths for landing are 
and roadways; tractors followed, 
towing into position guns needeg 
for anti-aircraft protection; truc 
began hauling ammunition, food 
and supplies from the landing ships, 
Unit communications could be ef 
tablished; messages were conveyed 
to various posts by jeeps. 


WPB Simplifies 
Procedure for 
Getting Lumber 


WASHINGTON. — Restricte 
southern pine lumber and_ re- 
stricted hardwood lumber may be 
obtained through certification i 
stead of through specific War 
Production Board authorization 0 
purchase orders when needed fo 
authorized production of truck and 
trailer bodies, production and re 
pair of railroad rolling stock and 
passenger carriers, and production 
and shipping of steel and othe 
controlled materials, the War Pro 
duction Board announced last 
week. . 

Simplified procedure for obtain- 
ing the restricted lumber for thes¢ 
uses is established by Direction 
4 and 5 to each of the orders 
M-361, controlling southern yello 
pine, and M-364, controlling seve 
specified species of hardwood. The 
directions are designed to facilitat 
administration of the orders and 
eliminate unnecessary paper work. 


Under the terms of the orders 
the affected lumber may be sold 
only to the Central Procuring 
Agency of the U. S. Corps of Engi 
neers, its contractors and others 
designated by it; to other federa 
agencies, Lend-Lease and _ thei 
contractors and suppliers; and to 
other users who have receiveq 
WPB authorization through ap 
proval of Form 2720, or through 
previously issued directions. 


To avoid unnecessary duplication, 
manufacturers in the groups cov- 
ered by Directions 4 and 5 ma 
if they so desire, certify on their 
purchase orders for the restricted 
lumber that it is required to fil 
authorized production § schedules, 
and need not file Form 2720. 


Truck Group 
Names Byerly 


WASHINGTON.—A. M. Grean 
jr., president of the National Coun- 
cil of Private Motor Truc 
Owners, announced last week the 
employment of H. Scott Byerly as 
assistant to Leon F. Banigan, man 
aging director. Byerly fills a vacan- 
cy caused by the resignation o 
Eugene Spooner. 


With a background of more than 
20 years of experience in traffi 
and transportation work in Wash- 
ington, Byerly became chief of the 
transportation section of WPB~bev 
erages and tobacco branch in 1942 
and later traffic consultant with 
the transportation branch of thd 
WPB stockpiling and transporta- 
tion division. 

















































Marine Corps service, Mike par- 





















































































































































































It takes a strong fish to swim against 
the current, and a good dealer tog 
stay in business now! 
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CLS Rises Sharply... 
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Truck Service Boon 


o Wis. Dealer 


——_ 


ARSHFIELD, Wis.—Thorough 
development of truck-service possi- 
ilities in this community of 10,000 
bpulation has proved to be an 
exceedingly wise wartime move for 
eS & S Chevrolet Co. 


Truck customer labor volume of 

e company for 1943 showed an 
crease of 181 percent over the 
1941 total. For the same period the 
percentage of truck customer labor 
5 total increased from 24 percent 
to 49 percent. The tremendous in- 
ease in truck service business is 

edited, to a large extent, for an 
increase in total customer labor 
plume of 39 percent in 1943 as 
ompared with 1941. 


Since there are no owners of 
rge fleets of trucks in the area, 
O. C. Schmelter and C. L. Steffick, 
partners in S & S Chevrolet, plan- 
ed development of the truck serv- 
ice potential through contacting a 
arge number of owners of single 
its and small fleets. 


With their list of trucks owners 
pvised and brought up to date, the 
partners were able to gauge what 
ould be required to handle the 
dditional truck service volume. 
What was needed in the way of 
personnel, equipment, space and 
arts supply was provided before 
truck owners were contacted. 


Schmelter and Steffick then de- 
ided upon the following 10-point 
truck service program: 


1. Factory-trained mechanics. 


2. Adequate stock of genuine 
parts. 


3. Service department open from 
7 am. to 10 p.m. daily for regular 
ervice work, but available 24 
ours a day, seven days a week 
or truck service. 


4. All work guaranteed for 30 
days. 


5. Easy entrance and exist to 
Service floor, with doors high and 
wide enough to accommodate large 
an-type trucks and trailers. 


6. Convenient location out of 
busy downtown area. 


ODT 


(Continued from Page 34) 


uirements of General Orders ODT 
3, Revised, and ODT 17 are like- 

ise exempted from the new regis- 

ation plan, the ODT said. These 
include tank trucks, certain truck 
pperations conducted by farmers, 
and vehicles whose capacity load 
does not exceed 12,000 pounds gross 
eight. 

In the event that a carrier’s 
empty or partly loaded truck is not 
ear an ODT district office, he is 
still required to communicate with 
shippers or other carriers in the 
icinity if he is a common car- 
rier, and with other carriers if he 
is a private or contract carrier, for 
fhe purpose of acquiring a ca- 
pacity load or leasing his empty 
ehicle. 

Coincident with the establish- 
ment of the new traffic and vehi- 
le registration program, a report- 
ng system has been adopted to 
provide for a weekly interchange 
pf information on traffic and ve- 
hicle flow between districts. By 
means of this reporting system, 
lhe ODT pointed out, the district 
managers will be better able to 
expedite traffic and assist the car- 
iers in eliminating dead mileage 
and achieving more efficient use of 
equipment and manpower. 

Upon registration by a common 
carrier of an empty or partly load- 
ed truck, the ODT district man- 
ager may direct him to accept and 
transport registered freight, or if 
he truck is empty, the carrier may 
be required to lease it to a contract 
carrier or another common carrier. 
Partly loaded trucks operated by 
private and contract carriers will 
not be registered, but empty trucks 
bf such carriers must be registered 
and may be leased to other car- 
iers at the direction of the district 
nanager. 

In no case will a carrier be di- 
ected to transport more than a 
apacity load or transport freight 
in a vehicle inadequate for the 
purpose, 


7. Adequate parking facilities on 
company-owned lot. 


8. Priority service on trucks. 


9. Repair service on all makes 
and models. 


10. Complete welding facilities. 


To follow up personal, telephone 
and mail contacts with owners, 
Schmelter spends considerable time 
on the service floor greeting cus- 
tomers, and seeing that their serv- 
ice needs are taken care of 
smoothly and quickly. 


Schmelter finds that spending 
time on the service floor not only 
helps to gain the confidence and 
goodwill of customers but enables 
him to establish a more intimate 
relationship with the force of serv- 
ice mechanics, which along with 
good working conditions, he main- 
tains, has helped to keep a capable 
staff of mechanics working steadily 
in the shop. 


| 
| 
|g 
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WHITE MOTOR is explaining its ‘Personalized Service’ plan for trucks 


at a series of dealer-o 
photo of the meeting held recently 
was explained to truck operators. 


Heil Company Opens 


Office in Dallas 


DALLAS, Tex.—The Heil Co., 
Milwaukee, announced last week 
that its Southwest sales repre- 
sentative, Howard Mann, has 
opened district sales offices for the 
company in the’ Irwin-Keasler 
Bldg., 1700 Commerce St., here. 

Mann will represent the com- 
pany in the sale of all its lines of 


rator meetings throughout the nation. 


Here is a 


in Fort Worth, Tex., where the plan 


manufacture including truck tanks 
and trailerized tanks for milk, 
petroleum and other liquid trans- 
portation, 
truck bodies and hoists, road ma- 
; chinery, 
| oil heating systems, and dairy and 
| beverage bottle washers. 


It costs you about a penny-a-day to 
keep abreast of the automotive news— 
better renew NOW! 


‘ 


stationary milk tanks, | 


forage crop dehydrators, | 


Denver 

‘ontinued from Pas 1) 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
ind because work in- 
volved in up tariffs 
| and presenting them with support- 
|ing evidence, only a few truck 
lines have attempted to handle the 
work themselves, it was explained 
Regional bureaus prepare tariff 
matters for them 

Anti-trust officials said “the in- 
|dictment makes no attack upon 
| conference method of rate-making, 
but merely attacks the practices of 
certain rate bureaus in refusing to 
permit members independently to 
initiate and maintain rates on 
transportation of freight by motor 
carriers in the 14-state area serv- 
| iced by the defendant carriers and 
| bureaus.” 

Defendants are the Rocky Moun- 
tain Motor Tariff Bureau, Inc., of 
Denver; Ringsby Truck Lines, 
Inc.; Denver-Chicago Trucking Co., 
of Denver; Middlewest Motor 
Freight Bureau and Riss & Co., 
Inc., of Kansas City; On-Time 
| Transfer Co., Watson’ Brothers 
| Transportation Co., all of Omaha; 
Wilson Storage & Transfer Co. of 
| Sioux Falls, S. D., and officers or 
former officers of the firms. 


of detailed 
such 


making 


ALERT 70 ANY EMERGENCY 


Though their numbers are relatively small, their 


friends are legion . 


. . which is just another way of 


saying that the nation’s foremost fire departments 
depend upon genuine Bendix-Westinghouse Air 
Brakes for that quick, positive stop and smooth, 
effortless, balanced braking over the entire speed 


range * Bendix-Westinghouse congratulates those 
authorities of city, state, and nation who have rec- 
ognized the pertinent fact that the world’s most 
effective safety campaign begins right in City Hall 
and whose safety records with Bendix- Westinghouse 
equipped units vindicate their excellent judgment 
* Certainly, nowhere could brake performance be 


LPI) & 
of 
ma 
7 
yy 


placed to a more grueling test 


than in this colorful 


service which was among the very first to adopt 


Air Brakes .. 


. And no finer tribute to the success 


of genuine Bendix-Westinghouse Equipment than 
the fact that it has since been continually specified 


as standard by the country’s leading cities and towns 
for fire and other emergency vehicles * We urge you 


to consult your local distributor or write us direct 


for information relative to the many exclusive advan- 
tages this Safety Standard of the World holds for you. 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE 


AIR BRAKE COMPANY . 


. ELYRIA, OHIO 


cudéaffestinghouse 


AND PNEUMATIC CONTROL DEVICES 
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Aility Vehicle... 


Postwar Future Foreseen 


For Navy’s Truck-Bus 


WASHINGTON.—Peacetime pro- 
duction may see a new member of 
the bus family, a combination 
junior bus and utility truck, as the 
result of the Navy Department’s 
innovation in wartime transporta- 
tion. 

In all of the 15 naval districts of 
the United States, the activities of 
the Navy Department are neces- 
sarily scattered and it is neces- 
sary to move personnel and equip- 
ment from one building to an- 
other, sometimes miles apart. Regu- 
lar buses, station wagons or pas- 
senger cars could not meet all of 
the requirements satisfactorily and 
at low cost. 

An alert truck salesman sug- 
gested the use of man-high, 
double capacity Metro bodies on 
a 113-inch wheelbase one-ton In- 
ternational chassis that had been 
designed and built for deliver- 
ing the light, bulky loads of 
bakers, laundries, dry cleaners, 


HE White Personalized Service 


Plan gives White Dealers what is uni- 


department stores, etc., but 
frozen by the Government be- 
fore they could be delivered. 

As a result, nearly 400 of these 
units have been converted to the 
Navy Department’s requirements— 
fitted with side windows, longitud- 
inal side seats (that fold up against 
the sides when not in use), col- 
lapsible center seats that can be 
removed when the unit is used as a 
truck, and a cushion over the 
housing in the right front of the 
driving compartment. The unit 
seats 18, with standing room for 
seven more. 

Man high, the bodies are 6 feet 
wide and have a space 9% feet 
long behind the driver’s seat. In 
building the chassis for this type of 
body, the truck makers moved the 
driving controls forward to get the 
desired extra loadspace for the 
light bulky loads. They have a 
turning radius of only 21% feet 
and are easily handled. Some of 


| 
| them are operated by women. 


Nine of these new units are 
operating on regular bus sched- 
ules from the Navy Department 
on Constitution Ave., Washing- 
ton, D. C., to the Naval Research 
Laboratory, National Airport hy- 
drographic division at Suitland, 
Md., Union Station, the Naval 
Observatory, and the Model 
Basin at Carderock, Md. and the 
Naval Medical Center at Beth- 
esda, Md. 


These utility units are doing 10.9 
miles to the gallon of gasoline, 
which is far more economical than 
light passenger cars which average 
14.6 miles to the gallon but carry 
only two to four passengers. - 

It should be borne in mind in 
this connection that the Navy De- 
partment does not indorse or 
recommend any product or prac- 
tice it uses. Nor does its use con- 
stitute an implied indorsement. 


But it is not beyond the realm 
of possibility that the idea of a 
junior bus that also can be used 
as a truck or utility wagon will 
find a place in postwar trans- 
portation. Small schools, country 
clubs, summer resort hotels, big 
industrial plants and perhaps 
even the postoffice may find the 
idea to their liking. 





been able to obtain White Personalized 


Service. The results have more than 


versally recognized as the most compre- 
hensive method yet devised to help 
truck owners keep their equipment run- 
ning in these times. It is an exclusive 
plan with White Dealers . . . and one 
important reason why White Dealers 
are Truck Headquarters—and recog- 
nized as such—wherever they are 


located. 


This past winter—the third winter for 
all but a handful of trucks in service— 


is the first during which owners have 









ee 
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proved the Benefits of the Plan. Thou- 
sands of White Dealers throughout the 
country have enrolled their trucks... 
and thousands have already written in 


to praise the completeness and the re- 


sults achieved. Every White Branch and 
Dealer is furnished all the necessary 
material to put the Plan into effect for 
every White owner, regardless of where 
his Service work is done—in his own 
shop, outside source or at the White 


Service Station. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


WHITE PERSONALIZED SERVICE is a Plan which only White Dealers 
can offer. Highly commended by the O. D. T. as an effective truck 
conservation measure, it is another example of White’s leadership 
in “taking care” of the needs of truck owners and providing the 
ad special means for Dealers’ success in these times. 


THAN 40 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 





New Utility Bus-Truck 
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COMBINATION JUNIOR BUS and _ utility 
innovated, with the help of Metropolitan bodies and International c 
More than 400 of the one-ton Internationals 


personnel and equipment. 





INSIDE VIEW of the combination junior bus and utility truck, with Navy 
seats 18 with seven 


Personnel being carried. The unit 


Bus Line Gets 
School Warning 


DOVER, N. H.— (UTPS) — Con- 
tending that six buses, which fur- 
nish all school transportation in 
this city, are not meeting contract 
standards, the Dover School Board 
has given the South Berwick Bus 
Line, who holds the contract, a 
30-day period in which to make 
improvements. 

School Superintendent Murray H. 
Watson said iron gates were lack- 
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the extra dependability b 
Units. That's what keeps their trucks on the job, day 
in, day out—making money for them. Satisfied own- 


ae 





























hg tow 


truck which the ey a 
assis. 


have been converted to carr; 


standees. 


ing for window protection; exhaust 
pipes did not extend to the extreme 
rear of the coaches, and all ve- 
— did not bear proper mark- 
ngs. 


The school board said that unless 
requirements were met the con- 
tract might be canceled. 


Carr Motor Co. Fire 


CLINTON, N. C.—The Carr Motor 
Co. building and some 20 automobile 
were damaged bY fire here recently 
Ed loss was partly covered by insur- 
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Your customers appreciate 
uilt into Heil Hydraulic Dump 


ers are boosters for 
Heil dump units 
and for the dealer 
who recommends 
them. Consult 
your Heil dis- 
tributor, 
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Truekin’ Back Weea 


(Continued from Page 34) 


rhere the big lug lay sleeping—and 
the heavy pole, drapes and all, fell 
o the bed alongside of him. Some 
Bay that even such a_ weight 
wouldn’t have killed him if it had 
bit him—that it would have 
bounced off or became impaled on 
that spiked mustache he always 
ears—but I am just as pleased 
hat it missed by inches, 

Roscoe—who has been training 
fyers for our Air Force and Ferry 
Command at his airport and school 
n Indianapolis and which is now 
econverting to train businessmen 
to fly the transportation of post- 
ar—is carrying a torch for a 
ree civilian aviation in postwar. 
He fears the regimentation of the 
AP and other civilian air clubs 
by Army, Navy or government 
bureaucracy. He is fighting to 
eep civilian aviation progress un- 
trampled and free to develop under 
the same free enterprise lack-of- 
estraint that developed the auto- 
motive industry—and which had 
shown such definite progress in 
aviation prior fe this war. 


EROES have been in my hair 
this past week. Monday I 
listened to another Purple Heart 
boy—Lt. Griffith of our own 
ichigan-Wisconsin 32nd, who was 
the first American soldier to set 
oot on New Guinea, make an 
empassioned plea at the Economic 
Club for every one of us stay-at- 
omers to write the boys we know 
in the service as often as we can. 
e says that boys in the fox holes 
and on Pacific atolls prize a letter 
from home above anything else 
hey could receive. So all of us— 
et’s write more letters to the boys 
in the service and tell them about 
he little things that made home 
ews to them before they put on 
the khaki or blue. ‘ 
* 


ICK HUDSON and his crowd 
over at South Bend have some- 
hing to crow about even if 
their military 
schedules did pre- 
vent them from 
taking on any of 
the 1944 commer- 
cial truck pro- 
gram — Stude- 
baker has _ just 
been announced 
as the largest 
producers of two 
and one-half ton, 
. 6 x 6 wheel drive 
Dick Hudson trucks for’ the 
armed forces. 
Their shipment of packaged 
ruck parts is said to average 
about 900 tons a week. 
* * * 


—s 


AME to my desk about a month 

ago, a book with this inscrip- 
tion on the fly leaf: “To Jack 

eed who shoulda had a copy a 
long time ago—Art Butler.” The 
book, “20 Years Progress in Com- 
mercial Motor Vehicles” by Athel 
Denham is a masterful work and 
ook me back into the realm of 
memories—back to the days when 
I knew and called on some 310 
different truck manufacturers—or 
firms who claimed to manufacture 
trucks. 


That was in the truck hey-day, 
just following World War I when 
every blacksmith shop, every 
wagon works, every machine shop 
it seemed, was either making 
trucks or truck parts or equipment. 
Those were the development days 
of the truck industry and truck 
transportation as we know it now. 


Inventive genius ran riot and 
anything that could be put to- 
gether from the products of 
Timken, Continental, Borg Warner, 
Spicer, Buda, Clark, Hercules, 
Eaton, Brown Lipe, Fuller and 
other truck component parts mak- 
ers that would run was hailed as 
&@ new model and an advance in 
design. 

Those were the days when Frank 
Ruggles ruled the low price field, 
Reo was the “Speed Wagon,” Mart 
Pulcher the big stick of the as- 
sembled truck manufacturers and 
Brosseau of Mack would fire a 
branch manager who made over 
five thousand dollars for 
branch, because that prevented 
him from trading another “Bull- 
Dog” or two into an owner’s hands 
and slowed down an extremely 


|profitible repair parts income 
| which showed up favorably in the 
company earnings. 

* * * 

Denham’s book doesn’t record 
the men or companies in its “war- 
to-war” history—this saga should 
be recorded for posterity—but does 
an outstanding job of recording 
the vocational and engineering de- 
velopment of the truck as a car- 
rier of freight and products. 


While the book is profusely illus- 
trated with examples of the great 
progress that has been made in 
truck design and manufacture dur- 
ing the past 20 years, only two 
pictures take one back beyond the 
early twenties. 


One of these is a lumber hauling 
unit (truck and trailer) owned by 
the Sibley Lumber Co. of Detroit, 
which had a _ converted Ford 
passenger car roadster model as 
the motive power and an adapta- 
tion of the roller bearing wagon 
(one of Fruehauf’s early trailers) 


his; 


BUY MORE WAR 


| 


ON 


wrecked the harbor at Naples to block 
six-wheel-drive, 
swam through the bay, picked open landing spots and 
supplies to the advancing Fifth Army. 


“Duck.”’ These 
transports at sea 
rushed vital 


2%-ton, 


THE HEELS of the Nazis at panies. 


amphibian trucks took off from 


as the load-carrying bottom. The! were mounted for the chain which 


truck was fashioned by using a 
Form-a-truck type chain drive 
unit as the rear axle. This was 
mounted on the extended frame of 
the passenger car and the original 
rear axle of the car became a 
jack shaft, on which drive sprokets 


transferred the power from the 
jackshaft to the dead rear axle 
wheels. 

The other illustration is that of a 
right hand steer “rubber neck 
wagon” of about 1900 that was 
built up on a hard tired truck 


NOT BY 


ULE OF 


BONDS 


Above—When retreating Nazis 
llied shipping, they didn’t stop the 


39 


no 
is 


no doors 
drive This 
the earliest if 


chassis 
windshield—chain 
portrayed as one 
not the first of our buses 


no top 
] 


of 


Sprinkled through the book are 
many illustrations of equipment 
that originated in the engineering 
|department of Gar Wood Indus- 
tries and other hydraulic dump 
device makers-—-the standard end 
| dump—the side dump—high lift for 
icing cars—lumber unloader for 
billstock—-dropped frame garbage 
dump—off-road 30 ton _ tractor 
trailer job with 50 ton gondola type 
|trailer for strip mining—5 batch 
| contractors dump for road building 

and many varieties of tanks. 


Among some of the special jobs 
illustrated is a _ pole-setting and 
hole-digging job for public utilities 
|—store on wheels that had quite 
|a vogue in the late 20's—travelling 
| libraries—railroad car switcher— 
drillers rig capable of boring 1,700 
foot holes—tunnel-tile laundry with 
two compartment tank, one for 
| soap mix and the other for plain 
rinsing water—and combination 
flusher-snow plow unit for city 
santitation work. 

The problems of design, the de- 
velopment of durability and per- 

(See TRUCKIN’, Page 40, Col. 1) 


Reo believes that postwar planning 


calls for more 


than rule-of-thumb 


procedure. That is why, today, Reo 


is laying the groundwork for a factory- 


dealer partnership based on mutual 


thinking. 


Reo believes there are 7 basic points 


that constitute a smooth-working 


factory-dealer structure. For your 


convenience, these points are incor- 


porated in a Question and Answer 


Bulletin. Write 


for it today. Help 


tailor the franchise that will make 


it possible for you to make money 


with Reo! 
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Annenicat Toughest Tick. 


REO MOTORS, 
Lansing 20, 


INC, 
Mich. 
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formance, operating cost, safety} 


and appearance are all handled 
editorially as is the development | 
of the trailer, the bus and legal| 
restrictions placed upon _ truck| 
operation. 

by the Military Vehicles division 


of the Automotive Council for War 
Production, and this committee 
should be highly complimented for 
underwriting such a worthy addi- 
tion to the compiled data of 
Americas’ transportation. 
+ * o 
AS priviliged to sit in on a 
recent “deferment screening” 
session of the labor committee of 
the Detroit ODT Maintenance 
Advisory committee, with definite 
instructions to keep my mouth shut 
while in the session and afterward 
about the details of operation. But 
there is one thing I feel that I 
am qualified to say; if other ODT 
committees are as concientious and 
careful as this committee was in 
making its recommendations to the 
local selective service boards, the 
draft boards should welcome their 
aid most heartily. 
No draft board could have acted 


M 


YL 


ad 
The book is er 


13 feet. 
Commission. 


this 











The Schleicher sales and show-room, 
converted from an old barn, is mod- 
ern, convenient, attractive. 


ANY men in smaller towns 
often sigh for the “‘better 
opportunities” they think a large 
city offers. Not Kenneth B. 
Schleicher of Ashfield, Pa., popu- 
lation 275. 


A Mack dealer starting in Au- 
gust, 1940, Mr. Schleicher planned 
his operation, taking advantage of 
the problems connected with trans- 
portation of coal and road-building 
material found in his district. By 
stressing the quality of Mack 
trucks, he sold 28 units in 1940, 59 
the following year. And this, mind 
you, in a territory with a total 
population of only 62,000, where 
there were but 1503 trucks in use! 


With the coming post-war truck 


HUGE U. 8. 
the airways, travel the Texas Ga an between South Plains Army Air Field, 


at Lubbock, and Sheppard Field, at 
truck transport service. 


The unit operates under special permission 
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ARMY Air Force gliders, newest troop and cargo carriers of 





with any more consideration and|trant’s status for the 
with any greater care than did 
committee 
“screening” recommendations. One 
gained the impression in the con- 
sideration given each case that, in 
this committee’s decisions rested 
the final action as to each regis- 


future. 


in making its 


ee 


pected to yield 






EHT tractor and trailer units particu- 
larly adapted for hard-coal hauling. 
Mr. Schleicher sold 26 trailers in 1941! 


boom, Mr. Schleicher will increase 
his truck sales and profits still 
more . . . because he is convinced 
that when you sell a good product, 
the size of your territory is not 
important. 


Consider this if your own terri- 
tory is small: what Mr. Schleicher 
has done, you may do. If there is 
no Mack dealer in your town, write 
for information on a Mack fran- 
chise for your dealership for the 
postwar period. 


MACK TRUCKS, INC. 
Dealer Department, Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 





chita Falls, via a recently inaugurated 
With the huge glider ‘‘on its back,’’ the Chevrolet 
truck-trailer combination used in this service is believed to be the largest truck 
transportation unit operating in Texas. Over-all length is 64 feet and width 
rom the Texas Railroad 
A delivery schedule of one glider a day is maintained over 
a roundtrip distance of 440 miles. 


Ky. Kills Tax Repeal 


FRANKFORT, Ky.—A bill to repeal 
s income tax, which is ex- 
$8,200 
was defeated in the State Senate here 
recently by a vote of 24 to 8. 


ACK SALES IN SMALL TOWNS 


THE EXAMPLE OF MACK DEALER 


Towing and service truck which this 
dealer uses. Truck repair and mainte- 
nance are a steady source of real profit. 


| 


tion rising sharply to over 4,300 
jobs estimated for March, although 
only two of the volume producers 
are in operation. 

Of the January production, the 
survey shows, six companies made 
approximately 988 heavies and one 
company made 1,935 mediums. For 
February, eight companies made 
1,030 heavies and again one com- 
pany made 2,065 mediums, while in 
March the estimated production is 
1,523 heavies manufactured by 10 
companies and two companies will 
produce 2,795 mediums. 

Considerable confusion has been 
caused in the industry by the lib- 
eral use of the phrase “civilian 
truck program.” At the outset the 
non-military production program, 

| which takes in some 123,000 vehi- 
cles, was labeled “the 1944 civilian 
truck program.” But as this publi- 
cation has often pointed out, all 
but 81,366 of these units were ear- 


immediate 


,000 next year, 





K. B. SCHLEICHER 






TRUCKS 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


ONE TON TO FORTY-FIVE TONS 





BUY U. S. WAR BONDS 





| 2.308 Heavies Now Avaiable... 
Failure to Set Prices 


Blocks Truck Sales 
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marked for Lend-Lease and othe 
governmental agencies. 

Now when a company gets an 
order to earmark some of its 
present “civilian production” for 
Lend-Lease, as has happened in 
the past couple of weeks, the 
firm is not sure whether these 
trucks to be so earmarked are 
taken from their essential com- 
mercial allotment of 81,366 jobs 
or are the government a ‘ency 
part of the entire 1944 non-mili- 
tary program. 

Checking over these companies 
to see if they had any factory 
space available for an exchange re- 
build program, Automotive News 
found that only two have any such 
space or facilities to date. Two 
others are still considering the 
matter, and three have limited fa- 
cilities available. 

Eight of the companies, however, 
can of course rebuild in their oa 
branch and dealer ships and sev- 
eral of these have been making a 
practice of rebuilding customer — 
units in this manner for a number 
of years, but not on a general ex- 
change basis. Only one of the 
volume producers—Ford—has been 
rebuilding engines on an exchange 
basis through its dealer facilities 
and this service to customers is 
being kept up as far as the supply 
of replacement parts and man- 
power permits. 

Chevrolet has recently been able 
to get back into production of its 
“short block assemblies” which per- 
mits its dealers to put new cylin- 
ders and pistons in worn engines 
quickly. This production right now 
is sufficient to take care of about 
20 percent of the customers’ de- 
mands, but this production will be 
increased as fast as material is 
made available. 

Trucks to be produced under 
the WPB so-called civilian quota 
for 1944 will be priced by the 
OPA on an individual company 
basis, and to this end new trucks 
have been removed from the 
coverage of GMPR and now are 
placed under the provisions of 
MPR 136—Machines and Parts 
and Machinery Services. 

OPA’s feeling seems to be that 
manufacturers should be allowed 
to get their increased production 
costs, plus a “normal” profit on 
the trucks that are produced under 
the 1944 program, but that the 
pricing procedure that has always 
prevailed in the industry should 
not be used in wartime. This has 
brought about considerable confu- 
sion in the industry, especially = 
when OPA endeavors to cut dealers 
out of any increased revenue in 
the new higher prices. This has = 
made for a varied price increase 
that runs from as low as 5 percent 
with some companies to as high as 
a reported 30 percent with another. 

Following such procedure will 
not only throw out of line the en- 
tire competitive situation among 
companies making competitive 
models, but in several instances 
has resulted in the manufacturers 
refusing to accept the new price 
schedule as offered by OPA and 
has already held up the sale of 
thousands of these badly-needed 
new vehicles. 

Increased costs are admitted by 
OPA, due to the smaller runs and 
increased cost of production over 
1942, but for some reason a blanket 
price rise that possibly would be 
slightly to the disadvantage of 
some companies, while being ad- 
vantageous to others, has not been 
considered. Such a _ blanket in- 
crease industrywise would undoubt- 
edly speed up the release to opera- 
tors of the jobs now held inactive 
in dealer and factory stocks. 


Women to Operate 


Birmingham Buses 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—Charles E. 
Oakes, president of the Birming- 
ham Electric Co., recently an- 
nounced plans to use women to 
supplement men as_ bus’ and 
streetcar operators here. = 

Oakes said the idea was dic- 
tated by the steadily increasing 
manpower shortage and that 
women would be used only as re- 
placements for men called into the 
armed forces. 
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Central Stations Hailed... 


fa nspections Show Abuse 
Df 37% of Tires 


ecapped and 83 were ordered 
run out to the end of their life 
“as is,” because they had been 
un too far since injury to war- 
rant either repair or recapping. 
Out of the 1,958 tires that had 
‘© be replaced with new rubber, 399 
showed they had been grossly 
bused by overloading, improper 
oading, under inflation or speeding 
and 208 had been run beyond the 
ecapping stage and had failed 
from this cause. 


If this experience holds true in 
All stations and for other inspec- 
tions, it shows that 28 percent of 

1 tires that are being replaced 

ght now have been grossly mis- 
treated and despite ODT pleas to 
he operators, have not been con- 
served as they should have been. 

On the basis of the 825 tires 
per week average that are com- 
ing to the Detroit station alone, 
approximately 149 tires per week 
in this one station will show 
gross abuse by the operator and 
approximately 82 tires a week 
will have been run past the re- 
capping stage. 

The truck tire situation is now 
so acute that only two weeks ago 
some 2,450 new trailers were stand- 

g in manufacturers’ shops with- 
out tires and 7,521 scheduled for 
production this month were also 

ithout any tires in sight. Within 
the past week, however, ORD was 
able to find open capacity in nine 
different plants for approximately 
9,000 truck-trailer-size tires and so 
advised the manufacturers of these 
trailers. 


It is not conceivable, however, 
that an open capacity will be 
found for approximately the 
150,000 truck tires per month it 
is felt the truck tire replacement 
volume will be short this year. 

With heavy-duty tires as short as 
they are, it is felt that the oper- 
ators who permitted these abuses 
are penalizing operators who do a 
thorough and conscientious job of 
tire conservation, and that some 
penalty should be meted out to 
such operators. 


Since all new heavy-duty tires 
starting Apr. 1 will be made from 
some synthetic compound, and thus 
will not stand up under overload 
conditions or high speed because 
of the detrimental effect of heat, 
these operators will get fewer miles 
from the new GRS tires than they 
got from the AA or AB tires made 
up to now. Even operators who 
have done a good job of watching 
inflation, speed and quickly repair- 
ing cuts and abrasions, will have 
to either increase tire size or cut 
loads drastically, if they are to get 
comparable mileage from the syn- 
thetic tire, especially if they have 
been taking advantage of the 20 
percent overload blessing of ODT. 


Today’s synthetic tubes are ad- 
mitted to be a poor substitute for 
the crude rubber product in large 
sizes and will have to be “babied” 
on all counts of loads and speed 
if they are to stand up at all and 
not be the cause of many casings 
being ruined. 

It appears that military will 
require more rayon than will be 
available for at least the first 


Trailer-Home 


Order OK’d 


WASHINGTON.—The War Pro- 
duction Board last week authorized 
the trailer coach industry to build 
3,000 mobile homes to relieve mi- 
gratory war-worker housing short- 
ages. 

The WPB order states that mi- 
gratory workers engaged in vital 
war effort may purchase these 
mobile homes upon approval of 
certificates of necessity by local or 
regional WPB officers. 


The 1944 models authorized by 
the WPB will have the latest mod- 
ern improvements and the most 
sturdy construction, it was stated 
by Hugh W. Parsons, executive di- 
rector of the Trailer Coach Manu- 
facturers Assn. The construction 
will be far superior, Parsons said, 
to the “Victory” models produced 
during the last year. 
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half of the year, Rubber Director 


Dewey admitting that the armed 
forces are “chewing up rubber 
faster than we ever dreamed pos- 
sible.” In view of this, plus the 
fact that even the allotted heavy- 
duty tire production will fall 
short by at least 25 to 33% per- 
cent of essential commercial 
civilian needs, some more strict 
control must be given the allot- 
ment of new tires. 

It also appears that some means 
must be obtained of getting all 
surplus used truck tires into the 
market where less essential opera- 
tors, and possibly even essential 
operators, can procure them. Es- 
sential operators may have to re- 
sort to used tires for their rolling 
wheels before the situation gets 
better, unless drastic measures are 
taken to see that commercial users 
get a better break on available 
supplies. 


ENOUGH OF THE NEW Bendix-Weiss “constant velocity” universal joints 
to equip more than 500,000 United Nations multiple-drive military vehicles have 
rolled off this final assembly line since Pearl Harbor at the Bendix Products 
division of Bendix Aviation Corp. The revolutionary device, culmination of 
10 years of research and tests, permits driving the wheels of multiple-drive 
vehicles - constant velocity and at the large angles required by the steering 
movement. 


Okla. Gas Revenue Up 


OKLAHOMA CITY. — Oklahoma's 
gasoline tax collections for February 
totaled $1,204,310, an increase of 1.21 
percent over the $1 for the 
same month a year ago, it has been 


reported here recently the State 


Tax Commission. 


by 


‘Dealers Tell Me,’’ by John O. Munn, 
is an open forum for the expression of 
dealers’ opinions. 


Going Places ! 


The U. S. Navy built thousands of mammoth 
Landing Boats for invasions all over the world. 


This L. B. with its gaping doors, measures 
375’ long, displaces 5,500 tons. Protected 
by rapid-fire guns. Shallow draft for beaching. 
Transports, jeeps, trucks, tanks, field pieces, 
bulldozers, supplies and food. 


The top illustration is the artist’s conception of the 
L. B. (beached) showing troops and war equip- 
Other sketches show Gar 
Wood war equipment: Cargo and troop body, Gun 
Carriage, Dump Body, Bulldozer, Wrecker Crane, 
Refueling Tank and Patrol Boat. 


ment disembarking. 


Bonds Contributed to Building L. B's and other War 
Equipment shown. - Buy Bonds. - Hasten Surrender. 


GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INc. 


DETROIT 11 MICHIGAN 


Army Rationed 
On Truck Tires 
For Home Use 


WASHINGTON.—A 
|truck-size tires and the heavily 
|increased demands for new tires 
| for Army trucks in combat zones is 
resulting in stringent rationing this 
| year of large tires for Army vehi- 
icles used in the United States, the 
|War Department announced last 
week. 


Few, if any, new truck-size tires 
are being issued for domestic use 
by the Army on aircraft, artillery 
and armored automotive equipment 
and on trucks. 


The maintenance division of the 
Army Service Forces will re-cap 
}and service tires on Army vehicles 
in this country. Instructions will 
| be given on correct inflation and 
|drivers of Army equipment will be 
jtaught thorough inspection and 
careful operation, so that present 
tires will give long service and 
replacement will be kept to a mini- 
| mum. 


a 


| Read the Classified Want Ads—see 
‘inside back cover of this issue. 


shortage of 


















anes — ° * on Contract B, and 730 crates on ® 
ass_Assembly Technique . . . | Contract C. This was supplemented Packaging Truck Parts eee 


Studebaker is Praised 


On Parts-Packaging Job 


SOUTH BEND. — Starting 
scratch less than six months ago, 
Studebaker Corp. has built up a 
truck parts packaging department 
that has drawn the praise of Army 
ordnance officers. 

This department, which did not 
exist until shipping specifications 
were changed last year, today 
functions smoothly in moving more 
than 900 tons of packaged freight 
a week. It further boasts of a 
record of never having been be- 
hind schedule. 

The secret of efficient production, 
say experts, has been the intro- 
duction of mass assembly _ tech- 
niques and the elimination of con- 
siderable handling. 

A complication of the Stude- 
baker assignment is that four 
distinct contracts are involved. One 
contract covers the parts to be 
shipped with each multiple-drive 
truck manufactured by the com- 
pany; a second calls for part lots 
to be shipped to trucks in their 


‘ . | 
second service year; a third com- | 


prises parts for field service. 

The fourth contract is on special 
orders and may extend to tens of | 
thousands of an_ identical item. | 
Because of the large volume, a} 
separate packaging room has been 
established for bulk orders. Basic- 
ally, however, procedure in the 
second room does not differ from 
the first, described by these major | 
steps: 

SORTING: Parts received from 
the factory or suppliers, after be- | 
ing segregated in bins according 


AUTOMOTIVE MATERIALS 


RusBer AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


ADHESION PARTS 
MOLDED PARTS 


(Hard and Soft) 


EXTRUDED PARTS 


Detroit Office 


C. J. EDWARDS ° VICE PRESIDENT 
2210 FISHER BLDG. 


THE QOnlo RUBBER COMPANY 
WILLOUGHBY e 


Pad for cteelf 
in a single 


Time: Autumn 1943. 


forked off by hand. 


“We are well satisfied with this hoist,” says Empire State 
Pickling Co., Gorham, N. Y.,“‘and in one season it has more 
It also serves as a general all-purpose 


than paid for itself. 


truck, hauling sand, gravel, dirt and coal when necessary. We 
gladly recommend the use of such hoisting equipment to 


%” 


other concerns. 


DEALERS: Your customers’ stake or platform bodies can be 
converted. Remember, a booster hoist under any type of body 


spells SAVINGS! 


GI-PA 
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from |} 
| baskets as designated by the day’s 
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| veyor belt to be assembled 





Manpower was a headache. 
dealer and user got their heads together. Result—the St. Paul 
Booster Hoist installation shown above. This unit hauls away 
and dumps waste cabbage leaves which were previously 
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by some 100,000 parts pieces pre- | 
pared for shipment by the second 
or bulk parts packaging room. 

As a further summary of Stude- 
baker’s accomplishment, none of 
the men in charge of the venture 
had had previous packaging expe- 
rience. In addition it was neces- 
sary to recruit a department en- 
tirely from untrained women, the 
majority of whom had never been 
inside of a factory. The latter prob- 
lem was solved by training units 
of 10. The units were then scat- 
tered through the department and 
formed a framework for later ex- 
pansion into hundreds. 
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to number, are placed in wire 
schedule. 

PROCESSING: Loaded baskets 
pass through a washer-dryer oven 
that eliminates dirt and grease 
accumulated in production. From 
the oven the baskets are hooked 
on the moving, overhead conveyor 
which dips them first through a 
tank containing fingerprint re- 
mover and later through a tank 
of rust-proofing. The baskets next 
travel through an oven of 150 de- 
gree temperature which bakes the 
rust-proof liquid into a protective 
shield. 

PACKAGING: The packaging 
room is laid out in four segments, 
each with a different duty. One 
group packs small parts such as 
nuts and bolts which cannot be 
individually wrapped but which 
are shipped loose in watertight 
cartons. Another specializes in kit 
assemblies, as would, for instance, 
be required in the assembly of a 
water-pump. The third group pack- 
ages such parts as gaskets, which 
because of their nature by-pass the 
rust-proofing and baking. The 
fourth group takes over the mold 
wrapping of major parts that in- 
volves pressing no-oxide paper 
around contours. 

SHIPPING: Packaged parts are 
dipped in molten wax and brought 
to the end of the room on a con- 
into 
specified sets and crated. Check on 
a recent day’s operation shows 486 
crates shipped on Contract A, 195 
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Paper Urges 
Manpower Aid 


For Truckers 


WILMINGTON, Del.—An edi- 
torial appeal for action by govern- 
mental agencies to meet the truck- 
ing industry’s manpower problem 
was made recently by the Wilming- 
ton Morning News. 


The editorial stated: 

“Demands of the Army have 
created a transportation problem 
which is causing concern. Inability 
to secure sufficient manpower, ac- 
cording to Gerrish Gassaway, man- 
ager of the Chamber of Commerce, 
has affected the trucking business 
adversely. Reduced operations in 
this field of activity are reported 
as a result. 


“Trucking is an essential busi- 
ness and requires the services of 
strong, skilled and vigorous men. 
It cannot be entrusted to imma- 
ture persons, or to any who are 
old or inexperienced. The business 
can succeed only to the extent that 
it has qualified manpower. 

“The problem cannot be solved, 
however, unless consideration is 
given to this type of workers on 
the basis of their particular use- 
fulness. The subject merits study 
on the part of governmental 
agencies concerned as well as per- 
sons and concerns engaged in the 
business.” 


Permits N eeded 
For Overloads 


In Colorado 


DENVER.—No additional over- 
weight and overlength trucks will 
be permitted to operate over Colo- 
rado highways under the. gov- 
ernor’s emergency proclamation 
unless request for issuance of 
certificates is made by the Army 
or the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, Gov. Vivian declared 
last week. The special state truck 
committee conferred with the 
governor on transportation prob- 
lems. 

Wornout or discarded equip- 
ment, operating under emergency 
permits, may be replaced, it was 
decided. This action was taken 
over the protest of State Highway 
Engineer Vail, who reiterated his 
charge that Colorado highways are 
being damaged a million dollars 











VIRTUALLY ALL of Studebaker’s heavy volume of packaged truck part, 
are waxed to protect the metal surfaces from water and the vagaries of climat 
The pee is performed in a vat of molten wax. Peculiarly, this 170-degree 
liquid will not burn the flesh in case of accident. Parafine forms a protectiv 
sheath over the skin before the heat can reach it. 



















































ONE SECRET of Studebaker’s ability to pack immense quantities of truc 
parts is the elimination of handling wherever possible. Instead of by-hand 
operations, cleaning and rust-proofing processes develop automatically as an 
overhead conveyor draws parts-loaded baskets through “bathtubs”? of the 
prescribed solutions. 


Louisville Truckers Praised 


As ODT Takes Over JIO 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Although the | 
trucking industry policed itself | 
here in the last 18 months in such 
a manner as to win commendation 
from Washington officials, the 
Office of Defense Transportation | 
will take over operation of the 
















uniform throughout the country. 


“Louisville has been the out- 
standing area in which’ volun- 
tary industry-controlled informa- 
tion offices have been maintained,” 
Crawford said. 


Operations of the local Join 
Information Office, which has been 
under direction of Lew Ullrich, 
managing director of the Kentuck 
Motor Truck Assn., will be trans- 
ferred to ODT on March 27. 


Declaring that a large number 
of empty trucks are still being 
operated between Louisville and 
Chicago and other points, Craw- 





































OHIO 


local Joint Information Office to 
handle routing of empty and partly 
loaded trucks in and out of 
Louisville. 


In announcing recently that such 
a move had been authorized in 
Washington, F. S. Crawford, Louis- 
ville district ODT manager, ex- 
plained the action was being taken 
because ODT was dissatisfied with 






annually by the heavy vehicles. programs being administered by|ford said operations will be 
ee | the industry elsewhere and wanted |tightened under the new ODT 
to make the routing of trucks| program. 










White Co. Opens 


Vancouver Shop 


VANCOUVER.—Approximately 80 
truck operators in the lower main- 
land area of British Columbia were 
the guests of the White Co., Ltd., 
at a dinner at the Hotel Vancouver 
recently. L. M. Hart, Montreal, 
Canadian president of the company, 
and Walter Koohtow, general serv- 
ice manager of the company in 
Canada, were guest speakers. 

The two officials outlined the 
personalized service plan developed 
for the maintenance of White 
trucks. 

During the dinner it was an- 
nounced that where it is not con- 
venient to truck owners to handle 
their own maintenance work, they 
will now be able to have their 
equipment serviced by White at 
new premises at 967 Seymour St. 
here. John McCormack is manager 
of the Vancouver branch. 





Truck 






EXICO CITY 
and Monterrey 


American Airlines provides swift, daily service to these impor- 












tant Mexican cities. Please make reservations well in advance. 






Call the nearest American Airlines Office 







S. C. Studies a Tax 


COLUMBIA, S. C.—Now on _ the 
House calendar is the so-called floor 
tax bill, which would assess mer- 
chants’ stocks at the same rate, vary- 
ing by counties, as property, instead 
of at 100 percent. 
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L&N, the Publie’s Friend? 


Railroad Answers Charge That It Killed 


Bill to Liberalize Ky. Truck Law 


LOUISVILLE—A denial of 
charges that the Louisville & 
NTashville Railroad Co. dominates 

e Kentucky Legislature was 
given here recently by its presi- 
ent, James B. Hill. 


Hill’s depiction of the railroad 
nothing more than a great 
blic benefactor followed Senator 
R. P. Moloney’s reiteration at 
rankfort of the charge that “the 
ouisville & Nashville Railroad 
dominates the Legislature and is 
e dominating influence in the 
Mtate today.” 


Senator Maloney originally made 
e charge during debate on a bill 
© increase the truck load limit 
from 18,000 to 40,000 pounds in 
rder to eliminate what has long 
been recognized as one of the worst 
ighway transportation barriers in 
e nation. 


As a result of opposition, which 
Senator Moloney said was solely 
nspired by the L & N, the bill was 
recommitted to the Senate rules 
ommittee, which was said te have 
irtually killed it. 


Hill again attempted to justify 
bpposition of the L & N to raising 
the truck load limit on the unique 
laim that the railroad wants to 

ake sure that Kentucky has a 
good system of highways for the 
general motoring public. This 
Strange stand had earlier been 
taken at a public hearing on the 
ruck bill by Edward S. Jouett, 
who, besides representing the rail- 
road, claimed to be the representa- 


Need of Subsidy 
Considered by 
rucking Group 


WASHINGTON. Continuance 
of certain essential over-the-road 
truck operattions is threatened by 
he critical financial condition of 
the carriers, the National Motor 
Transport For-Hire Carrier Con- 
sulting Committee to the Office of 
Defense Transportation warned at 
the conclusion of a six-day meeting 
ere last week. 

The committee recommended 
that the ODT explore the question 
of a government subsidy “to insure 
the continued operation of truck- 
ing companies which are necessary 
oO the successful prosecution of the 
war or the maintenance of the 
essential civilian economy.” 

A special subcommittee was 
created to discuss the matter in 
detail with the ODT. 

Principal factors contributing to 
the critical financial condition of 
he carriers, the committee said, 
are the general rigidity of rates 
and the steady increase in oper- 
ating costs caused by over-age 
equipment, increased wages, in- 
creased cost of parts, and de- 
erioration in the quality of parts 
and fuel. 

The committee proposed an im- 
mediate survey by the ODT field 
staff of the 1945 vehicle require- 

ents of for-hire carriers, both as 
to type and capacity, so that the 
1945 production program could be 
scheduled properly and without 
delay. 

Improvement in the parts situa- 
tion was reported by the com- 
mittee. It proposed, however, that 
the ODT take steps to remove sub- 
tandard engine valves, bearings 
and radiators still in dealers’ hands 
and replace them with the new 
mproved standard parts. 


as 


Four More Join 


Trailer Assn. 


WASHINGTON. — New members 
announced last week by the Truck- 
railer Manufacturers Assn. are: 
American Bantam Car Co., F. H. 
enn, president, Butler, Pa. 

Farrell-Cheek Steel Co. M. L. 
Ritter, manager, sales and engi- 
eering, Sandusky, O. 

American Rolling Mills Co., J. A. 
ngwersen, manager, sheet and 
Strip sales division, Middletown, O. 

Arrow Safety Device Co., Herman 
Schade, vice-president, ‘Mt. Holly, 

; 


‘Dealers Tell Me,’’ by John O. Munn, 
3 an open forum for the expression of 
dealers’ opinions. 


= 
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tive of 351,000 passenger car own- 
ers and 60,000 small truck owners. 

Despite the fact that truck 
operators of all types have for | 
years sought liberalization of the | 
restrictive weight law and _ irre- 
spective of the failure of any other 
branch of the “motoring public” 
to express anything but support 
for the proposed abolition of the 
highway trade barrier, Hill con- 
tinued the effort to present the 
railroad as the champion of the 
motorist. 


Arizona Ready 

PHOENIX, Ariz.—The State 
way Department. has virtually com- 
pleted plans and engineering statis- 
tics on $12,800,000 worth of highway 
projects, enough for one year of post- 
war work, and has started field work 
on a second unit of about $12,000,000 
worth of projects, it was revealed 
last week by State Engineer Bernard 
Touhey at a State Senate appropria- | 
tions committee hearing here. | 


High- 


sets, searchlights, 
pump units and others. 


Vapor Booklet 


_ “Dealers Tell Me,"’ by John O. Munn, 
is an open forum for the expression of | 


dealers’ opinions. printed by the Brunner Mfg. 


An interesting new booklet has been 


JACK-OF-ALL-JOBS—More ‘‘Jeep” engines are now harnessed to the United 
Nations’ war effort than any other type of motor, regardless of size or weight, 
it is revealed by Willys-Overland Motors. ; 
here undergoing final inspection at the Toledo factory, is not only driving 
Jeeps into battle, but powering radar equipment, floodlights, short-wave radio 
welding apparatus, 


The versatile power plant, shown 


landing barges, life boats, tractors, 


Utica, N. Y., covering liquid petroleum 
gas transfer. The booklet describes 
how gas vapors lost when unloading 


Co.,'tank cars can be recovered. 


| 
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Truckers’ Fears 
Laid to Rest in 
State of Wash. 


SEATTLE. Fears of truck 
erators that the special session of 
the Legislature called to consider 
the soldiers’ vote would be used to 
enact higher taxes on over-the- 
road hauling and other burdens 
proved unfounded. Adjustment 
came quickly after the adoption of 
the vote issue 

Now operating on a narrow mar- 
gin of profit, higher would have 
proved disastrous for truckers. 
Aging equipment is an increasing 
factor in higher maintenance costs. 
Truck interests were at Olympia 
during the session to keep an eye 
open for unfavorable legislation, 
but the quick session scotched such 
rumors. 

The Washington Automotive 
Trade Assn. did not send any rep- 
resentative to the session, but kept 
a lookout from a distance. 


N. C. Gas Revenue Off 

RALEIGH, N. C.—Gasoline tax col- 
lections for the month of February 
totaled $1,466,835.25, as compared with 
$1,584,277.44 in February, 1943, accord- 
ing to the state revenue department. 


Op- 


Tratlets. Pre) ae NESW: 


TO THE Vin 4 SHORTAGE! 


TODAY America’s problem is to move more tonnage more 
miles with an inadequate number of motor trucks. 

Truck-Trailers provide one logical answer, because they 
enable motor trucks to do more work — by at least dou- 
bling each truck’s carrying capacity. 

Very few heavy-duty trucks are being built today — 
military requirements prohibit it. But this lost tonnage- 
moving capacity can be offset if the light and medium- 
duty trucks which are being produced are coupled to 
Trailers. 

Capacity Only One Factor 


Aside from taking up much of the slack in our nation’s 
motor truck capacity, Trailers contribute in several other 
important ways: 

Since Trailers enable trucks to haul at least double their 
normal loads, mileage per ton moved is cut in half—with 
a substantial reduction in the use of rubber and gasoline. 

There is a similar saving in steel. No other type of land 
transportation moves so much with so little of this vital 
material. 

And, even more important is the fact that doubling truck 
capacity means doubling the work-output of each driver— 
and manpower shortage is one of the most serious problems 
of the motor transport industry. 


Take Off the Shackles 


Truck-Trailers do provide one logical answer to the 
truck shortage — but their contribution to America at war 
can be still greater if the individual States will remove the 
shackles which prevent their operation at peak efficiency! 

These shackles are in the form of conflicting and restric- 
tive State laws governing vehicle sizes and weights, dupli- 
cate license fees, special taxes — some 300 laws in all 
which affect the operation of motor trucks and trailers. 
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You can help to correct this situation — 
and it is a situation which plays a part in the 
life of every citizen. As step one, send for the 
booklet, “Are the United States United?” and 
learn where your own State stands. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY @ 


DETROIT 


Service in Principal Cities 


INVEST IN 
VICTORY 
BUY 
WAR BONDS 


FURTHER SAVINGS in equipment and manpower are made when 
Trailers are used in a “shuttle” operation. “Shuttling’ means that 


one truck is used to handle two or more Trailers. 


While one 


Trailer is being loaded and a second unloaded, the truck is-en 
route with a third Trailer. Truck and driver never stand idle for 
loading or unloading. 











44 
Army Trains 
Units to Test 
All Fuels 


CAMP LEE, Va.—Quartermaster 
units equipped to test all fuel and 
lubricants before they are used in 
tanks, trucks, jeeps, ducks and 
other equipment in combat are 
being trained under a newly estab- 
lished training project at this 
camp, the world’s largest Quarter- 
master installation, the War De- 
partment announced last week. 

The units are to be known as) 
Quartermaster Petroleum Products 
Laboratories. They are technical! , 
organizations, whose mission is the 
testing of petroleum products used ! 
in overseas theaters and the fur- | 
nishing of technical information 
and advice on products quality to 
the theater commander or his 
representative. 


Each laboratory is completely 
equipped to conduct all important 
tests on such products as gasoline, 
lubricating oils, greases, diesel and 
distillate fuel oils. 


The units are composed of a base 
laboratory and a mobile labora- 
tory. The base laboratory will be 
set up somewhat permanently at a 
location in a theater of operations. 
The mobile section is a self-con- 
tained unit which can be trans- 
ported readily from one place to 
another as the requirements dic- 
tate. 

Since it is of utmost importance 
that all combat vehicles and air- 
craft be provided with fuels and 
lubricants of quality and _ type 
with which they can operate with 
maximum effectiveness, products 
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137,000 Engines Due.. 


Parts to Rebuild Truck. 











~ TWO:HOURS AT THE OLD COFFEE POT 
THEN HE STEPS ON THE GAS 
fon : 







AT HIDY WAS HEEDLESS: 


AND DID NOT USE HIS HEAD: 


whose identifying markings have HOW ONE FIRM attacks the accident — an a greater 
r 


interest in safet 


become obliterated during trans-| products, 


portation from souce to an over-| feature in which are illustrated the common acc 


practices among all t s of employes, the 


den Farm 
ban recently oe a monthly cartoon 
—- that happen through 


seas base, through  accidents,| carelessness and lack of judgment. This new form of conveying safety 


weather, or even enemy sabotage, 
must be promptly tested and iden- | cartoons. 
tified before they may be put to 
use. 

In addition, products captured 
from the enemy are likely to have 
been deliberately contaminated 
prior to abandonment. Laboratory 
tests may reveal such contamina- 
tion. If the enemy uses a product 
considerably different in charac- 





Cleveland Graphite Fete 


Company Celebrates Rise in Industry 
On Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 


CLEVELAND. — Twenty-five] an inch and to X-ray standards of 


messages has brought an increased interest among plant workers, as well as 
truck drivers, inasmuch as all types of mishaps are used as subjects of the 





teristics from our own, the labora-| years ago this week, with 20 em-| metallurgy, a production record ap- 
tories can recommend possible uses ployees and no working capital, the} proached by no other manufac- 


of captured products by our forces,| Cleveland Graphite Bronze 


Co.} turer in the world. 


thus effecting economy both in| ventured to enter the automobile] some of these parts are now used 


time and material. 


Duro Metal Products 
Expanding Factory 


hand and machine tools. 


parts business with a line of gra-| in every air-cooled radial aircraft 
phited bronze bushings. 


Now its silver anniversary finds 
it the world’s largest producer of — 
lined bearings and bushings, with}. 
CHICAGO.—Duro Metal Products 7,000 employees and owning one of 
Co. announced last week that America’s finest plants. 
ground had been broken for a new} The four men who founded the 
addition to their Kildare Ave. plant.| company in 1919—Ben F. Hopkins, 
The new building will provide sub-| J, J. McIntyre, James L. Myers 
stantially increased production fa-| and Carl W. Johnson—are still its 
cilities to meet the military and/| executive managers. 
war production demands for Duro} When World War II came on, 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze was 
The announcement points out| given the di....cult assignment of 
that while first call on Duro’s pro-| pioneering the large scale produc- 
duction facilities goes to the mili-| tion of lined bearings for aircraft 
tary and the war factories, every| engines. Again developing its own 
effort, consistent with meeting] processes, the company since Pearl 
these requirements, is being made} Harbor has turned out more than 


engine now being produced in the 


In addition, the company’s bear- 
ings and bushings are going into 
trucks, tanks, jeeps, amphibious 
trucks, invasion boats, ambulances, 
gun carriages, submarines, de- 
stroyers, battleships, cruisers and 
aircraft carriers. Many of the 
products which it originated are 
also produced for English Geves| 
and plane manufacturers by Cleve | 
land Graphite’s British licensee, | 
Vandervell Products, Ltd. 

During its first 13 years the com- 
pany was principally a manufac- 
turer of bronze bushings which 
were used at various points on the 


to provide tools for automotive| $50,000,000 worth of these jewel-|™otor car chassis and jn a lesser 


maintenance and other essential} like pieces which are made to tol- 
erances of but a few millionths of 


civilian requirements. 
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Established 1837 


BRIDGEPORT FABRICS, INC. 
CONN. 


BRIDGEPORT, 
Awarded Army - Navy “E” 


INNER-SEAL 


degree by other industries. At the 
bottom of the depression it intro- 
duced its “thin-wall” type of main 
and connecting rod bearings for 
automobile engines, which quickly 
supplanted the old-fashioned heavy | 
bearings and are now almost uni- 
versally used. 


These bearings improved the 
quality and performance of auto- 
mobiles and trucks, and, as Presi- 
dent Hopkins pointed out in a re- 
cent message to employes, have 
saved the public millions of dol- 
lars. 

Since that time Cleveland Gra- 
phite Bronze has furnished about 
one-half of all the lined bearings 
used by the automobile industry. 


The company has always pio- 
neered in labor relations and con- 
ducts a highly organized program 
of social, recreational, and sports 
activities, as well as_ providing 
many personal services for em- 
ployes. It has already established 
a special technique for hiring re- 
turned soldiers and helping them} 
to make the difficult transition 
from war to industry. 


R. I. Gas Revenue Off 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Rhode Island's 
gasoline tax receipts during the first 
eight months of the current fiscal 
ts totaled $1,807,321.41, a decline of 

7.38 percent from the corresponding 
aid of the preceding fiscal year 
when the yield was $2,187,132.12, it 
was announced last week. 
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In Program 


PHILADELPHIA.—Through the 
intercession of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, the War 
Production Board has_ already 
written into its 1944 production 
schedules more than 137,000 en- 
gines, 3,808 axles and 17,014 trans- 
missions as an initial inventory 
required to implement the agency’s 
program of rehabilitation and 
maintenance of the nation’s motor 
trucks and buses. 

This was disclosed last 
Wednesday at the close of a two- 
day conference on the program 
by W. J. Cumming, chief of the 
vehicle maintenance section of 
ODT at Washington. 

A Philadelphia conference held 
last week was the first of a series 
in a nationwide tour. It initiated a 
campaign to keep America’s motor 
trucks and buses rolling and to 
rehabilitate those that need heavy 
repairs. 

“A truck operator of 25 or 
more vehicles, who maintains his 
own vehicles,” said Cumming, 
“will be able to obtain a new or 
rebuilt engine, transmission or 
axle in exchange for a similar 
unit from his vehicle if the ex- 
change is necessary to maintain 
essential transportation.” 

The meeting also dealt with the 
serious manpower shortage in the 
motor transport field and was ad- 
dressed by Melvin R. Greene, re- 
gional director of the Motor Trans- 
port Division; Jean Ray, national 
chairman of the maintenance con- 
sultants committee; Benjamin R. 
Miller and G. R. Gallagher, re- 
gional representatives of transport 
personnel, ODT. 

Greene described as “extremely 
serious” the problem of “man- 
power necessary to maintain the 
trucks and buses which haul es- 
sential materials and workers in 
connection with war work and to 
keep moving the tremendous pro- 
portion of necessary civilian freight 
now handled exclusively by trucks.” 

“While the ODT’s transport per- 
sonnel division and especially the 
maintenance advisory committees 
in the various districts,” he said, 
“have done a splendid job in main- 
taining a reasonable number of 
maintenance employes on the job, 
through their cooperation with 
Selective Service boards, training 
schools, United States Employment 
Service offices, etc., I feel that it 
is only a temporary relief, and as 
the demands of the war effort and 
the number of men inducted into 
the armed services continue at an 
increasing pace, additional sources 
for the recruitment of labor will 
have to be found.” 

Miller pointed out that the 
truck industry must present ac- 
curately and honestly the facts 
of its manpower problems to 
ODT, the draft boards and War 
Manpower Commission if it ex- 
pects to get the necessary help. 

Discussing the “bottlenecks,” 
Cumming said the agency has 
been trying to eliminate them 
“so we could be assured of a 
small increment of these neces- 
sary parts to be set aside—even 
a small percentage—for civilian 
use alone and not subject to 
raids by the Army, Navy or Air 
Force.” 


“We have finally been able to 
get this from the War Production 
Board and the Army,” he con- 
tinued. “We started in asking to 
set aside 15 percent but it finally 
dwindled down to 5 percent and 
that means that 5 percent of any 
facility of any one manufacturer 
of any one product. This will be 
one of the things that will help us 
get over the hump.” 

“We have the feeling that if we 
can provide a ‘float’ of trans- 
missions, axles and engines that 
can be ‘pyramided’ by rebuilding 
engines and parts turned in, we 
could keep these trucks and buses 
in better operating condition. We 
cannot expedite such replacement 
parts bit by bit in any economical 
way. We cannot keep transporta- 
tion on an _ economical footing 


| without this rehabilitation. 


Cumming, discussing the pre- 
ventative maintenance campaign, 
told the conference that the 
driver “can ruin these new parts 
if he does not know he is work- 
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ing with inferior goods. 
should be warned that he can ge 
into trouble with such parts and 
it is up to you, gentlemen, to sé 
that he does get such warning. 

“Another thing is lack of prope 
maintenance. There is every e 
dence that vehicles are not being 
taken care of. In order to he 
this situation, we have provid 
what we call a ‘grease gun and 
wrench’ program on_ preventi 
maintenance. 

“That is a problem the effects 
of which have been grave. 
have been checking continuous 
for 18 months the number of ve- 
hicles laid up and out of servi 
monthly and we know that the 
figure is increasing continuousl 
and is up about 200 percent ov 
18 months ago. One reason is tha 
many parts are difficult to get. | 

“Two or three months ag 
several agencies were expediting 
parts. It was finally arranged wit 
WPB that ODT would expedi 
parts up to the service manager’s 
level. 


In Foreign Eyes 
Mass Production System 


Awes Chinese Officers = 
SOUTH BEND, Ind.—Despite thé 
miracle machines brought to bear: 
in the production of war materia 
America’s copyrighted system 0 
mass assembly remains the most 
impressive feature of our factori¢ 
to foreigners. 

This point was emphasized by 
poll of Chinese Army Officers no 
assigned to Studebaker to learn 
the proper servicing and maintg¢ 
nance of military vehicles. 

Among comments citing assembly 
practices were: 

“So very fast.” “The simple wa} 
in which intricate things are put 
together is a marvel to see.” “Spee 
and efficiency, they are every- 
where.” “I can understand no 
your American auto’ values 
“Everything is where it should be 
when it should be there.” 

Although the assembly procedu 
received major attention in answers 
to a questionnaire seeking opinio 
on modern manufacturing, othe 
techniques were mentioned. 

Crankshaft manufacturing a 
surface hardening were matters 
that evoked praise. Others re- 
ferred to Studebaker’s accurat 
method of balancing flywheels and 
shafts. Tool making and milling 
machinery were also listed 
“most impressive.” 


One Officer spotted as Numbeg 
One on his Hit Parade the packag 
ing departments, where vast re- 
visions have been affected to kee 
abreast of wartime demands fo 
sturdy export shipments. 


R. I. Drivers’ Licenses 


PROVIDENCE.—(UTPS) — All auto- 
mobile operators’ licenses will expiy 
simultaneously on Sept. 30 under pro 
sions of a measure passed by the 
Rhode Island General Assembly and 
signed by Gov. J. Howard McGrat 
last week. The act will become effed 




















tive =, 1, but the Sept. 30 expiration 
ry will not become operative unt 


lf, Rate to Mer 


— In Service 


O MANY have asked 

to have AUTOMOTIVE 
News mailed to men now 
in service who want to 
keep in step with what is 
happening in this Industry 
that we have decided to 
offer yearly subscriptions, 
(mailed anywhere) at just 
half our regular subscrip- 
tion price or two dollars 
($2) each. If you desire, 
well send a gift card, 
with your name as donor. 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS 
DETROIT 
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‘or Land, Water, Air Carriers... 


Consolidated Terminal 


studied in Chicago 


HICAGO.—Governmental plan- 
ning agencies and transportation 
es are giving serious considera- 
* tion to a newly proposed consoli- 
ated freight terminal here to 
Mrve trucks, freight forwarders, 
barges and air carriers, it was of- 
ially announced last week. 


The elaborate project has been 
submitted to the sixth transporta- 
bn zone office of the Army, and 
predictions are being made that it 
ll become a reality. Col. Dan A. 
lardt, commanding officer, in re- 
leasing further details, said that 
be plan calls for erection not only 
a large terminal but also for 
construction of a near-by landing 
eld for helicopters, and for direct 


hamberlain Gets 
3-Year Contract 


With NADA 


WASHINGTON.—Ray Chamber- 

ain will serve the National Auto- 

obile Dealers Assn. as executive 

vice-president for 

an additional pe- 

riod of three 

years, starting 

Feb. 1, 1944, ac- 

cording to the 

terms of a new 

contract  negoti- 

ated at a meet- 

ing of the NADA 

executive com- 

mittee in Wash- 

d ington last week. 

berlain The meeting of 

the executive 

ommittee, renewing Chamberlain’s 

ontract, came in a week filled 

with important developments with- 

the ranks of the national retail 

ealers’ organization. These in- 

cluded discussions on the disposal 

f postwar surplus automotive 

Anits, adoption of a new organiza- 

tion budget, plans for a series of 

eetings to be held in various re- 

Bional areas for the purpose of 

canvassing all important dealer 

usiness problems, reported on the 

ew plan under which the Used 

ar Guide Book is now being is- 

ed, and changes to be made in 

the format and editorial content 

of the NADA monthly bulletin 

vhich hereafter will be called “The 
NADA Magazine.” 


Russell C. Jones, chairman of 
e membership committe, _re- 
ported during the meeting that the 
paign to secure 12,000 new 
ADA memberships by June 1, this 
ear, was “going along nicely” and 
hat as of March 7, exactly 7,283 
new type memberships were on the 
organization books. 


The executive committee, on mo- 
tion of W. L. Mallon, seconded by 
n Snow, elected Jay Green as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer of 
NADA. 


Auto Equipment on Sale 


At Army Camps 

DETROIT.—Automotive equip- 
ment unserviceable for further 
army use is available at the fol- 
lowing Army centers: 

Camp McCoy, Wis. (Bids to 
noon, March 23)—1940 Plymouth 
sedan, 2,000 pounds of lead bat- 
tery plates, 200 storage batter- 
ies, 500 pounds of starters and 
generators, 500 pounds of auto 
busings, 15 tool chests, 300 
pounds of inner tubes, 700 
pounds of rubber tiring. 

Fort Bliss, Tex. (Bids to 10 
a.m. March 29)—20 trucks, in- 
cluding International, Chevro- 
let, GMC, Dodge, Ford, Indiana, 
with models ranging from 1932 
to 1939; one two-wheel trailer, 
and two Chevrolet sedans, 1937; 
two Ford, 1937; Buick, 1936; 
three Chevrolet, 1939. 

Camp McCoy, Wis. (Bids to 
1 p.m. March 28)—49 trucks, in- 
cluding 14 Dodges 1936-39, 22 
Chevrolets 1934-37, seven Fords 
1935-38, Two Reos, two GMCs 
and one _ International; two 
and a Chevrolet sedan, 19387. 
Plymouth sedans, 1935 and 1939, 


exchange of land and water-born 
freight. 

Estimated cost of the project is 
set at $2,000,000. A location has 
been proposed on the near south- 
west side on the Chicago drainage 
canal, where 125 acres of vacant 
land are now available. It is recom- 
mended that the terminal be util- 
ized for both wartime and postwar 
operation. 

Maps and plans have been drawn 
and will be submitted to the Chi- 
cago regional planning commission, 
as well as to the city’s postwar 
planning committee, various large 
truck operators, airline and water- 
way carriers. 

“Need of better interchange of 
war freight in Chicago is vital,” 
Col. Hardt said. “Many transporta- 
tion agencies, including forwarders 
and carloaders, are convinced that 
consolidated terminal facilities are 
required now.” 

Several large intercity trucking 
operators are backing the plan, 
which would probably be privately 
financed, it was learned. Major air- 
lines are also said to have shown 
a decided interest in the terminal 
as an expediter in the pickup and 
delivery of cargo either by feeder 
planes or by swift truck express to 
and from the Municipal airport. 

Many truck lines center in Chi- 
cago are located on more than a 
mile from the proposed consoli- 
dated terminal site. 


Obituaries— 


Reo Pioneer, 
Scott, Dies 


LANSING. —Richard H. Scott, 
who helped R. E. Olds build up 
his business and who became presi- 
dent of Reo, died last week at 75. 

Scott was associated with Olds 
since the turn of the century when 
Olds was building his first gasoline- 
driven automobile. After his re- 
tirement as Reo president, Scott 
became president and general man- 
ager of the Atlas Drop Forge Co. 

* * * 


Robert M. Schneider 

HOUSTON, Tex.—Robert M. Schnei- 
der, part owner of the Southern Motor 
Co., died recently at his home here. 
Mr. Schneider, in partnership with R. 
L. Giles, for a period of more than 10 
years, prior to Jan. 1, operated the 
Southern Used Car Co. and the South- 
ern Auto Finance Co. At the beginning 
of 1944 these companies were consoli- 
dated and became the Southern Motor 
Co., owned jointly by the two men. 


Niels A. Sorensen 

CLEVELAND. — Niels A. Sorensen, 
since 1937 superintendent of the auto- 
motive crankshaft division of the Ohio 
Crankshaft Co. and a nationally known 
expert in precision grinding, died in a 
hospital here March 7 as the result of 
burns suffered when a small gas heater 
exploded in his home. | 


Howard Stanley Hart 

NEW BRITAIN, Conn. — Howard 
Stanley Hart, 76, of this city, first 
president of Fafnir Bearing Co., for- 
mer vice-president of American Hard- 
ware Corp. and a founder of Hart & 
Cooley Mfg. Co., died recently at 
Vineyard Haven, Martha’s Vineyard, 
Mass. He was president of Fafnir from 
— to 1920 and chairman from 1920 to 


* * * 


L. S. Costley 
DAYTONA BEACH.—L. S. Costley, 
50, regional manager of Chevrolet's 
Southeast region since 1928, with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga., died recently 
at his home here. Costley had been 
with Chevrolet 28 years. 
* * * 
Edward Weber 
ST. LOUIS.—Edward Weber, 73, 
former president of the Weber Motor 
Car Co., St. Louis, died recently at 
his home in Waynesville, Mo., where 
he operated a used-car business. In 
the automobile business for 30 years, 
Weber was a former vice-president of 
the St. Louis Auto Dealers’ Assn. 


Alva Phelps Elected 


Head of Oliver Farm 


CHICAGO —Alva W. Phelps, 
formerly assistant vice-president of 
General Motors Corp., has been 
elected president of the Oliver 
Farm Equipment Co., it was an- 
nounced last week by the Oliver 
Board of Directors. 

Cal Sivright, former president of 
Oliver, was elected chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer— 
a position held by the late C. R. 
Messinger after Sivright became 
president in 1937. 


Planning Uniform Auto Regulations 


Assn. of Motor Vehicle Administrators Sees Huge Task 
Ahead Despite Gains of the Past 


By William Ullman 
Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON.—In_ spite of 
tremendous gains achieved in the 
fields of motor vehicle regulation 
and its chief objective, accident 
prevention, the American Assn. of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators al- 
ready perceives new and greater 
tasks for it in the postwar world. 

Maintaining headquarters here 
within hailing distance of Con- 
gress and federal agencies con- 
cerned with automobile matters, 
the national organization of state 
and other officials charged with 
enforcement of motor vehicle 
and traffic laws is busy blue- 
printing the program it must pur- 
sue when the Axis is crushed, in 
the meantime holding the line in 
current highway problems. 

Twenty-three years of activity 
have armed the association for the 
work confronting it now and the 
expanded job peace will bring. 
While the AAMVA was not founded 
until 1933, it was the off-spring of 
the pioneer Eastern Conference of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators (now 
Region 1 of the association) which 
was organized in 1921. Membership 
comprises motor vehicle depart- 


ment and traffic enforcement offi- | 
cials and their chief assistants in’ 
the 48 states, the District of Co-| 
lumbia, Canadian provinces and), 


Federal agencies. 


Purposes Listed 

The purposes for which the asso- 
ciation was formed and for which 
it will carry on in coping with 
postwar problems add up this way: 

Promotion of reasonable and uni- 
form laws and regulations govern- 
ing motor vehicles; promotion of 
public safety; promotion of uni- 
form standards and practices of 
traffic law enforcement; promotion 
of reasonable and uniform vehicle 
reciprocity laws and closer relation- 
ship among the states, District of 
Columbia, Canada, Mexico and 
other Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries. 

In addition, the association con- 
ducts technical studies of the 
causes and prevention of traffic 
accidents; conducts general traffic 
and transport studies and the de- 
velopment of traffic control stand- 
ards; fosters cooperation between 

governmental and private agencies 
in studies relating to safe and 
expeditious highway transport, 
closer personal relations among 
members, proper selection of per- 
sonnel in the various fields of mo- 
tor vehicle administration, and, 
upon request, assists the states in 
organization or reorganization of 
their various department divisions 
and activities in the motor vehicle 
and safety fields. 

Since July, 1938, the AAMVA 
has had contractual arrange- 
ments with the Federal Public 
Roads Administration, the Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation and 
the National Conservation Bureau 
“to cooperatively and _ jointly 
carry on investigations and other 

research designed to secure and 
develop facts useful in defining 
and advancing the principles 
underlying successful and eco- 
nomical motor vehicle adminis- 
tration.” 

Funds received through these ar- 
rangements enable the association 
to maintain its headquarters with 
a full-time staff in the Woodward 
Building here. Some of its accom- 
plishments may be regarded as a 
forecast of the role it will be able 
to play in the new automotive 
world of tomorrow. 


Group’s Achievements 
Among outstanding achievements 
are these: 


Adoption by the states of the 
Uniform Vehicle Code or substan- 
tial parts of it; greatly improved 
practices and procedures in driver 
examinations in many states; ex- 
tensive use of vehicle reciprocity 
between states; more adequate sys- 
tems of driver and accident records 
installed in many states. 

Through its engineering com- 
mittee, the AAMVA has been 
instrumental in developing and 
bringing about adoption of the 
sealed beam headlamp and other 
mechanical and structural im- 
provements in motor vehicles. 

With the cooperation of other 
organizations it has developed 
standards for qualifications of driv- 


John J. Nash 
.. . heads administrators 


L. S. Harris 
. executive director 


ers, driver examination practices 
and procedures, motor vehicle in- 
spections, glazing of automobiles 
and it has published manuals for 
the use of administrators and their 
staffs in making such standards 
effective. The association crusades 
for more uniform regulations gov- 
erning sizes and weights of motor 
vehicles throughout the country 
and publishes the State Official 
Guide Book for Traffic Safety 
Education. 


Expanded Program 


At its annual conference in St. 
Louis a few weeks ago the AAMVA 
determined that if it is to fulfill 
the purposes for which it was 
created, be prepared to meet the 
many anticipated problems of the 
postwar years and render the serv- 
ices to its members already deemed 
necessary, its functions and activi- 
ties must be expanded and closer 
relationship between its individual 
members established. 


To accomplish this, a greatly ex- 
panded program of activities was 
approved and adopted, along with a 
plan to increase materially the 
financial participation of each 
member state, district and province 
so as ultimately to produce suffi- 
cient operating funds. Additional 
funds for the activation and main- 
tenance of additional joint projects 
are now under consideration by its 
various cooperating agencies. 


In its expanded program of 
operations, the association plans 
to establish itself as a clearing 
house for information pertaining 
to all matters with which its 
membership is concerned, includ- 
ing technical information and 
staff assistance on uniform prac- 
tices and procedures, legislation, 
reciprocity, accident prevention, 
driver improvement, publicity and 
public relations, and driver ex- 
aminer selection and training. 
The association also plans to act 

as a coordinating agency for pub- 


lic and privately inspired traffic 

| safety movements and programs on 
| state, regional and national levels. 
| Duplication of effort and overlap- 
ping of activities of non-official or- 
ganizations active in this field have 
proved that all such movements 
and programs to be successful must 
have official sanction, the associa- 
tion contends, in addition to offi- 
cial sponsorship and leadership. 

Traffic safety programs designed 
by non-official organizations for 
national activation and prosecution 
have in nearly every instance failed 
to gain countrywide momentum or 
have been actively promoted in 
only a few selected states or areas 
and therefore have failed to attain 
their major objectives. 

To Support Regions 

Adequate support of regional 
programs and projects will be given 
by the AAMVA with a view to 
establishing a basis for national 
programs and objectives. Staff as- 
sistance in the promotion and suc- 
cessful establishment of regional 
programs will be made available to 
the regions. 

| Cooperation with and assistance 
to federal agencies will be con- 
tinued to the fullest extent possible, 
says Leland S. Harris, executive di- 
rector, adding that “the inability 
of federal agencies to enforce their 
wartime motor vehicle regulations 
| without the help of state officials 
and departments forcefully demon- 
strates the fact that motor vehicle 
administration and regulation is 
the function of the states and must 
remain so.” 

“The association plans to have 
field representatives and techni- 
cal personnel frequently and 
regularly visit the state depart- 
ments of motor vehicle adminis- 
tration throughout the country to 
obtain the cooperation of the 
administrators in the various 
phases of its program and pro- 
jects,” says Harris. 

“The field representatives will be 
men who have had adequate train- 
ing and experience in motor vehicle 
administration. The technical per- 
sonnel will be used to assist and 
advise administrators in depart- 
mental practices and procedures, to 
assist in the adaptation of approved 
standards to individual state sta- 
tutes, help draft manuals for state 
use and advise on the selection and 
training of departmental personnel. 


To Return Powers 

In addition to its program of 
seeking standardization of and uni- 
formity in laws and regulations 
governing highway transportation 
in all its phases, the AAMVA is 
committed to seeking “return to 
the states of all the prerogatives 
which have been yielded voluntar- 
ily to or encroached upon by the 
federal government in the interest 
of national efficiency and safety 
during the current war.” 

The association now has func- 
tioning a pedestrian committee 
which is charged with stimulat- 
ing interest throughout the coun- 
try in the pedestrian problem and 
finding ways and means of reducing 
the toll of pedestrian accidents. 

Commissioner Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald, of the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration, has indicated that he 
is now in a position to enter into 
agreement with the AAMVA for 
joint projects such as continuation 
of the truck and bus inventory and 
vehicle and brake studies which 
have been going on for the last 
few years in a number of states. 

The association also hopes it 

will be possible for it to carry 
on such programs as driver li- 
cense examiner training, high 
school driver training and pedes- 
trian safety education on the 
larger scale that will be required 
in postwar days. 

For more effective functioning 
the AAMVA is divided into four 
regional groups: 

Region 1—District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, New York, the 
New England States, the Provinces 
of New Brunswick, Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, Ontario, Quebec and 
the Federal agencies of this coun- 
try. 

Region 2— Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 

(See PLANNING, Page 46, Col. 5) 
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facts in connection with the auto- 
mobile retail prices today, for the 
following reasons: 

A very careful check today 
shows that the automobile dealers 

and by that I mean the author- 
ized dealers holding a car fran- 
chise—and the used car dealers, 
do not handle over 20 percent 
of the total used cars that are 
being transferred. In other words, 
individuals 
cars, making individual transac- 
tions, and 80 percent of the trans- 
fers are handled in this manner. 


You state that those who buy 
these cars at these inflationary 
prices are going to be disap- 
pointed whenever new cars come 
back into production. It is gen- 
erally conceded by the best minds 
in the automobile industry today, 
that the retail prices of new 
automobiles after the war will be 
not less than an average of $250 
higher per unit than they were in 
1941. As a result of this, these 
used cars are not going to deflate 


Dodge Turns Out 
300,000 Trucks 
For the Allies 


DETROIT.—More than _ 300,000 
Dodge-built military trucks have 
been produced for the United 
States and Allied forces, F. J. Lam- 
born, vice-president and _ general 
manager of Dodge, revealed last 
week. 

The vehicles currently in produc- 
tion cover four basic types, all 
having power supplied independ- 
ently to all four or all six wheels. 
Three of the models—ambulance, 
command reconnaissance car and 
weapons carrier—are four-wheeled 
designs. The larger and newest 
Dodge fighting truck, a _ versatile 
troop and cargo carrier, is a six- 
wheeled type. The all-over total 
of 300,000 includes in addition a 
carryall made in considerable vol- 
ume until several months ago, with 
thousands still giving service with 
the armed forces. 


Many thousands of these Dodge 
military vehicles are seeing service 
on world battle fronts. Lamborn 
said these vehicles are of the most 
rugged type ever produced, with 
many components specially de- 
signed, because the trucks must 
forsake the highway and _ roll 
wherever soldiers walk. 

Dodge, meanwhile, is in quantity 
production of a wide range of mili- 
tary materiel, particularly on two 
of the nation’s most important 
items of fighting and navigation 
equipment. Dodge makes vital 
parts for the deadly Bofors anti- 
aircraft cannon. It also supplies, 
in quantity production, the delicate 
and intricate Sperry Gyro-Com- 
pass, for the dependable navigation 
of Allied ships at sea. 





Guinea Pig 
PATA Is Seeking Test 
On Incentive Pay 

PHILADELPHIA. — Automobile 
dealers who want to serve as 
guinea pigs in an experiment that 
may lead to approval of an in- 
centive pay plan for the local auto- 
motive trade are being sought by 
the Philadelphia Automobile Trade 
Assn. 

To qualify, the dealer must want 
to adopt a flat rate system, have 
kept moderately accurate time 
studies of their various operations, 
and be willing to be guinea pigs. 

As the situation stands, any wage 
incentive plan not already in effect 
must now have the approval of the 
War Labor Board. This agency, 
however, is opposed to such plans 
for the automotive industry. 
PATA, therefore, has appealed to 
the War Production Board. 

WPB, according to the organiza- 
tion, seems willing to assist the 
dealers in achieving this goal and 
in order to help them will require 
applications from one or more 
dealers who meet the aforemen- 
tioned requirements. 


Wilder Reelected 
HUNTINGDON, Tenn.—Mayor Gor- 
don Wilder, a former automobile deal- 
er, was reelected to a second term last 
week. 


Dealers tell me... 


are transferring the | 


from Page 3) 

in value as much as you indicate. 
In addition to that, for a long 
period of time there is going to 
be a shortage of used cars, inas- 
much as at the end of 1944 the 
automobile industry as a whole 


will be short in production 12 
million cars. 
In your article “Facts and 


Opinion” why didn’t you discuss 
the ceiling price that has been 
placed on used trucks and the 
workability of this particular 
cost-of-living commodity? A ceil- 
| ing price, as you know, was 
placed on used trucks on Apr. 26, 
1943. As a result of this ceiling, 
there has been very little move- 
ment in used trucks, the owner- 
ship staying practically static. 
There are many used trucks to- 
day in the hands of owners that 
are in exceptionally good condi- 
tion and that are not being used 
to their best advantage because 
these owners will not dispose of 
these trucks at the ceiling prices 
as listed by the OPA. 

If you will check carefully, 
you will find that the truck 
transportation system is breaking 
down very fast, but there are at 
least 35 to 45 percent of the 
trucks that are hardly being used 
at all which could be put into 
use were it possible to transfer 
them from non-essential to essen- 
tial users. 

The ceiling price on trucks has 
absolutely failed, and the OPA 
officials in Washington know this 
and know that approximately the 
same thing will happen if a ceil- 
ing price is placed upon used 
cars. 

Probably no business was more 
seriously or quickly affected by 
the war and rationing than the 
automobile business. In January 
of 1942 I heard supposedly au- 
thoritative individuals state that 
in order to maintain a war 
economy we would need no more 
than 10 million automobiles oper- 
ating. If such were the case, we 
were told that there was no place 
in the picture for the automo- 
bile dealer. However, since that 
time the best economists in the 
country do not believe that the 
wartime economy can be properly 
handled with less than 20 million 
passenger cars in operation and 
that is the reason that the auto- 
mobile dealers’ service station 
has been given consideration, not 
only by the Office of Defense 
Transportation but by the War 
Manpower Commission and the 
draft officials, in order to keep a 
sufficient number of mechanics 
in their place of business, to keep 
these better than 20 million cars 
in operation. 


I do not believe that your 
theory of a ceiling price on used 
cars would keep a distribution of 
these 20 million cars in the hands 
of the people who need them the 
most. 


When rationing of new cars 
was established in 1942, the deal- 
ers were allowed an increment of 
one percent per month. I do not 
believe that the present prices, 
as and of the average through- 
out the United States, represent 
this one percent increment on 
used cars. 


Surely you can find some par- 
ticular cases where used cars are 
selling at exorbitant prices, but 
these are the ones that are 
always called to the attention of 
people and not the average run 
of sales which no one ever hears 
about. 

The automobile dealer expects 
a big postwar period of prosperity 
for himself, and I seriously ques- 
tion that those who are intelli- 
gent, conscientious and worthy of 
being an automobile dealer, are 
trying to maintain any racket as 
stated by you in your editorial. 





Canton Dealers Sell 


15 New Cars in Month 

CANTON.—Of the 1,371 certifi- 
cates of title issued in Stark county 
during the month of February, 15 
were for new cars, 223 for used 
cars sold by dealers, and 1,133 rep- 
resented used cars which changed 
hands in individual transfers, Clerk 
of Courts C. Frank Sherrard, an- 
nounced last week. 


Read the Classified Want Ads—see 
inside back cover of this issue. 
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NORTH SIDE MOTORS 


GENERAL VIEW of North Side 
The equipment is now and modern. 


Just Among Dealers... 


(Continued 
distribution and servicing of 
Packard cars, his firm is ex- 


tremely busy in its long-estab- 
lished custom machine shop and 
foundry, which effort has played 
a vital part in the maintenance 
of industrial machinery and con- 
tractors’ equipment used in build- 
ing forts, camps and airports in 
the Gibbes territory. The firm 
also specializes in a commercial 
trailer operation which is now 
contributing to vital transporta- 
tion during these war times. 
Frank is also active now in the 
scrap and bond drives, just as he 
always has been in civic and 
trade association affairs. 

* * &* 

Frank C. O'’Rietty (Chevrolet), 
Tucson, Ariz., was born in Los 
Angeles in 1896 and entered the 
automobile business in 1921 as re- 
tail salesman. He started with 
Chevrolet in Tucson as dealer 20 
years ago on March 15. Frank has 


and in civic affairs. 
chairman for the Committee for 


a leader in the bond and salvage 
drives. He spends a lot of his 
time as a member of the War Price 
& Ration Board. 
civic organization in Arizona that 
Frank is not connected with, he 
just doesn’t know about it. 


state trade associations. 


J. A. THackston Jr. (Cadillac 
and Oldsmobile), Huntington, 
W. Va., in 1930 took over a 
Cadillac dealership which had 
previously handled the line since 
1909, and in earlier days had 
represented such old-timers as 
the Orient, Jewel, Great North- 
ern and Thomas Flyer, as well 
as the. original Dodge. Thack- 
ston added the Oldsmobile line in 
19338. He has been president of 
his local trade association and 
is now president of the West 
Virginia association. 

* x ok 

GLEN C. Stater (Hudson), San 
Francisco, entered the automobile 
business in 1919 as special repre- 
sentative for the Lincoln division 


of Ford, and started out as a} 


dealer in 1923. He has always been 
active in civic and trade associa- 
tions. He was so good that San 
Francisco dealers forced him to 
remain as president for three years 
—1939 to 1942. 

NorMAN W. Scuarrer (Dodge- 
Plymouth) Olympia, Wash., is 
worthy successor to his father 
who passed away last October. 





(Chrysler), 
establishment to the production of items for airplanes. 
a aa modern building, with the service entrance at the right on the 
side street. 


been very active both as a dealer | 
He is local | 


Economic Development as well as | 


If there is any | 


He has | 
been president of both local and | 


Minneapolis, 





Motors’ 


from Page 3) 


| He has worked up through all 
branches of the business, starting 
as a general flunky, but finds 


| that now it takes all of his 
| ability to keep the business 
| functioning in the _ tradition 


established by his father. 


* * * 


Water Duckwat.L (Studebaker), 
Anderson, Indiana, started as a 
dealer in April, 1909. One of the 
outstanding things about Walter 
is the unusual way in which he 
makes friends of his customers. 
There are few dealers in America 
his equal in this respect. Even 
during these war times, with the 
manpower shortage, he finds time 
to keep in close touch with all his 
customers and possible customers. 
People like him because he likes 
people. His family—he has five 
children—his friends and his busi- 
ness are his hobbies. 


Henry H. Westie (Ford) 
Minot, N. D., is one of the “elder 
statesmen” in the automobile 
field. He started out with the 
Holt Motor Co. in Parshall, N. D., 
in 1917. He formed his own com- 
pany Jan. 1, 1921, at Minot. He 
is active in the war effort as 
well as in civic and trade asso- 
ciations. One of the interesting 
| experiences Westlie recalls was 
in assembling Model T trucks in 
1927 and 1928 when Ford was 
| out of production. He was re- 
| sourceful enough to purchase 

motors, frames and rear azxle 
| assemblies from the factory, and 
| cabs and bodies from other sup- 
pliers, and set up an assembly 
| 





line in his own shop. He put 
together more than 100 trucks 
during this period and found a 
ready sale for all of them. 


|Ford Names Schuetz 
Cincinnati Manager 


| CINCINNATI.—H. A. Schuetz 
_ has been appointed manager of the 
| Cincinnati branch of the Ford Mo- 
tor Co. covering a territory which 
includes parts of Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia 
and Tennessee. 

He started with Ford over 25 
years ago in the accounting depart- 
ment of the Chicago branch and 
later was sales manager of that 
branch for five years before com- 
|ing here in 1940 as assistant sales 
manager. 


| Read Want Ad Section! Keeps you 
| posted in what’s going on in buying 
and selling fleld in the industry. 





converted part of his 
Above is a view of 


internal grinding department. 
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Planning e 


(Continued from Page 45) ' 
Texas, Virginia and West Virgini 


Region 3—Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis, 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakot 
Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin and 
the Province of Manitoba. 


Region 4—Arizona, Californiay 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Wask 
ington, Wyoming and the Provinces 
of Alberta, British Columbia and 
Saskatchewan. 


In addition to Executive Secre- 
tary Harris, the present officers oj 
the association are John J. Nas 
commissioner of motor vehicles, 
Illinois, president; Crawley F. Jo 
ner jr., commissioner of motor vé 
hicles, Virginia, first vice-president; 
Malcolm McEachin, secretary 
state, Nevada, second vice-presi- 
dent; Otto F. Messner, deputy sec- 
retary of revenue, Pennsylvani4 
secretary-treasurer. 


The AAMVA executive commit 
tee is composed of M. C. Connor 
Oklahoma City; A. C. de Baca, 
Santa Fe, N. M.; Henry J. Driggers 
Tallahassee, Fla.; R. E. Hammond; 
Salt Lake City; Arthur W. Magee, 
Trenton, N. J.; John T. McCarthy 
Hartford, Conn.; Wilfred J. Paquin, 
Providence, R. I.; Lee C. Richard- 
son, Lansing, Mich.; W. H. Rogen 
jr.. Raleigh, N. C.; V. H. Steward, 
Jefferson City, Mo.; Thomas A, 
Swayze, Olympia, Wash.; Cylon W 
Wallace, Columbus, Ohio. 

The association’s president and 
executive director are members o 
the War Department’s Highway i 
Traffic Advisory committee, thg 
latter designated as secretary. 
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Designer Sees 
Lighter, More 


Economical Car 


CHICAGO.—Lighter, more _ eco- 
nomical to operate and possessec( 
of greater visibility—that is the 
“car of the future,” as seen by 
Raymond Loewy, noted industria} 
designer. 

Loewy made this forecast here 
last week in an address before the 
Chicago section of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers. The meet- 
ing, held at the Hotel Knicker- 
bocker, was devoted to postwar 
automotive transportation. ’ 

In recognition of his contribu- 
tions to Studebaker car styling, the 
Studebaker Corp. sponsored 
meeting preceding the dinner meet- 
ing. Its engine development engi- 
neer, Thomas A. Scherger, was 
technical chairman of the meeting. 

“Whether the engine is placed 
at the front or rear will be a 
matter for engineers,” Loewy said 
in his talk. “Even if the engine. 
is placed at the rear, I am con 
fident the hood will be retained at 
the front to provide protection for 
front-seat riders and for psycho 
logical reasons.” 

Hoods will be less bulky, Loewy 
added, and cars will be designed 
for greater accessibility to me- 
chanical parts as an appeal to 
both owners and shop mechanics. 

He did not look for plastic 
bodies for some time. He en- 
visioned air conditioning and auto- 
matically operated doors and win- 
dows for higher priced cars. 


1,904 Trucks 
Are Released 


WASHINGTON.—A total of 1,904 
vehicles was released under opera- 
tion of the truck rationing pro- 
gram between Feb. 27 to March 4, 
1944, inclusive, the automotive di- 
vision of the War Production 
Board said last week. 

Of the total, 336 light, 869 me- 
dium, and 285 heavy trucks were 
released to civilian users and hold- 
ers of Government Exemption 
Permits. In addition, 380 trailers, 
30 third-axle attachments and four 
dollies were released. 

Since the rationing program was 
placed in effect, March 9, 1942, a 
total of 206,959 vehicles of all types 
has been released. 


Idaho Load Limits 


_COEURE D'ALONE, Ida. — Load 
limits fixed recently by the state high- 
way department to prevent the break- 
up of oiled highways in the district 
are being enforced, according to Sam 
We The _ load limit is 400 pounds 
per inch width of tire. 
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HELP WANTED MISCELLANEOUS 


wR NTED — BATTERY SALES ENGI- 
NEER. Large national manufacturer of 
battery parts wants capable man experi- 
need in manufacturing, use and dis- 
tribution of automotive and domestic 
replacement batteries. Our business is 
rimarily war now. This would be 
ssential war job with great prospects 
for post-war. Give us usual personal 
data, outline of experience, draft status, 
alary required. Address Box 607, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


WANTED: PARTS—EQUIPMENT—AUTO- 
MOBILES. Large or small stock We 
will come to your place and give you 
highest prices Write 1 for estimate 
BROWN MOTOR CO., North Sth., 
Richmond, Indiana. 


CLASSIFIED WANT AD DEPARTMENT 


Reaching an estimated 50,000 readers engaged in all branches of the automotive industry from 
Maine to California. Low rates: TEN CENTS (10¢ ) PER WORD for one insertion or 25¢ per word 
for 3 insertions. Cash in advance. Count initials and groups of numbers as one word. Ads may be 
signed with your full name and address at regular rates, but if signed “Box No. in care of 
Automotive News, Detroit 2, Mich.’”’ add: One Dollar ($1) for this address and extra service 
as replies are forwarded, unopened, the same day received. Display Ads: $7 per inch, per insertion 


WANT AD DEPT., AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, 5229 CASS AVE., DETROIT 2, MICH. 


is 
12 


AUTOMOTIVE LIQUIDATORS. We buy 
or sell automotive equipment, parts, sup- 
Plies or your entire business Advise us 
your offerings or requirements. Box 593, 


TN tunninann c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


TO MECHANICS for Northern Ohio 
modern clean shop. To first class men, 
we guarantee $250 per month but you 
an make $400. Located in city having 
ssured postwar working conditions. a 
Also, will advance cash to buy your own NEW CARS WANTED | 

| 


home if desired. Box 602, c/o Automo- | TRUCKS FOR SALE 
hoist, 4% cu. yd., all steel dump boxes, 
AUCTION COMPANY Iowa. 
Used Cars and Trucks On Hand 


ive News, Detroit 2. 
A U C ? f O N FOR SALE: 35 V-S Dump Trucks, 1936 
short wheel base, duals, good tires 
at 10:30 a.m. <n RN 
At All Times 


WANTED—TO BUY new or used Hudson 
car radios Weather master heaters, 
Hudson made cars, new parts. Give 
details and price, etc. Wilsey Hudson 
Sales, Box 303, Lima, Ohio. 


WANTED NEW 1942 CARS. Will pay ceil- 
ing prices on any make or new automo- 
bile in good condition. Will also buy 
accessories. Box 594, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit 2. 


WANTED: MUSEUM 
emblems, literature, 
Box 560, c/o 


Detroit 2. 


AUTOMOBILIANA 
magazines tags 
Automotive News 


AUTO RADIATOR ENGINEER—first class, 
entirely familiar with the latest produc- 
ion method and machinery. Top salary. 
Steady position. Post-war possibility. 
Apply in writing to Box 605, c/o 

utomotive News, Detroit 2. 


WANTED TO BUY for top cash price, 
new cars, new trucks—one or 100. 
MOSBY -MACK MOTOR COMPANY, 
Ford Dealers, Topeka, Kansas. 


WANTED NEW BUICKS. State body 
types and prices in first letter. Box 595, 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


ACCESSORIES WANTED 
WANTED: Body and Fender Metal Man, 
so Parts Man. Top wages and ideal 
working conditions. Permanent employ- 
ment if satisfactory. Box 606, c/o Auto- 
motive News, Detroit 2. 


and 1937 models. St. Paul Hydraulic 
BEN FISHEL AUTOMOBILE 
No cabs. Otto Holton, Fort Dodge, 
Every Tuesday—Rain or Shine 


NEW 1942 DODGE 1-ton Panel Mortician’s 
service car for sale at ceiling price. 
STEUDEL MOTORS, INC., 8620 Lorain 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED TO BUY automobile heaters. 
Box 556, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


USED CARS WANTED STATION WAGONS FOR SALE 


WANTED: AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE MAN- 
GER. Opportunity in fair size mid- 
vestern city for man with experience 
nd capacity for leadership in an aggres- 

sive automobile dealership established 
ince 1917 with exclusive’ franchise. 
Balary will be satisfactory to right man. 
Write complete qualifications to Box 518, 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


WILL BUY—late model clean choice used 
cars, pickups and trucks. Have own 
transports in Utah, Idaho and Colo- 
rado. Phone Mr. Austin at Graceland 
6230, Chicago or Airmail lists and prices 
to Jesse M. Chase, 814 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago, or Box 1552 Pocatello, 
Idaho. 


FOR DEALERS ONLY NEW KINGHAM TRAILERS under ceiling 
price. Lengths 14’ to 30’. Vans, Chas- 
sis, Flats, Semis, 4-Wheelers, Tandems. 
Immediate delivery on PD321. In stock 


at MIDDLEKAUFF, INC., Toledo, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — STATION WAGON — Ford 
New 1942 122 inch ten passenger Her- 
cules Campbell Ambulance Conversion 
Station Wagon. Full retail price. Lasky 
Motor Car Corp., 90 Montrose Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WE BUY WE SWAP WE SELL 
COME BUY COME SELL 


Phones 127-128-591 
2112-14-16 Sycamore St. 
Cairo, OL 


FOR SALE: Five new platform stake 
bodies (Chevrolet) suitable for 1% or 2 
ton long wheelbase trucks. AMERICAN 
FIRE APPARATUS COMPANY, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 


= AMBULANCE Late STATION WAGONS WANTED 
Motor Sales, 626 


Rochester, New York. 


Standard 
Main  S8t., 


Model. 


WANTED—PARTS MANAGER for large West 


Buick Agency, Western New York. Must 
capable of taking complete charge. 
Give age, past experience, qualifications 
and references. Good opportunity. Box 
589, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


NEW OR NEARLY NEW station wagon 
body that will fit 42 Buick Super frame. 
ho AVENUE MOTORS, INC., Gary, 
ndiana. 


NEW CARS FOR SALE 


CEILING PRICE, 5 new Willy’s—4 
Sedans, 1 Coupe. Standard Motor Sales, 
626 West Main St., Rochester 11, 
New York. 


WANTED: SHOP FOREMAN. Experienced 
man on Ford and Lincoln. Permanent 
position with good pay and apartment 
or small family. Large Ford dealer in 
Eastern Seaboard city. Reply giving age, 
experience, salary expected, and last 
mployment. Box 590, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit 2. 


USED CARS FOR SALE 


SPECIAL! 


TRUCK CABS 
For Ford, 1940-1-2 C O E 
For Chev., 1940-1-2 C O E 
For Chev., 1940-1-2 Regular 
Also some truck chassis parts. 
KENNETH WHITWORTH 


Phone Oneida 103 
Box 55, Oneida, New York. 


WANTED STATION WAGONS 1940-41-42. 
State lowest wholesale price, condition 
and tires. Farr Motors, 350 E. 152 St., 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


an 


USED CARS FOR SALE 1941 PLYMOUTH 4-DOOR SEDANS—for- 
mer cabs—39 to choose from. These cars 
have all been repainted in standard 1941 
Plymouth colors, upholstery is like new. 
Set of new synthetic recapped tires on 
all cars. Priced to sell fast—$635. 
GREAT LAKES MOTOR CORP., 2359 
Main St., Buffalo, New York. 


1912 Chevrolet 4-door sedans for- MOTORS FOR SALE 


mer cabs). Smart operator can 
make a “killing.’”?” Will sell from 
1 to 25 or trade for new 4-door 
Chevrolets or Plymouths. 


SUN CAB COMPANY 
2600 Sisson Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 


FOR SALE USED PLYMOUTH MOTORS. 
Approximately 100 used motors, 1940 and 
1941 models, which have been removed 
from automobiles. These motors are 
complete with cylinder heads, oil pans, 
fly wheels and crankshafts and should 
be useful to someone in the rebuilding 
business. Make us an offer for all or 
part of them, f.o.b. Washington. L. P. 
STEUART, INC., 1440 P. Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


[PERIENCED SERVICE MANAGER. 
Ford Dealer in town of 17,000 popula- 
tion. Farm community. Must be draft 
xempt. Good pay for right man. Give 

ll information in own handwriting. 
WESTLIE MOTOR COMPANY, Minot, 
N. D. 


’42 CADILLAC, Series 75, five passenger 
sedan. Appearance like new. Mechani- 
cally first class. Tires recapped, radio, 
underseat heater, hydramatic. Greenlease 
Moore, Inc., Phone 2-4131, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


NEW FORD TRUCKS: Three 100 h.p. one 
and one-half yard Galion hydraulic dump 
bodies; one six-cylinder with Heil two- 
yard hydraulic dump; two 101” C.O.E. 
with two-yard Heil hydraulic dumps. 
Long established eastern new car STEUART MOTOR COMPANY, 6th. and 

dealer with associate dealers and New York Avenue, N.W., Washington 

resident fe te having excellent i Dv 

direct purchasing connections in 

over a dozen eastern cities and 

communities; and making regular 

shipments used cars west and south 
now able add few permanent addi- 
tional connections. We buy for your 
account types, makes, models you 
instruct, only at prices you estab- 


POSITION WANTED FOR SALE — WHOLESALE — 12 — ’42 
Chevrolet and Oldsmobiles, 1—’42 
Plymouth Sedan, also 30—’41 all makes. 
Can furnish regular supply. Call or wire 
GLEN ROGERS, Glen Rogers Motors, 


Inc,. Elyria, Ohio. 


DY WANTS PERMANENT POSITION 
as General Motors accountant and office 
manager in or near San Francisco, Calif. 
Thorough General Motors background. 
Must be an A-1 dealership. Box 591, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


PARTS WANTED 


CHRYSLER ’42 Highlander 6 4-D Sedan, 
19,000 miles. Radio and Heater and 
beautiful, $1450. Also °’42 Willys 4-D 
Sedan, 23,000 miles, $850. Adkins Nash, 
Inc., 1244 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED LEFT FRONT FENDER for 
1938 Master DeLux Chevrolet. Will pay 
Premium price. Brandt Auto Company, 
Clinton, Iowa. 


1938 5% TON WHITE TANK TRUCK fully 
equipped. Capacity 11,500 gallons, barrel 
space. Excellent condition, streamlined, 
tire size 9:00-20. Will supply picture. 
Original cost $6,000. HAROLD HOAR, 
North Bend, Oregon. 


a 


OPERATOR—Experienced large dealership. 
xcellent record, prefer G. M. dealer 


onnection. Can invest some money. WANTED NEW OR USED complete radia- 


—_ Box 608, | 1941 custom tor grille for 1941 Buick, series 50”. Box 


__ State full particulars. L. 8. 


Outline proposition first letter. 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


GENERAL EXECUTIVE—Excellent back- 


ound of diversified and extensive ex- 
erience in all departments of the Auto- 
mobile Business. Approximately 20 years 
continuous service as Office Manager, 
Sales Manager and General Manager. 
omplete information, performance rec- 
ords with qualified references available 
upon inquiry. Box 599, c/o Automotive 
ews, Detroit 2. 


VAILABLE: Capable Public Relations 
Director—possessing wide background in 
industrial advertising and publicity, seeks 
post-war opportunity. Prefer automotive 
pr subsidiary fields. To contact, address 
Box 603, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


AUTOMOTIVE 
FACTORY SERVICE 


EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE APRIL 1ST. 


perience includes 25 years of 
Passenger car and truck service 
management and promotion, both 
jomestic and export. 
Seasoned, capable, constructive. In- 
terested in oo connection automo- 
tive or otherwise with opportunities 
or expansion. 

Write Box 601, c/o Automotive 

News, Detroit 2. 


RADIOS WANTED 


ANTED TO BUY Automobile Radios. 
JULLIEN, 
nc., 1443 P. Street, N.W., Washington 
5», D. C. 


RADIOS FOR SALE 


PONTIAC 1941-1942 CUSTOM RADIOS. 


Master 
F.O.B. 
Ave., 


Regular factory wholesale prices. 
nd Air King models. 
Villa-Pontiac Co., 2820 Bailey 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


TIRE PAINT FOR SALE 


8, GOOD DURABLE WHITE TIRE 
PAINT in pint jars, packed 12 to the 
case, list $1 per jar. 40% discount in 
lots up to six dozen cases, 45% in lots 
Pp to 12 dozen cases, gross lots and 
Over 50%, f.0.b. Ensley, Alabama. 
Drennen Motor Car Company, distribu- 
ors. It makes used cars look smart and 
ells easily to the trade. 


CADILLAC 4 door sedan, 
built radio and under seat heater. 
white side wall tires, seat covers, 
upholstery like new. 29,000 actual 
miles. Original black finish good as 
new. Priced to sell. $2250. W. C. 
ARB USED CARS, 1623 Commerce St., 
Wellsville, Ohio. 


Good 


LIQUIDATING 1941, very clean, low mile- 


age cars. 
142nd S&t., 
Ohio. 


Greenfield Auto, 
(Longacre 6677) 


3510 E. 
Cleveland, 


CARS 
AT 
WHOLESALE 


& 
100 car selection 
’ 
°38 to 42s all 
makes and models 
6 
Clean, sharp cars 
e 
Reasonable prices 
* 
Resident buyers in 
five states. 
e 


Prompt loading and 
shipment. 


Wire, write or visit us. 


W & B MOTOR CO. 


304 WEST MARKET ST. 
AKRON, OHIO. 


Ohio’s Largest Wholesale 
Automobile Dealers 


a 
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lish. Not a volume arrangement but 
attractive to smaller dealers with 
quality market. We submit written 
roof that dealers who try our serv- 
ce, reorder after first cars received. 
No loading charges, freight cars 
available. Box 573, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit 2. 


FOR SALE 

1942 Dodge WKA 60 New 
155W.B. 

1941 Ford Tractor 6 Used 

1941 Ford Tractor 8 Used 

1938 Fruehauf 30 Ft. Trailer 
(drop frame, rebuilt) 

1939 Brockway Dump 160 Model. 

1939 Case Trailers carry 4 cars. 

Box 609, c/o Automotive News, 

Detroit 2. 


1942 LINCOLN ZEPHYR club coupe, 
R & H. New spare, 4,225 actual miles. 
°41-62 Cadillac sedan, radio, new spare, 
WSW tires, 4,114 actual miles. Both 
cars perfect condition. 

Florence, Alabama. 
MOTORS, Florence, Alabama. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


DEALERSHIP WANTED 


4 ft. openings. 

sired. Used for fender or general storage 
racks. Like new. Box 583, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


CASH FOR FORD DEALERSHIP in fair 
sized town, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas. 
Ford branch managers, I would consider 
open town. Box 604, c/o Automotive 


MODEL 98K BEAN HEADLIGHT TEST-| News Detroit 2. 


for $125. Will take $75. 
two way hydraulic body jack with cabi- 
net and attachments sold new for $210. 
Will take $150. MANNING & MARINO 
MOTOR CO., Distributors, 905-7 Wick 
Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. 


WILL PAY CASH for small run down 
agency in Georgia or Florida. Ford, 
Chrysler, General Motors. Box 561, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


PREFER GOING AGENCY Ford, GM or 
Chrysler 200 to 500 potential, central 
states or Pacific Coast. Will pay cash. 
20 years experience. Have no other in- 
terests. John D. Floyd, Rte 8 Box 5751, 
Sacramento 17, California. 


BEAN WHEEL BALANCER, cheap. 
Motors, Pontiac-Cadillac dealers, 
sena, N. 


METAL PARTS DRAWERS. Standard 
size. Substantial saving. Rose Oldsmo- 
bile Co., 526 Central Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


WANTED one new or used 


NOTICE—We 


FOR SALE new 


FOR SALE: 


BUICK BUMPERS, 


600, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


GRILLE IN GOOD CONDITION, new or 


used, for 1938 Oldsmobile Six. F. A. 
Jennings—Buick, Ponca City, Oklahoma. 


left 
fender for 40-40 Buick. If used must 
be in first class condition. E 
MOTOR CO., Elizabethtown, Ky. 


PARTS FOR SALE 


have 1942 CHEVROLET 
PARTS: Doors, Trunk Lids, Upholstery, 
Hardware and Glass. 40% to 60% off 
list. Write for free complete price list. 
Cooper-Lewis Co., Inc., 238 Broadway, 
Revere 51, Mass. 


left front 
1936 Chevrolet and new 
for 1939 Chevrolet. 
MOTOR CO., 


fender for 
radiator core 
RADER-LEAUBER 
Easton, Pa. 


USED FRAMES, complete 
front and rear axle assemblies for D-35 
and K-6 Internationals. Also, large 
stock of other used truck parts. Write 
us what you _ need. General Truck 
Company, Inc., 426 West Morehead 
Street, Charlotte, North Carolina. 


37 to 
Progressive Automotive Co., 
St., St. Louis, Missouri. 


49. Write 
3021 Locust 


HARTFORD HAS THOUSANDS OF 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


FRONT END MACHINE wanted in good 
condition. State all details in reply. 
Box 597, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. e All makes, all models, all types 


from 1936 te 1942 


@ Choice, 


WANTED TEN TO TWELVE Lyon steel riving daily 


parts bins complete. Give description 
and prices. Allen Sales & Service Cor- 
poration, Jacksonville Highway, Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 


CAPITOL MOTORS, INC. 


MAIN STREET, TEL. 7-8144 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


DEALERSHIP FOR SALE 


GOING FORD DEALERSHIP—100 
potential. Prosperous pay-roll 
Western Montana. Excellent 

business. with or without buildings. 


car 


fresh merchandise ar- 


USED CARS TO WHOLESALE 


@ References, any bank in Hart- 
ford. Dealers’ names on request 


@ Lower prices than in any other 
market 


@ Rail facilities to all points daily 
Call, Wire or Visit Either of These Dealers 


O’MEARA MOTOR CO. 


653 CONN. BOULEVARD, TEL. 8-2176 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


@2 Largest Used Car Wholesalers in Connecticut 


Box 587, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2.| Address all Box Ne. replies in care of Automotive News, 5229 Cass Ave., Detroit 2 


es 





PLYMOUTH 


Pais has become the world’s most 
productive nation because its people have 
wanted an environment in which individuals 
are free to take advantage of the openings 
ahead of them and to progress as far as their be- 
liefs, desires and industriousness can take them. 

The automobile business has offered such 
Opportunities to men who believed they could 
build better automobiles at lower cost to the 
public, or sell and service them well. 


Through the efforts of these men America 
today has some 30,000,000 cars and trucks on 
streets and highway giving speed and mobility 
to the war effort. 


After the war the job of expanding America’s 
automotive transportation resources through 
the selling and servicing of additional millions 
of passenger cars and trucks should continue 
to reward men of energy and initiative. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES EVERY THURSDAY, 9 P.M., E. W. T., CBS Network. 


Today dealers handling Chrysler Corporation products provide vital wartime automotive services 


Chrysler Corporation 


DODGE ° DE SOTO 


CHRYSLER ° 


LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK-—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 


